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Chapter  I  All  Around  the  World 

THERE  seems  to  be,  at  some  period  of  the  life 
of  every  boy  born  in  the  British  Isles,  a  longing 
to  go  to  sea. 

My  people  for  generations  have  been  farmers  in  York¬ 
shire,  men  of  the  land  ;  so  how  I  ever  got  the  notion  to 
follow  the  sea  instead  of  the  plough  I  cannot  quite 
remember,  for  the  ship  I  joined  was  the  first  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life,  unless  one  counts  the  little  schooners  and 
fishing  boats  which  ply  to  Scarborough  and  Bridlington. 

The  only  nautical  ancestor  I  can  boast  is  one  James 
Spedding,  who  was  an  officer  on  the  Mayflower,  so 
perhaps  from  him  I  inherited  a  sort  of  spiritual  atavism, 
which  had  to  manifest  itself.  My  grandfather  told  me 
that  James  Spedding  joined  the  Pilgrims  who  sailed  to 
America  in  search  of  religious  freedom,  and  there  founded 
a  family,  now  quite  prominent  in  Philadelphia,  who  have 
gradually  corrupted  the  name  to  Spedden — which  is 
how  most  people  pronounce  it  anyway. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  by  Americans,  that  the 
Mayflower  commenced  her  famous  voyage  from  Yorkshire. 

My  first  experience  at  sea  was  in  a  sailing  ship  called 
the  Duns  Law,  a  three-masted  barque,  hailing  from 
Glasgow.  I  had  been  apprenticed  to  her  owners,  Thomas 
Law  &  Co.,  otherwise  called  the  Shire  Line.  This 
Company’s  ships  were  known  throughout  the  seaports 
and  waterfronts  of  the  world  as  the  “  Hungry  Shires,” 
and,  having  served  for  four  years  in  them,  I  am  forced 
to  admit  that  seafaring  men  have  a  wonderful  gift  for 
nomenclature. 
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The  Duns  Law  left  Maryport,  in  Cumberland,  on 
December  24th,  1896,  with  a  cargo  of  railway  irons  for 
Brisbane,  Australia.  We  had  not  left  port  many  hours 
before  it  was  realised  that  the  ship  was  in  a  very  poor 
seagoing  condition,  her  rigging  all  worked  slack,  and 
many  other  defects  manifested  themselves. 

The  captain,  considering  it  was  dangerous  to  continue, 
decided  to  put  into  Holyhead,  where  we  spent  our 
Christmas. 

A  week  was  spent  in  setting  up  the  rigging,  etc.,  and 
on  New  Year’s  day  another  start  was  made.  We  en¬ 
countered  very  bad  weather,  and  our  cargo,  through 
the  constant  rolling  of  the  ship,  began  to  work  loose.  Steel 
rails  make  a  very  dangerous  cargo  ;  they  are  liable  to  shift 
and  throw  a  ship  on  her  beam  ends,  which  was  what 
happened  finally  in  the  Duns  Law,  during  a  hurricane  which 
we  encountered  a  few  days  later  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  officers  and  crew  exercised  remarkable  skill  and 
pluck,  both  in  securing  the  cargo  and  righting  the  ship,  and 
we  managed  to  weather  the  gale.  The  vessel  was  badly 
strained  and  damaged,  but  managed  to  reach  Madeira, 
where  she  underwent  repairs  and  her  cargo  was  restowed. 

The  crew  were  now  afraid  of  the  ship  and  many 
attempts  were  made  to  desert  at  Madeira,  where  the 
ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay,  one  man  being  drowned 
in  an  endeavour  to  swim  ashore. 

After  about  a  month  in  Madeira,  we  set  sail  on  our 
long  voyage  to  Brisbane,  down  through  the  North-east 
Trades,  over  the  equator,  down  the  South-east  Trades, 
round  the  Cape,  running  the  Easting  down  across  the 
great  Southern  Ocean,  and  finally  into  the  Pacific  and 
up  to  Brisbane.  The  length  of  our  passage  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  days,  during  which  time  we  had  lots  of 
trouble,  arriving  short-handed,  four  of  the  crew  having 
been  washed  overboard  and  drowned. 

We  found  Brisbane  seething  with  excitement  over 
the  coming  celebrations  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond 
Jubilee.  One  of  the  great  events  was  to  be  a  gigantic 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  park,  in  front  of  the  Governor’s 
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house.  The  fireworks  had  arrived  very  late  from 
England  and,  as  the  Duns  Law  was  the  only  ship  in  port, 
the  Governor,  Lord  Lamington,  asked  our  officers  and 
men  to  set  up  the  rigging  for  the  display,  which  they  did. 

On  the  day  after  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  Governor 
and  Lady  Lamington  invited  us  boys  to  tea,  and,  coming 
from  a  “  Hungry  Shire,”  we  did  justice  to  the  good 
things  set  before  us.  There  were  six  apprentices,  and 
our  host  and  hostess  must  have  been  amazed  at  the 
quantities  of  cake  and  ice-cream  we  shifted.  We  were 
very  proud  lads  after  this ;  in  fact,  we  must  have  been 
a  bit  above  ourselves. 

We  sailed  from  Brisbane  to  Sydney,  where  there  were 
scores  of  ships  and  hundreds  of  apprentices.  So,  whenever 
you  heard  a  Duns  Law  boy  starting  a  conversation,  he 
would  commence  with  “  When  I  was  having  tea  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Lamington,  the  Governor  of  Queensland, 
you  know,”  etc.,  etc.  I  met  Lord  Lamington  only  a 
few  months  ago  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  that 
I  recognised  him  after  all  the  years  between,  but  I  was 
just  a  little  bit  disappointed  that  his  memory  had  to 
be  jogged  before  he  could  recall  the  incident,  and  then 
the  only  things  clear  in  his  mind  were  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  :  which  he  somehow  linked  up  with  some  very 
greedy  boys  who  must  have  made  themselves  ill,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  cake  they  ate. 

From  Sydney  we  crossed  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco, 
where  I  first  came  in  contact  with  the  wonderful  hospi¬ 
tality  shown  to  strangers,  not  only  in  California,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  I  was  only 
a  lad  of  fifteen  and  knew  nobody,  and  could  have  been 
of  no  use  or  interest  to  a  soul ;  yet  I  had  the  time  of 
my  life  in  San  Francisco,  just  through  being  polite  to 
an  old  gentleman  whose  straw  hat  blew  off  in  Market 
Street.  He  had  a  grandson  about  the  same  age  as 
myself,  with  whom  I  chummed  up,  and,  as  they  were 
a  prominent  family,  I  met  everybody. 

Many  arguments  have  arisen,  amongst  globe-trotters 
and  sailors,  as  to  which  is  the  most  beautiful  harbour 
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in  the  world.  Wherever  two  or  three  travellers  are 
gathered  together  this  question  is  bound  to  arise,  there 
being  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  favourites  are 
Sydney,  San  Francisco  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Personally, 
I  would  add  Naples,  and  then  find  it  impossible  to 
decide,  each  having  its  own  and  definite  charm. 

From  ’Frisco  we  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  for  home, 
having  a  very  bad  time,  unfortunately  losing  two  more 
men  overboard,  and  one  of  the  apprentices,  my  particular 
chum,  was  killed  through  falling  from  the  top-gallant 
yard  to  the  deck.  We  called  at  Queenstown  for  orders 
which  were  to  proceed  to  Havre,  from  which  port  I  came 
home  to  my  father’s  place  in  Nottinghamshire. 

My  next  vessel  was  a  beautiful  full-rigged  ship  called 
the  Largo  Law,  in  which  we  made  an  uneventful  voyage 
to  Sydney,  the  West  Coast  of  Chile,  and  home  again  to 
Hamburg. 

The  following  voyage  this  ship  was  commanded  by  the 
famous  Bully  Henderson,  who  had  just  previously  run  down 
the  La  Burgoyne — one  of  the  greatest  disasters  at  sea. 

It  was  whilst  I  was  in  the  Largo  Law  that  I  first  met 
Ernest  Shackleton,  an  apprentice  on  another  sailing 
ship  that  was  often  in  company  with  ours.  We  remained 
great  friends  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but  I  have 
much  more  to  say  about  Shackleton  later  on. 

During  my  last  voyage  in  the  Largo  Law  we  arrived 
in  Nagasaki,  just  before  the  Boxer  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  there  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Admiral  Dewey 
and  many  other  American  Naval  officers  ;  I  forget  their 
names,  but  amongst  the  ships  were  the  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  Bennington. 

The  Danish  Crown  Prince  was  out  there  in  a  Danish 
cruiser,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  in  the  German 
battleship  Kronprinzessin  Cecile,  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  had  the  Centurion,  Barfleur,  Endymion,  Alacrity, 
etc.  The  Powers  were  watching  each  other  very  closely 
at  that  time,  each  one  waiting  for  a  grab  from  China. 

The  Boer  War  had  been  threatening  when  we  left 
England,  and  on  our  arrival  in  Nagasaki  it  was  surprising 
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to  hear  that  after  many  British  reverses  Pretoria  had  been 
taken.  We  had  been  out  of  communication  with  the  world 
for  120  days,  or  rather  the  civilised  world,  for  we  had 
quite  a  curious  adventure  on  the  passage  from  England. 

We  were  becalmed  in  the  Straits  of  Bali,  between  the 
islands  of  Bali  and  Lumbok,  of  the  East  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Seeing  a  stream  of  water  tumbling  down  into 
the  sea,  it  occurred  to  Captain  Henderson  that,  being 
somewhat  short  of  fresh  water,  we  could  pass  away  the 
time  in  filling  up  our  tanks.  We  put  out  a  couple  of 
boats,  each  with  four  water  barrels,  and  rowed  to  the 
shore.  As  we  reached  shoal  water,  however,  we  were 
met  with  a  very  hostile  reception  from  a  tribe  of  natives, 
whose  kraal,  although  not  visible  from  the  ship,  was 
quite  close  to  the  beach.  They  bombarded  us  with 
stones,  which  they  threw  with  a  prodigious  force ;  in 
other  words,  we  knew  they  meant  it,  so  made  a  quick 
retreat,  hastily  pulling  back  to  the  ship. 

That  same  evening  a  large  canoe,  manned  by  natives, 
came  off,  making  signs  of  peace,  and  brought  us  a  quantity 
of  fruit  and  coconuts,  chickens,  eggs,  and  a  young  goat ; 
they  would  take  nothing  in  return.  They  were  able  to 
make  us  understand  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  :  we 
were  an  English  ship  ;  they  thought  we  were  Dutch,  and 
they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Dutch  for  a  long  time. 

The  next  morning  they  helped  us  to  get  water  and, 
when  we  had  finished,  gave  us  an  exhibition  of  fancy 
stone  throwing.  There  is  unlimited  ammunition  every¬ 
where,  the  beach  consisting  of  flat,  round  pebbles  of  all 
sizes.  One  trick  was  to  throw  a  stone,  which  would 
travel  for  about  twenty  yards  along  a  straight  trajectory 
and  then  shoot  right  up  in  the  air,  or  left,  right,  down 
— whichever  you  asked  for.  They  were  marvellously 
accurate,  being  able  to  hit  a  small  bird  at  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  without  difficulty.  They  throw  somewhat  like 
an  American  baseball  pitcher,  but  do  not  take  the  arm 
so  far  back,  and  put  in  much  more  wrist  work.  We 
also  had  an  exhibition  of  assegai  throwing,  and  thanked 
heaven  they  only  threw  stones  at  us. 
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When  a  breeze  came  we  pulled  up  anchor  and,  for 
two  or  three  hours,  sailed  slowly  between  the  islands  ; 
then,  becalmed  again,  we  found  the  camp  of  a  small 
Dutch  outpost.  We  pulled  off  to  the  shore,  and  there 
I  met  Sergeant  Van  Andel,  with  whom  I  was  to  be 
associated  many  years  after.  Mr.  Andel,  until  recently, 
was  the  Superintendent  Caterer  of  the  Cunard  Line. 
How  small  the  world  is  after  all ! 

Sailing  ships  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  seas,  and  a  very  good  thing  too.  The  people 
who  regret  the  passing  of  the  wind-jammer  are  not 
those  who  had  to  serve  on  them.  Certainly  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  under  all  sail,  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  but 
there  romance  ended,  especially  in  British  ships.  We 
were  known  as  “  Lime  Juicers,”  on  account  of  a  Board 
of  Trade  regulation  which  compelled  the  master  to 
supply,  and  the  crew  to  drink,  a  certain  quantity  of 
lime  juice  every  day  as  an  antiscorbutic.  I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  our  ships  were  the  worst  found 
ships  of  any  nation  with,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions. 
London  ships,  for  instance,  were  well  found,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  those  from  Aberdeen. 

True,  we  did  not  treat  our  crews  so  brutally  as  did 
either  the  Americans  or  Nova  Scotiamen,  but  that  was 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  officers  rather  than  the  policy 
of  the  owners.  The  wretched  quarters  they  were  housed 
in  and  the  beastly  food  supplied  were  too  horrible  for 
description.  The  way  a  master  would  obtain  a  crew, 
was  to  treat  with  an  individual  known  as  a  “  crimp.” 
He  was  a  benevolent  gentleman  who  entertained  sailors 
at  his  boarding-house  and  supplied  crews  to  captains 
of  sailing  ships.  These  poor  devils,  in  the  crew,  would 
be  brought  on  board  the  night  before  sailing,  either 
dead  drunk  or  drugged,  and  find,  to  their  horror,  in  the 
morning  that  they  were  at  sea  in  a  hated  wind-jammer. 
They  also  discovered  that  they  had  signed  away  to  the 
“  crimp,”  one,  two  or  three  months  of  their  pay  in 
advance,  and  very  often  had  no  clothing  or  bedding 
Besides  sharing  the  loot  with  the  crimp,  many  unscrupulous 
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captains  would  grossly  overcharge  for  the  clothes  the 
men  were  forced  to  buy  from  the  slop-chest. 

When  the  Largo  Law  was  paid  off  at  Grimsby,  on  my 
last  voyage,  the  men  complained  to  the  Superintendent, 
Board  of  Trade,  that  they  had  been  overcharged. 
Amongst  other  items,  the  captain,  who  was  forced  to 
produce  his  books,  had  made  a  profit  of  300  per  cent, 
out  of  tobacco  supplied  to  the  crew.  I  know  all  the 
clothing  accounts  had  been  faked,  but  the  price  of  a 
popular  brand  of  sailors’  tobacco  could  not  be,  as  the 
Superintendent  knew  what  it  cost  as  well  as  the  captain. 

Even  after  these  adjustments,  the  amounts  the  men 
had  to  draw  were  pitiably  small,  after  the  hardships  and 
dangers  they  had  been  through  for  eighteen  months. 
The  largest  amount  was  ten  pounds. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hardships  of  the  old  sailing  vessels, 
the  life  had  its  compensations.  It  was  a  splendid  train¬ 
ing  for  a  youth,  no  matter  what  occupation  he  intended 
to  follow  in  after  life.  There  was  something  manly  about 
a  sailor’s  life  in  the  old  clippers,  and  a  youth  quickly 
learned  to  be  self-reliant  and  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

He  also  learned  to  be  careful  and  sure  of  what  he  was 
doing  or  saying ;  if  somebody  up  aloft  called  for  the 
topsail  buntline  to  be  cast  adrift,  and  the  youth  let  go 
the  topsail  halyards,  the  mistake  would  probably  cost  the 
life  of  the  man  up  on  the  yard,  and  if  the  youth  shouted 
for  the  wrong  rope  something  might  happen  to  him. 

It  was  also  a  splendid  school  for  discipline,  and  one 
learned  not  only  the  value  of  exacting  discipline,  but  of 
subjecting  oneself  to  it.  There  were  very  exhilarating 
moments,  too,  some  of  which  remain  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  they  occurred  yesterday. 

The  last  passage  I  made  in  sail  was  from  San  Francisco 
to  Queenstown  ;  we  had  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
China  and  had  a  very  rough  voyage.  One  can  get  very 
dirty  weather  in  the  Pacific,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands. 

When  we  arrived  at  ’Frisco  we  were  ordered  up  the 
River  Sacramento  to  Port  Crockett,  to  discharge  our 
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cargo  at  Spreckles’s  sugar  wharf;  we  then  moved  to 
Port  Costa  and  loaded  a  cargo  of  wheat ;  from  there 
we  went  down  to  the  Bay  and  anchored  opposite  the 
sea  wall,  to  await  orders. 

Days,  weeks,  and  even  months  went  by,  but  we  were 
never  allowed  ashore.  We  saw  ship  after  ship  sailing 
for  China,  where  we  had  fully  made  up  our  minds  we 
also  were  fated  to  go,  which  meant  another  year  away 
from  home.  But  one  lovely  morning  we  pulled  the 
skipper  ashore  in  the  gig  about  nine  o'clock,  and  an 
hour  later  he  came  down  to  the  landing  steps  with 
smiles  all  over  his  face.  “  We’re  homeward  bound, 
lads,  he  said,  as  he  took  the  tiller  ropes.  How  we 
six  husky  lads  made  the  sparkling  spray  fly,  as  the  bows 
of  the  gig  cleft  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and, 
as  we  pulled  alongside,  broke  all  the  rules  which  are 
observed,  when  the  skipper  is  in  the  boat,  by  shouting 
out :  “  We’re  homeward  bound.”  The  ship  just  sprang 
to  life,  and  never  did  a  boat  come  up  more  quickly  out 
of  the  water  and  into  her  chocks  than  did  our  gig. 

“  Man  the  capstan,”  rang  out  the  cheery  voice  of  the 
mate,  and  in  no  time,  as  the  crew  marched  round  that 
capstan,  the  cable  began  to  come  inboard,  link  by  link. 

“  Give  us  a  song,  somebody,”  said  the  mate,  and 
presently,  keeping  time  to  the  clank  !  clank  !  clank !  of 
the  capstan  pawls,  rang  out  an  old,  time-honoured  shanty, 
first  the  solo,  and  then  the  chorus  : 

(Solo)  “  Sally  Brown,  I  love  your  daughter, 

(Chorus)  Way,  aye,  roll  and  go. 

(Solo)  I  kissed  her  down  by  the  rolling  water. 

(Chorus)  Spent  my  money  on  Sally  Brown,”  etc. 

This  song  continued  until  the  soloist  got  tired  of  it,  only 
for  somebody  else  to  start  up  another  one  : 

“  Rolling  home,  rolling  home, 

Rolling  home,  across  the  sea. 

Rolling  home  to  Merry  England, 

Rolling  home,  dear  land,  to  thee.” 

At  last  the  anchor  was  hove  above  the  water,  and 
the  youngsters  were  sent  aloft  to  loosen  the  stay-sails 
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whilst  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  with  cat  and  fish 
tackle,  brought  the  anchor  on  board  and  secured  it. 

Then  that  fine  ’Frisco  tug,  the  Fearless,  passed  her 
hawser  on  board,  a  helmsman  was  sent  to  the  wheel, 
and  soon  we  were  heading  out  to  sea.  How  those  stay¬ 
sails  rattled  up,  hand  over  hand,  each  man  willingly 
doing  the  work  of  two.  The  sheets  were  whipped  home 
in  a  trice,  and  now  the  youngsters,  without  any  telling, 
were  on  the  topsail  yards,  letting  go  the  gaskets  in  which 
the  snow-white  sails  had  rested  so  long.  As  the  ship 
gathered  way  the  canvas  began  to  spread  like  magic, 
first  the  lower  topsails  were  shaken  out  and  the  flapping 
canvas  sheeted  home,  then  the  upper  topsail  halyards 
were  manned  and  soon  all  the  topsails  were  set  on  fore, 
main  and  mizzen. 

The  ship  by  now  was  between  those  beautiful  head¬ 
lands,  so  aptly  called  the  Golden  Gates.  The  tug  could 
hardly  keep  ahead  and,  when  she  had  gathered  her 
hawser  up,  she  turned  round  and  steered  back  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  giving  us  as  she  went,  three 
long  blasts  on  her  horn,  a  sailor’s  way  of  saying  “  Good¬ 
bye  !  and  good  luck.” 

The  Largo  Law  was  now  on  her  own,  bounding  away 
as  sail  after  sail  was  set,  as  if,  after  her  long  imprisonment 
in  land-locked  waters,  she  wanted  to  spread  her  wings 
in  the  joy  of  her  freedom. 

We  were  homeward  bound,  and  it  was  glorious  to  sniff 
the  tang  of  the  briny  air,  and  to  feel  again  the  heave  of  the 
ship  to  the  white-crested  waves,  as  they  came  chasing 
after  her  stern,  as  if  in  welcome,  to  help  her  on  her  way. 

The  land  began  to  recede  from  us,  until  at  twilight 
the  high  cliffs  of  California  were  just  a  faint  blue  smudge 
on  the  horizon. 

In  the  morning  watch  it  was  my  turn  at  the  wheel, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  I  could  see  that  there  was  not  another 
vessel  in  sight  and  we  were  alone  on  the  ocean.  I  was 
steering  by  compass  south,  and  we  were  heading  for  that 
ever-elusive  place  where  sea  and  sky  meet,  the  ship 
“  bending  to  the  fair  breeze  with  music  in  her  wake.” 


Chapter  II 
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HAVING  finished  my  apprenticeship,  I  went  up  for 
examination  for  a  Second  Mate’s  certificate.  To 
my  surprise,  I  was  failed  for  colour  blindness. 
My  father  took  me  to  Dr.  Nettleship,  the  great  eye 
specialist,  who  said  I  was  not  colour  blind,  so  with  that 
authority  I  appealed  against  the  decision.  This  meant 
going  before  Sir  William  Abney,  the  Government  Colour 
Expert  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  was  a  very 
gruff  old  gentleman,  who  frightened  me  to  death  and 
then  failed  me.  Meeting  him  afterwards  in  private  life, 
he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  kindliest  of  souls,  his  gruffness 
being  only  an  official  attitude. 

It  had  always  been  my  ambition  to  get  into  the  Cunard 
Line,  and  the  Chairman  at  that  time,  Lord  Inverclyde, being 
a  friend  of  my  father,  got  me  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Purser  on  the  R.M.S.  Saxonia,  a  new  steamer  over 
14,000  tons,  then  almost  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world. 

It  was  an  enormous  change  from  the  roughness  and 
stem  discipline  of  sailing  ship  life  to  the  luxury  and 
refinement  of  a  great  ocean  liner.  My  first  Chief  Purser 
was  dear  old  Jimmy  McCubbin,  beloved  by  crew  and 
passengers  alike  ;  he  was  one  of  the  best-known  characters 
that  ever  sailed  the  Atlantic.  His  great  aim  in  fife  was 
to  collect  money  for  the  support  of  the  Liverpool  Sea¬ 
men’s  Orphanage,  in  which  institution  he  took  a  profound 
interest.  He  was  the  living  model  upon  which  Cut  cliff  e 
Hyne,  the  well-known  novelist  and  traveller,  based  his 
famous  hero,  “  Mr.  Horrocks,  Purser.” 

His  great  night  during  each  voyage  was  concert 
night.  Almost  every  Atlantic  steamer,  on  some  evening 
during  the  voyage,  holds  a  concert,  arranged  generally 
by  the  Purser,  having  for  its  object  the  raising  of  funds 
for  various  seamen’s  charities. 
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Sometimes,  or,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  rarely,  these 
concerts  are  brilliant  and  enjoyable,  especially  if  a  few 
“  Stars  ”  are  on  board.  As  a  rule,  however,  passengers 
attend  them  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  most  of  us 
attend  church  ;  and  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours,  are  bored  stiff  by  elocutionists  who  won’t  stop  and 
songsters  who  can’t  start. 

And  if  the  passengers  are  bored,  much  more  so  is  the 
Purser,  who  spends  about  two  days  in  getting  the  enter¬ 
tainment  up.  Jimmy  McCubbin  did  not  feel  that  way 
at  all ;  he  just  revelled  in  concerts.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  an  accomplished  musician,  in  fact,  a  whole 
entertainment  in  himself,  his  instrument  being  the 
concert-flute. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  to  be  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  that  dignified,  stately  old  lady,  Mrs.  Endicott, 
of  Boston,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

The  Purser,  when  his  turn  was  announced  by  the 
Chairman,  rose  up  from  his  seat  to  escort  Mrs.  Endicott 
to  the  piano-stool  with  all  the  courtesy  of  an  old-fashioned 
English  squire.  “  Give  me  G,  please,”  said  Mack,  with 
his  best  concert  smile,  putting  the  flute  to  his  lips,  and  the 
next  moment  blew  a  mighty  cloud  of  flour  all  over 
himself  and  Mrs.  Endicott’s  pristine  black  dress.  He  never 
batted  an  eyelash,  but  with  that  same  old-world  courtesy 
took  Mrs.  Endicoct’s  hand  and  escorted  her  through  the 
audience  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Beau  Brummel. 

But  when  he  got  out  of  the  saloon — oh  !  the  language. 
"I’ll  give  ten  !  no,  twenty  !  no,  a  hundred  pounds,  to 
find  out  who  put  that  flour  in  my  flute.  You  !  you 
damned  fool,  you  know  who  put  that  flour  in  my  flute. 
Don’t  you  want  to  earn  a  hundred  pounds  ?  ”  And  so 
he  raved.  It  was  really  a  dirty  trick  played  on  him  by 
a  passenger  friend.  That  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
played  in  public.  Mr.  McCubbin  was  Purser  of  the 
ill-fated  Lusitania,  and  was  drowned  when  that  ship 
was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale. 
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On  the  Saxonia,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  received 
his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 
We  used  to  forgather  every  afternoon  in  a  corner  of 
the  dining  saloon.  Lord  Charles,  who  was  very  fond  of 
children,  would  round  up  all  the  youngsters,  and  after 
filling  them  up  with  tea  and  cake,  tell  them  the  most 
thrilling  stories.  One  bright  little  American  girl,  aged 
about  seven  or  so,  said  to  him  one  afternoon  : 

“  Are  you  the  same  Lord  Beresford  that  my  school 
book  talks  about  ?  ” 

“  What  does  your  school  book  say  ?  ”  was  the  reply. 

“  It  says  all  about  a  ship  called  the  Condor  that  fought 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Admiral  said  :  ‘Well  done.  Condor  !  ” 

“  Yes  !  that  was  me,”  replied  Lord  Charles. 

The  little  girl  looked  at  him  dubiously,  shook  her 
head,  and  said  : 

“  I  don’t  believe  you,  because  you  are  not  wounded.” 

On  arrival  at  Liverpool  Bar  Lightships,  we  ran  into  a 
dense  fog  and  were  obliged  to  anchor.  The  Cunard  Co. 
very  kindly  sent  their  tender,  the  Skirmisher ,  down  the 
river  to  take  me  to  the  landing  stage,  my  youngest 
brother  being  very  ill. 

Lord  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  going  with  me, 
also  a  young  gentleman  who  was  suffering  from  injury 
to  his  brain,  sustained  in  a  football  match  at  Oxford. 
He  had  been  out  to  America  to  see  a  surgeon,  famed  for 
brain  operations,  only  to  be  told  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  that  he  might  die  at  any  moment.  It  took 
the  Skirmisher  hours  to  find  the  landing  stage,  eventually 
arriving  alongside  at  2  a.m.  The  young  gentleman 
was  very  bad  on  the  way,  and  in  great  agony.  He  died 
a  few  minutes  after  we  landed.  I  forget  his  name. 

The  Admiral  and  I  could  not  find  a  cab,  so  we  walked 
up  to  the  old  Adelphi  Hotel,  where  I  found  that  my  first 
train  left  Central  station  at  5  a.m. 

Being  depressed  by  the  death  we  had  just  witnessed, 
for  we  had  held  the  deceased  up  between  us  all  the  way 
from  the  ship  until  he  died,  and  also  having  no  further 
news  of  my  young  brother,  Lord  Charles  very  kindly 
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stayed  up  with  me  in  front  of  the  smoke  room  fire, 
until  it  was  time  for  my  train.  We  just  sat  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  and  exchanging  stories.  When  I  reached 
my  father’s  house  my  brother  had  been  dead  three 
days. 

The  following  voyage  a  very  unfortunate  mishap  took 
place,  in  which  Dame  Nellie  Melba  was  the  victim.  The 
Saxonia  had  been  lying  in  Boston  for  about  a  week  in 
bitterly  cold  weather,  the  thermometer  registering 
twelve  degrees  below  zero. 

Greater  care  has  to  be  taken  on  board  ship  than  in 
buildings  on  shore  to  prevent  water  pipes  from  bursting. 
The  usual  practice  is,  at  the  first  sign  of  frost,  to  allow 
all  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  pipes.  The  hydrants  are 
all  left  open  to  prevent  vacuum,  and  of  course,  it  is  very 
important  that  all  these  hydrants  are  closed  before  the 
water  is  run  into  the  pipes  again.  Unfortunately,  on 
this  occasion  the  Chief  Officer  was  laid  up  with  a  touch 
of  pneumonia,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  depute  a 
subordinate  to  perform  this  all-important  duty. 

On  the  voyage,  Melba  had  very  kindly  offered  to  sing 
for  us,  but  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  music  out  of  one 
of  her  trunks  in  the  hold.  When  the  officer  went  down 
with  his  men  to  find  the  trunk,  he  found  a  hydrant  had 
been  left  open,  and  the  water  had  been  pouring  out  of  it 
like  a  torrent  for  four  days.  Although  there  were  a 
thousand  other  trunks  in  the  hold,  it  was  Melba’s  baggage 
that  was  right  under  this  stream.  Everything  she  had 
in  the  hold  was  absolutely  ruined. 

I  took  her  down  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
and  when  she  opened  the  trunks  and  saw  the  wreckage 
she  was  very  fine  about  it.  She  said  : 

“I  am  sorry  this  has  happened,  and  I  do  hope 
nobody  will  get  into  trouble  through  it.  They  will  not 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.” 

Her  famous  opal  dress  was  just  a  mass  of  disintegrated 
fabric,  the  opals  being  in  a  heap  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk.  In  spite  of  the  generous  attitude  of  Melba,  the 
Chief  Officer,  who  was  on  turn  for  command,  lost  his 
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promotion  ;  in  fact,  he  was  reduced  to  a  smaller  ship, 
and  treated  very  unfairly. 

Melba  has  crossed  many  times  since,  and  if  I  happened 
to  be  the  Purser,  she  would  come  to  the  office  and  say  : 

“  Look  after  my  luggage,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

A  great  friend  of  Melba’s — like  her,  born  in  Australia — 
also  had  some  damage  done  to  his  trunks  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  Haddon  Chambers,  the  playwright,  who 
had  just  finished  writing  “  The  Tyranny  of  Tears.” 
Haddon  travelled  with  me  many  times  after  that,  always 
sitting  next  to  me  at  table.  The  last  time  was  with 
Lord  Robin  Innes  Kerr,  on  the  Aquitania — this  was  just 
before  he  died.  Lord  Robin,  who  is  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  was  captured  in  the  retreat  from  Mons, 
but  was  rescued  when  the  Germans  retreated  from  the 
Marne.  He  married  Jose  Collins  soon  after  his  return 
from  America. 

Not  long  after  the  accident  to  Melba’s  baggage,  Mr. 
McCubbin  was  transferred,  and  he  was  disappointed, 
because  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Dr.  Ingram  whose  journey  to  America  on  the  Saxonia 
had  been  announced.  He  had  just  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  London. 

“  Our  democratic  bishop,”  as  the  Cockneys  called 
him,  was  popular  with  everybody  on  board,  both  English 
and  American.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
delicious  stories  for  every  occasion.  When  presiding  at 
the  concert  he  made  an  appeal  for  the  destitute  orphans 
of  seamen.  Wringing  the  hearts  of  his  audience  with 
stories  of  his  own  work  in  the  slums  of  the  East  End  of 
London,  he  told  the  following  : 

He  came  upon  two  ragged  little  urchins,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  quarrelling  bitterly  ;  the  boy  was  using  dreadful 
language.  The  Bishop  went  up  to  him  and  said  : 

“  My  lad,  are  you  not  afraid  that  God  will  punish  you 
for  using  such  bad  language  ?  ” 

“  No  !  ”  said  the  urchin,  “  who’s  he  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  of  God  ?  ” 
said  the  Bishop. 
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“  No  !  ”  said  the  urchin,  but  seeing  the  look  of  con¬ 
sternation  on  the  Bishop’s  face,  the  little  girl  looked  up 
shyly  at  him  and  said  : 

“  Is  his  other  name  Dam  ?  ” 

The  Bishop  of  London  had  a  great  reception  in  America. 

I  heard  President  Roosevelt  speaking  of  him  years 
afterwards.  The  Bishop  went  to  Washington  where  he 
beat  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  tennis. 

In  the  winter  of  1903  the  Saxonia  was  put  on  the 
New  York  service  in  place  of  the  Etruria,  which  ship  had 
broken  down.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  New  York 
and  one  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  evening, 
together  with  the  first  officer,  Paddy  Low,  who  knew 
the  city  well,  I  went  to  Weber  and  Field’s  theatre.  It 
was  snowing  and  bitterly  cold. 

On  coming  out  of  the  theatre  we  found  that  a  blizzard 
had  struck  New  York  and  all  traffic  was  stopped,  except 
the  electric  cars  on  the  avenues  and  Broadway.  We 
alighted  from  the  Broadway  car  at  Union  Square  and 
walked  down  towards  the  ship,  which  was  lying  at  Pier 
forty-eight,  at  the  foot  of  Jane  Street.  We  had  passed 
the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Jane  Street,  where  a 
group  of  men  were  standing  in  the  entrance  of  a  saloon, 
apparently  taking  shelter  from  the  blizzard.  Suddenly 
I  felt  a  tremendous  blow,  which  caught  me  partly  on  the 
neck  and  partly  on  the  top  of  my  back.  I  instinctively 
dodged  it,  so  saving  a  crash  on  the  head.  I  went  down 
in  the  snow,  but  managed  to  scramble  up  and  get  my 
back  against  some  iron  railings. 

Paddy  Low  was  down,  and  one  of  our  assailants  gave 
him  a  terrific  kick  in  the  chest  which  laid  him  out.  At 
that  time  I  was  in  good  condition,  and  could  box,  but 
they  rushed  me  after  a  while,  and  dragged  me  down  into 
the  snow,  where  one  man  held  my  throat,  another  my 
feet,  whilst  the  rest  went  through  my  pockets.  I  had  very 
little  money,  but  my  gold  watch  and  chain  went.  At 
that  time  there  was  an  overhead  railway  station  on  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  at  Jane  Street,  and 
fortunately  a  train  came  in  just  at  the  right  moment,  for 
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as  the  alighting  passengers  came  down  the  steps,  our 
assailants  bolted.  A  gentleman  from  amongst  the 
passengers  kindly  assisted  me  to  get  Low  down  to  the 
ship,  which  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  We 
passed  a  policeman,  standing  in  a  doorway,  who  must 
have  not  only  heard,  but  seen  the  whole  affray,  there 
being  a  bright  electric  street -light  on  the  corner. 

When  we  got  on  board,  the  Chief  Officer,  Ernest  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  some  other  officers  immediately  went  out  to  try 
and  round  up  the  gang,  whilst  Paddy  and  I  were  attended 
by  the  doctor. 

I  looked  the  worse  of  the  two,  my  face  and  shoulders 
were  drenched  in  blood,  but  on  examination,  beyond 
severe  bruising  from  the  first  blow — it  was  a  sand-bag 
that  had  struck  me — there  was  no  further  injury.  When 
I  was  being  dragged  down,  one  of  the  men  got  my  head 
between  his  legs  and  promptly  found  my  teeth  buried  in 
his  thigh,  probably  a  main  artery  was  severed  as  Pentecost 
found  a  lot  of  blood  at  the  scene  of  the  affray.  Low  was 
put  to  bed  and  lived  until  we  reached  Liverpool.  He 
died  a  few  days  after  from  septic  pneumonia  caused  by 
the  severe  blow  on  the  chest.  Our  attackers  were  not 
Americans,  they  spoke  some  language  which  I  could 
not  recognise. 

About  that  time  both  America  and  England  became 
interested  in  the  new  religion  founded  by  Alexander 
Dowie.  He  claimed  to  be  the  re-incarnation  of  Elijah, 
and  his  son,  “  The  Unkissed  One,”  was  Elisha.  A  new 
town  near  Chicago  was  established,  which  flourished 
under  the  name  of  Zion  City.  Many  thousands  of  people 
joined  the  new  faith,  not  only  from  America,  but  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Zion  City  prospered,  its  products 
found  markets  everywhere.  Zion  City  chocolates,  for 
instance,  were  very  nice  and  very  popular.  Amongst 
other  institutions  the  Zionists  had  a  common  purse,  of 
course  kept  by  Elijah,  who  embarked  on  the  Saxonia  to 
visit  the  faithful  in  Beersheba,  otherwise  known  as 
England.  He  brought  from  Zion  City  a  mysterious 
box  which  many  unkind  people,  even  certain  of  the 
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American  Press,  suggested  contained  the  concentrated 
riches  of  Zion  City.  He  was  a  dynamic  old  gentleman, 
eloquent  and  picturesque,  with  a  long,  white  flowing 
beard  and,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  held  you  with  a 
glittering  eye.  He  was  indeed  an  ancient  mariner,  an 
Australian  by  birth,  who  had  sailed  the  Seven  Seas. 

The  voyage  was  particularly  stormy,  and  his  disciples 
were  sea-sick  and  nervous.  It  is  strange  that  religious 
cranks  always  have  such  a  rooted  objection  to  leave  this 
mundane  existence  for  that  happy  Elysium  of  theirs 
where  there  are  no  storms,  no  pain,  no  strife,  and  where 
everything  is  joy  and  bliss  ! 

Now  all  sailors  know  that  when  a  violent  gale  is 
abating,  invariably  the  weather  becomes  squally.  The 
more  violent  the  gale,  the  more  violent  the  squalls,  and 
the  more  violent  the  squalls,  the  more  sudden  and 
peaceful  are  the  calms  between.  The  ship  had  been 
ploughing  through  a  wicked  gale  which  was  abating,  in 
fact  going  through  exactly  that  phase  just  described. 

Dowie,  spotting  this,  announced  that  the  ship  was 
in  danger,  and  that  he  was  going  to  still  the  storm. 
His  followers  gathered  round  him  in  the  nice  warm, 
comfortable  dining  saloon,  where  he  prayed  for  faith, 
really  waiting  for  a  good,  hard  squall,  which  any  old 
sailor  could  sense,  without  going  on  deck,  by  the  heeling 
of  the  ship.  When  it  came,  his  disciples,  and  others  out 
of  curiosity,  followed  him  out  on  the  deck,  where  they 
assembled  forward  under  the  bridge.  To  see  this  old 
patriarch,  his  flowing  white  beard  bent  to  the  shrieking 
wind,  was  an  impressive  sight,  the  bright  winter  moon 
adding  to  its  weirdness. 

The  Prophet  bade  his  disciples  kneel  and  give  them¬ 
selves  to  God  in  silent  prayer.  At  the  right  moment,  he 
stood  up,  saying,  “  Behold  the  works  of  God.  Then 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  heavens,  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Peace,  be  still !  ”  As  the  wind  rapidly  died 
away,  the  disciples  went  into  ecstasies  of  joy.  Dowie 
was  careful  to  take  them  all  down  to  the  saloon  again 
before  the  next  squall  came  along,  where  he  preached 
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for  hours.  Of  course,  when  they  got  up  in  the  morning 
they  found  lovely  weather.  Dowie  gained  thirty-seven 
new  converts  that  night 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  people  could  be  so  credulous 
as  to  be  taken  in  by  this  trick  ;  it  is  a  very  old  wheeze 
on  sailing  ships. 

Rumour  must  have  been  fairly  correct  in  regard  to  the 
mysterious  box,  for  Dowie  did  not  return  to  Zion  City, 
and  together  with  its  wealth,  the  community  lost  its 
prosperity  ;  Zion  City  became  bankrupt  soon  after  Dowie’s 
departure,  and  the  new  religion  faded  away. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  American  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  made  their  great  raid  on  the  English  markets, 
and  put  the  British  firms  right  out  of  business. 

The  city  of  Northampton  was  so  badly  hit  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  starving,  and  a  shilling  sub¬ 
scription  was  inaugurated  by  the  Press  throughout 
England  to  relieve  their  distress.  The  first  cargo  of 
shoes  came  over  on  the  Saxonia,  hence  the  Saxone  shoe. 
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FROM  the  Saxonia  I  was  promoted  to  one  of  our 
crack  vessels,  the  Campania,  missing  the  ships 
in  between.  My  purser  was  Tich  Graham, 
although  I  never  met  anybody  who  had  the  temerity  to 
address  him  that  way.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
particularly  hard  on  young  men  ;  I  had  a  row  with  him 
the  first  night  at  sea,  but  after  that  got  along  famously. 

The  Campania  was  a  very  busy  ship,  and  on  that 
voyage  Mr.  Marconi,  with  his  special  staff,  was  on  board, 
and  an  attempt  was  going  to  be  made  to  publish  a  daily 
newspaper  throughout  the  voyage.  This  was  the  first 
Ocean  daily  paper.  It  was  called  the  GunardD  ally  Bulletin. 

Almost  every  purser  claims  the  honour  of  publishing 
the  first  sea  newspaper,  but  a  reference  to  “  Who’s  Who  ” 
under  “  Marconi,  Guglielmo,”  will  settle  the  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that,  after  our  success,  ship  after  ship 
was  rapidly  equipped  with  the  appliances  for  producing 
a  newspaper,  so  that  each  purser  thought  his  was  the  first. 

On  this  trip,  wireless  communication  was,  for  the  first 
time,  maintained  with  land  during  the  complete  Atlantic 
voyage.  Many  ships  cannot  do  this  to-day — even  the 
“  cracks  ”  don’t  always.  In  fact  we  received  the  news 
more  regularly  and  in  better  shape  than  the  editors  of 
the  various  Ocean  editions  of  the  Daily  Mail  do  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  editor  and  myself  the  assistant, 
Marconi  very  generously  saying  that  he  could  trust  us  to 
do  our  part  of  the  work,  and  if  success  crowned  the 
experiment,  we  were  to  have  our  share  of  the  honours. 
We  produced  a  good  paper  every  morning  except  the 
last,  which  I  am  afraid  we  faked  a  bit.  It  appears  that 
the  operator  on  duty,  who  had  practically  had  no  sleep 
for  a  week,  gave  way  to  outraged  nature  and  fell  asleep. 
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Marconi  was  delighted  with  the  results,  and,  of  course, 
this  feat  was  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  wireless.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wireless  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  the  majority  of  people  were  sceptical,  and  the 
“  Man  in  the  Street  ”  frankly  thought  it  all  a  fake. 

Even  some  of  my  own  friends  on  board  thought  our 
newspaper  a  hoax.  One  gentleman  wrote  to  me  after¬ 
wards,  saying  that  until  he  had  compared  the  Cunard 
Daily  Bulletin  with  the  daily  issues  of  the  New  York 
Times,  he  had  had  no  belief  in  wireless.  Even  some  of 
the  ship’s  officers  had  no  faith  in  it. 

When  the  ship  arrived  the  whole  of  New  York  came 
down  to  meet  her,  everybody  clamouring  for  copies  of 
the  newspaper.  Offers  of  ioo  dollars  for  a  single  copy 
were  freely  made.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  give  my  sets 
away  to  friends  ;  they  are  very  valuable  to-day,  and 
have  often  been  forged. 

As  a  memento,  Marconi  presented  Graham  with  a 
silver  tea-service,  and  to  myself  he  gave  an  autographed 
photo  in  a  handsome  silver  frame,  which  was  in  my 
possession  just  two  hours  and  then  stolen  from  my  room. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  souvenir  craze,  which 
reminds  me  of  a  party  of  Americans  who  were  arrested 
at  Liverpool  when  coming  on  board  the  Campania.  It 
appears  that  they  were  being  shown  over  one  of  the 
big  houses — from  memory  I  believe  it  was  Chatsworth — 
when  a  young  lady,  aged  eighteen  years,  saw  a  pretty 
little  thing,  on  a  dressing  table  in  a  State  bedroom, 
which  she  slipped  into  her  bag  as  a  souvenir.  It  turned 
out  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  historic 
miniature  in  a  gold  frame,  encrusted  with  rubies,  and 
worth  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

Her  father  got  her  out  of  the  trouble  by  giving  a  very 
generous  cheque  to  a  British  charity  ;  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  souvenir  hunting  was  not  considered  dishonest  but 
rather  smart. 

The  Chevalier  Marconi  is  a  real  good  sort.  He  is 
not  at  all  the  man  of  the  popular  imagination,  and  not 
a  bit  like  those  wild-eyed,  long-haired  inventors  one 
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generally  pictures  rushing  up  the  steps  of  His  Majesty’s 
Patents  Office. 

He  is,  in  fact,  jolly  and  exceedingly  good  company 
and  fond  of  a  good  story  or  playing  a  joke.  He  is  rather 
good-looking,  loves  good  food,  good  wines,  and  nice 
people  ;  in  America  he  would  be  called  a  real  “  HE  ”  man. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  crossing  that  trip  to  race  for 
the  American  Cup  with  Shamrock  III ,  also  the  American 
Polo  Team  who  had  been  beaten  at  Hurlingham.  (Up 
to  that  time  the  Americans  had  never  beaten  England.) 

Sir  Thomas  was  very  much  amused  by  an  alleged 
humorous  article  I  wrote  in  the  Bulletin  purporting  to 
be  the  morning’s  news  on  a  date  in  1925.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  over  twenty  years  before 
1925.  The  article  contained  an  exciting  description  of 
how  Shamrock  XVI,  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  won 
the  last  race  in  the  American  Cup. 

Another  part  of  the  article  was  a  very  technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  American  Polo  Team  beating  England, 
in  which  I  received  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  team, 
knowing  nothing  of  polo  myself. 

After  a  few  voyages,  I  was  sent  to  the  Campania’s 
sister  ship,  the  Lucania,  the  Commodore  ship  of  the 
fleet,  in  those  days  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean.  She  was 
the  fastest  passenger  ship  in  the  world.  The  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  interest  that  happened  to  the  Lucania,  was 
that  as  soon  as  she  left  the  shelter  of  the  Irish  coast,  she 
ran  into  a  heavy  sea  which  smashed  her  up  so  badly  that 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  put  back  into  Queenstown, 
where  we  remained  some  days. 

My  job  every  night  was  to  go  ashore  on  the  last  tender 
but  one,  to  round  up  the  “  drunks  ”  who  were  generally 
to  be  found  either  at  the  “  Queen’s  ”  or  "  Rob  Roy 
Hotel.”  Sometimes  they  would  get  astray  into  the  other 
places,  but  my  mate  and  I  knew  where  to  find  them. 

We  only  allowed  the  saloon  passengers  on  shore,  and 
checked  them  off  and  on  the  ship,  so  that  we  always 
knew  who  were  missing.  Navy  fashion.  Idle  saloon 
passengers  from  great  liners  get  into  just  as  much  mischief 
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as  Naval  bluejackets  do,  in  fact,  more,  having  more 
money  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  John  McFadden,  the  “  Cotton  King  ”  and  great 
millionaire,  was  one  of  the  passengers  marooned  on  board 
at  Queenstown.  I  assisted  him  in  doing  some  work 
made  necessary  by  the  enforced  delay  and  by  so  doing 
made  a  friend  for  life.  Mr.  McFadden  did  a  great  work 
for  humanity  in  founding  and  endowing  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

This  institution  has  made  many  parts  of  the  world 
inhabitable  for  the  white  man  ;  it  has  made  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  possible  and  life  in  the  tropics  much 
more  healthy  and  pleasant.  It  has  also  done  invaluable 
work  in  the  investigation  of  all  kinds  of  tropical  diseases, 
many  of  which  can  now  not  only  be  cured,  but  prevented, 
thanks  to  this  great  institution. 

John  McFadden  was  a  great  trencherman,  a  meal  to 
him  was  somewhat  of  a  religious  rite.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  gourmand,  but  an  epicure  who  had  the  art  of 
gastronomy  down  to  a  fine  point.  A  menu  not  correctly 
balanced  or  in  good  taste  would  revolt  his  very  soul. 
Whoever  had  the  luck  to  be  a  guest  at  a  dinner  designed 
and  given  by  dear  old  John  had  something  to  talk  about 
and  something  to  remember. 

Coming  eastward  that  trip  the  second  night  from  New 
York  the  wireless  operator  gave  me  the  news-sheet  for 
the  following  morning’s  Bulletin,  remarking  that  there 
had  been  another  big  murder  in  New  York.  Being 
rather  tired  of  New  York  murders  (editorially,  of  course) 
I  took  no  notice,  but  was  shocked  when  I  came  to  the 
item  to  learn  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Stanford  White,  had 
been  murdered  by  Harry  Thaw.  I  did  not  know  who 
Thaw  was,  but  the  purser  not  only  knew  the  family 
but  told  me  that  Mrs.  Thaw,  the  boy’s  mother,  was  on 
the  ship.  There  was  a  very  unpleasant  job  the  following 
morning  breaking  the  news.  Poor  Mrs.  Thaw,  no  son 
was  ever  worth  the  anguish  that  this  mother  went 
through. 

Charles  Fecke,  the  genial  manager  of  the  Cunard 
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Passenger  office,  known  to  every  Atlantic  traveller,  was 
foreman  of  the  jury  at  the  Thaw  trial.  He  keeps  to 
this  day  a  collection  of  letters  threatening  his  life  if  he 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  some  with  the  same 
threats  if  he  said  “Not  guilty  ;  the  verdict  was 
“  Guilty.” 

Another  unpleasant  duty  of  breaking  bad  news  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  wireless  reported  the  San  Francisco 
disaster.  Amongst  other  detail  it  was  stated  that  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  the  fashionable  street  of  San  Francisco, 
was  destroyed,  and  that  some  of  the  Van  Ness  family, 
after  whom  the  street  had  been  named,  had  lost  their 
lives.  The  head  of  the  family  was  on  board  and  he 
would  not  believe  the  news.  He  said  that  the  Bulletin 
flagrantly  exaggerated  everything,  and  just  sought 
sensation  ;  we  had  said  nothing  about  his  own  family. 
He  learnt  all  too  soon  that  we  had  not  exaggerated. 

A  little  adventure  in  the  Lucania  was  rather  amusing 
but  might  have  ended  in  tragedy.  One  night  we  were 
working  very  late  when  the  Purser,  who  was  in  evening 
dress  uniform,  asked  me  to  go  along  to  his  room  to  get 
his  keys  out  of  his  day  uniform  jacket  pocket.  I  went 
along  to  the  room  he  usually  occupied,  and  knowing 
where  his  jacket  always  hung,  without  switching  on  the 
light,  was  feeling  in  his  coat  pocket,  or  I  thought  it  was 
his,  when — click — on  went  the  light  and  a  man  in  the 
bunk  was  pointing  a  revolver  at  me  with  a  very  shaky 
hand. 

“  Hands  up  !  ”  said  he,  an  order  which  I  promptly 
obeyed. 

I  tried  to  explain,  but  he  would  not  listen.  He  had 
his  finger  on  the  bell  and  very  soon  the  night  watchman 
came  on  the  scene.  I  ordered  him  to  fetch  the  Purser 
he  came  at  once,  and  explanations  were  made. 

It  appeared  that  the  Purser  had  forgotten  to  tell  me 
he  had  moved  to  another  room.  This  is  one  of  the 
occasions  in  which  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence, 
one’s  hand  in  another  man’s  pocket,  would  have  been 
wrong. 


Chapter  IV  The  Adriatic,  Messina,  the  Archduke 

Ferdinand,  and  President  Roosevelt 

FROM  the  Lucania  I  was  promoted  to  Chief  Purser, 
being  then  twenty-four  years  old,  the  youngest 
Purser  ever  appointed  in  the  Cunard  Line.  My 
first  ship  was  the  JJltonia,  and  the  change  from  the  Queen 
of  the  Seas  to  that  ship  was  almost  greater  than  from 
sailing  ships  to  passenger  liner,  only  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Sailing  ships  may  not  have  been  comfortable 
but  they  were  at  least  clean.  Ambassadors,  statesmen, 
artists,  men  of  letters,  merchant  princes,  and  the  finest 
of  two  continents  travelled  on  the  Lucania  ;  the  Ultonia 
traded  between  the  Mediterranean  and  New  York,  and 
carried  just  emigrants — and  such  emigrants — the  dregs 
of  Southern  Europe.  Our  ships  alone  were  carrying 
them  over  at  the  rate  of  six  thousand  a  month  ;  there 
is  no  wonder  that  the  United  States  called  a  halt,  and 
insisted  on  her  right  to  limit  the  number  and  make  a 
selection  of  her  immigrants.  The  Ultonia  was  an  awful 
ship  ,  she  was  full  of  bugs  and  rats,  and  everything 
unpleasant. 

There  was  a  jolly  crowd  of  officers  on  board  and  a  good 
skipper,  so  in  spite  of  all  our  discomforts,  we  were  very 
happy.  It  took  us  over  a  fortnight  to  go  from  Fiume 
to  New  York,  sometimes  three  weeks,  by  which  time  we 
had  inculcated  some  idea  of  bodily  cleanliness  and 
household  hygiene  into  the  minds  of  our  emigrants,  but 
we  only  had  to  start  all  over  again  with  another  lot. 

We  had  a  mutiny  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  firemen 
having  broken  open  the  wine  cellar,  and  being  full  of 
booze  and  courage,  they  armed  themselves  with  fire- 
axes  and  defended  their  quarters  against  all  comers. 
As  the  skipper  wanted  to  avoid  bloodshed  if  possible, 
the  officers  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  we  managed 
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to  put  the  mutineers  in  irons.  Volunteers  stoked  the 
furnaces,  but  not  with  very  much  success,  the  speed 
dropping  down  to  two  knots  per  hour. 

The  firemen  had  sobered  up  by  the  next  evening,  and 
they  were  put  back  to  work,  sadder  and  wiser  men, 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  them  on  arrival  in 
port,  for  mutiny  at  sea  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

No  action  was  taken,  however,  for  the  men  all  deserted 
in  New  York,  which  saved  a  lot  of  trouble. 

The  Port  of  Fiume  was  our  head-quarters  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  it  was  the  only  port  in  Hungary,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  opposite  Monte 
Maggiore,  on  whose  slopes  nestle  the  lovely  Austrian 
resorts  of  Lovrano  and  Abbazia.  It  was  our  favourite 
port,  but  life  was  made  a  little  less  pleasant  on  account 
of  the  absurd  officiousness  of  the  Hungarian  authorities, 
or  at  least  until  you  got  used  to  them  and  then  you 
laughed.  For  instance  on  the  morning  of  sailing  every 
member  of  the  crew,  about  300  in  number,  had  to  line 
up  on  deck.  The  first  process  was  for  the  port  doctor, 
his  name  was  Telffer,  to  turn  up  everybody’s  eyelids  to 
see  if  he  had  tracoma ;  when  Telffer  went  over  to  New 
York  himself  he  was  the  only  person  on  board  found 
to  be  suffering  from  tracoma,  a  highly  contagious 
disease. 

Then  under  the  direction  of  the  Hungarian  Authorities, 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  ship  and  a 
sewing  machine,  we  went  through  a  farce  of  boat  and 
fire-drill.  But  the  dignity  of  the  various  authorities  and 
their  pomposity  was  too  ridiculous  for  description.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  held  high  office  in  the  State,  but  no 
matter  what  office  they  held,  you  would  see  them,  after 
it  was  all  over,  scrounging  round  the  Chief  Steward 
for  “  Please,  I  vish  a  Yo-k  ha-am.  I  would  a  pin-arple, 
zee  EENGLISH  Kippare  he  so  goot,”  and  so  on.  There 
was  never  a  comic  opera  island  funnier  than  Fiume. 

After  six  months  I  was  promoted  to  the  Pannonia,  a 
much  nicer  little  ship,  for  besides  emigrants  she  carried 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  saloon  passengers. 
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She  was  on  the  same  service,  and  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  for  Fiume  to  take  up  her  station. 

On  arrival  at  Naples,  Vesuvius  was  very  active,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  volcanic  dust  in  the 
air,  but  we  went  to  our  berth  and  commenced  coaling. 

The  air  grew  thicker  and  loud  rumblings  were  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  volcano,  then  violent  explosions 
followed.  The  dust  grew  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  ship  out  of  port.  Respirators  were  improvised, 
as  the  dust  was  very  sharp  and  painful  to  the  throat  and 
lungs.  Luckily  we  had  not  allowed  any  of  our  people 
to  go  on  shore,  for  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  in 
the  open  air,  though  it  was  not  so  bad  indoors.  There 
were  two  days  of  this,  when  the  wind  changed,  blowing 
hard  towards  Vesuvius,  thus  clearing  away  the  dust, 
which  had  settled  everywhere,  and  looked  like  a  fall  of 
brown  snow.  The  mountain  could  now  be  seen  clearly, 
very  angry  and  active,  the  picturesque  cone  which  once 
crowned  it  having  completely  disappeared. 

Dreadful  things  had  happened  in  Naples.  The  roof  of 
the  great  Galleria  Umberto,  under  which  thousands  had 
taken  shelter,  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  settling 
dust,  killing  hundreds  of  people.  Many  peasants  had 
perished  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  villages,  farms,  vine¬ 
yards,  lemon  groves,  even  the  railway  had  been  engulfed 
in  molten  lava.  Many  deaths  were  caused  by  pneumonia 
as  a  result  of  inhaling  that  awful  dust,  but  when  we 
returned  three  weeks  later  it  all  seemed  forgotten. 

It  is  often  asked  why  people  stay  in  such  dangerous 
places  ;  the  answer  is  that  man  can  earn  a  living  near  a 
volcano  with  so  little  exertion.  The  earth,  being  primary, 
needs  no  fertilising,  and  things  will  grow  there  that  will 
grow  nowhere  else. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  zones  of  land  around 
Vesuvius  and  Etna  supply  the  whole  world  with  lemons. 
Near  Taormina,  in  the  Etna  zone,  one  can  see  fruit-bearing 
lemon  trees  growing  out  of  lava  flows  not  four  years 
old  ;  these  trees  not  being  planted  by  human  agency 
at  all.  There  will  always  be  a  dense  population  in  these 
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districts.  Messina  has  been  totally  destroyed  eight 
times  in  modern  history,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  also 
were  destroyed  many  times  before  they  were  finally 
buried  completely  by  Vesuvius. 

Naples,  in  spite  of  being  overshadowed  by  thac  grim 
old  monster,  which  is  for  ever  grumbling  and  threatening 
her  with  the  fate  of  older  cities — those  victims  whose 
bones  are  now  being  exhumed  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  the  mighty  Romans  lived — is  the  gayest  city  in  the 
world. 

The  Neapolitans  are  light-hearted,  witty,  laughter- 
loving  people.  Their  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  happy 
lilt  of  their  beautiful  songs.  And  how  they  can  sing  ! 

One  evening  the  Doctor  and  I  were  invited  to  dine  with 
Puccini  and  Leoncavello  at  the  Hotel  Reale  on  the  Santa 
Lucia,  Puccini’s  wife  and  her  sister  being  also  in  the 
party.  The  dinner  was  laid  out  on  a  low  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  street  and  the  Bay,  which  was  all  shimmering 
in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  glorious  view,  gaunt  old 
Vesuvius  pointing  skywards  beyond  the  Cast  el  del  Nuova 
completing  the  picture. 

By  some  means  the  street  singers  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
learned  that  the  two  great  composers  were  in  their 
midst,  and  quickly  hundreds  of  them  assembled  in  front 
of  the  balcony  to  serenade  them  with  their  own  operas. 
Surely  there  was  never  a  more  beautiful  rendering  of 
La  Boheme  or  of  Pagliacci. 

As  Puccini  remarked,  music  is  in  the  soul  of  the 
Neapolitan,  be  he  prince  or  beggar,  and  after  all  our 
serenaders  were  only  beggars. 

Music  brings  to  mind  a  very  distinguished  lady,  beloved 
by  Queen  Victoria,  who  always  made  her  journeys  on  the 
little  Pannonia  ;  I  refer  to  Mme.  Emma  Calve  the  French 
firima  donna,  and  the  greatest  Carmen  who  ever  sang 
in  opera.  She  happened  to  make  her  first  voyage  by 
mistake,  she  thought  the  Pannonia  was  a  great  Cunard 
liner,  but  when  she  came  on  board  and  saw  what  a  funny 
old  thing  we  were,  she  was  at  first  very  angry,  and  then 
sat  down  and  wept. 
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She  could  not  help  herself  for  she  was  obliged  to  sail 
in  the  ship.  She  had  engagements  to  keep,  and  could 
not  arrive  at  her  destination  in  time  by  any  other  means. 

She  very  quickly  got  over  her  disappointment  and 
before  reaching  Naples  had  grown  to  love  our  little  ship. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  our  handsome  Captain  who  was  the 
attraction,  for  she  travelled  many  times  in  the  Pannonia 
afterwards. 

Calve  became  quite  one  of  the  family.  She  was  always 
ready  to  sing  for  us  in  the  evenings,  and  join  in  any 
amusement  that  was  going. 

She  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  but  I  heard 
her  singing  on  the  concert  platform  only  a  few  months 
ago,  in  America,  and  her  voice  seemed  to  have  retained 
all  its  old  richness  and  beauty. 

Many  musicians  shudder  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
word  “  Jazz,”  but  Calve  was  frankly  fond  of  it.  It 
caused  us  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  teach  her  the  words  of 
some  of  the  comic  songs  of  the  day.  Her  quaint  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  English  was  very  amusing,  and  as  a  rule 
she  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  the  words  meant. 
She  once  sang  at  a  concert  on  board,  and,  although  I 
do  not  expect  to  be  believed,  even  some  of  our  Scotch 
engineers  were  so  moved  that  they  put  money  into  the 
collection  made  for  the  Seamen’s  Orphans. 

She  had,  as  a  travelling  companion,  Mrs.  Baskerville 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  a  lady  who  coaches 
most  of  the  famous  singers. 

Later  on,  through  her  friendship,  we  met  Caruso, 
Scotti,  Mary  Garden,  and  many  other  operatic  stars.  I 
was  in  the  Green  Room  at  the  Metropolitan  the  evening 
after  the  famous  Monkey-house  incident.  Caruso  treated 
the  matter  as  a  great  joke,  in  fact  had  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
pressing  his  mirth  even  when  he  went  on  the  stage. 

If  Caruso  had  not  been  able  to  sing  he  would  have 
made  his  name  as  a  caricaturist.  He  delighted  in  por¬ 
traying  his  friends,  treating  their  weaknesses  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  definitely,  though  not  unkindly,  except  when 
he  sketched  me,  but  I  suppose  all  his  victims  thought 
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themselves  exceptions.  Caruso  had  no  special  musical 
education,  but  as  a  boy  he  sang  in  a  church  choir  in 
Naples.  He  maintained  that  a  boy  received  an  edu¬ 
cation  by  singing  in  a  church  choir  that  he  could  obtain 
nowhere  else.  Choir  boys,  he  said,  always  do  well  in 
after  life.  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  said  of  English 
choir  boys. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  came  to  England  to  refit, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Mediterranean.  Passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina  it  was  noticed  that  there 
were  no  lights  visible,  but  having  passed  a  fleet  of  war¬ 
ships  the  captain  came  to  the  conclusion  that  naval 
manoeuvres  were  in  progress ;  it  was  a  moonlight  night, 
so  the  ship  proceeded  through  the  Straits.  At  the 
entrance,  near  Faro  Lighthouse,  somebody  was  trying 
to  signal  the  ship  by  Morse  lamp,  but  the  signals  were 
not  understood  by  our  officers,  so  the  ship  steamed  on. 

We  noticed  a  big  fire  raging  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  city,  and  that  was  all.  The  next  day,  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  captain  received  the  following  wire¬ 
less  : 

Messina  destroyed  by  earthquake.  Straits  impassable. 

Proceed  via  Malta  Passage. 

The  warships  we  had  sighted  were  the  Russian  Fleet 
coming  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  survivors  of  Messina 
that  the  Pannonia  was  not  stopped.  We  had  no  passen¬ 
gers,  but  besides  a  crew  of  three  hundred,  who  could 
have  been  of  great  assistance,  we  had  three  doctors  and 
medical  stores  to  last  two  thousand  people  for  a  year. 
There  was  enough  food  in  our  refrigerators  and  store¬ 
rooms  to  feed  the  survivors  for  weeks.  The  ship  could 
have  housed  at  least  three  thousand  of  the  sick  and 
injured. 

A  little  later  we  put  into  Messina,  and  no  pen  could 
adequately  describe  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  fronts  of  many  of  the  buildings,  most  of  which  were 
colonnaded,  remained  standing,  so  that  ships  passing 
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would  think  that  things  were  not  so  bad  ;  for  instance,  as 
we  approached  the  harbour,  the  famous  Maritima,  a 
beautiful  semicircular  building,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  harbour  frontage,  appeared  intact  but,  as  we 
came  closer,  it  could  be  seen  that  only  the  front  walls 
were  standing.  Every  building  in  Messina  was  totally 
destroyed. 

Bodies  were  still  being  dug  out,  and  people  still  alive 
were  being  rescued ;  the  bodies  were  being  packed  in 
barges  and  taken  out  to  sea  for  burial. 

We  learned  from  the  still  dazed  survivors,  amongst 
whom  was  our  agent  Andrea  Carrara,  that  a  great  many 
people,  who  had  rushed  down  to  the  water-front  for  safety, 
had  been  engulfed  and  washed  out  to  sea  by  a  great  tidal 
wave  which  followed  the  earthquake.  The  masonry 
round  the  harbour  had  sunk  several  feet,  so  that  the 
mooring  posts  and  rings  were  deep  below  water,  and  as 
the  tidal  wave  receded  the  ships  in  port  bumped  on  the 
rocky  bottom  and  were  all  seriously  damaged.  Messina 
Harbour  is  very  deep,  much  too  deep  for  safe  anchorage, 
the  minimum  being  120  feet ;  so  that  one  can  gauge  to 
some  degree  how  enormous  must  have  been  the  tidal 
wave.  There  was  a  steamer  lying  there,  belonging  to 
Messina,  that  nobody  knew  anything  about.  When  one 
comes  to  think  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who  come  in 
contact  with  a  steamer,  this  seems  incredible.  The 
owners  and  their  families,  the  stevedores,  the  clerks,  the 
officers,  the  government  officials,  everybody  had  been 
killed  who  had  knowledge  of  her. 

We  heard  that  Reggio,  San  Giovanni,  Scilla  and  many 
other  towns  were  also  destroyed.  One  town  had  been 
entirely  engulfed  in  a  landslide.  When  the  toll  of  the 
victims  in  the  whole  district  had  been  finally  completed 
it  was  found  that  240,000  people  had  lost  their  lives  ; 
it  was  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  history.  Messina  is 
now  being  rebuilt,  but  very  slowly.  When  a  couple  of 
years  had  gone  by,  I  often  heard  Americans  landing  at 
Messina  say  :  “  Why,  San  Francisco  is  bigger  and  finer 
than  ever  it  was,  and  look  at  this  place  !  ”  It  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  there  are  very  few  people  left  to 
build  it  up,  and  very  few  to  build  it  up  for.  After  all, 
the  great  skyline  of  New  York,  of  which  Americans  are 
justly  so  proud,  and  which  amazes  the  stranger  as  he 
steams  up  the  Hudson,  was  mainly  put  there  by  Italians. 

Most  saloon  passengers  from  New  York  debarked  at 
Naples  or  at  previous  ports,  but  from  Naples  quite  a 
trade  sprang  up  in  interport  passengers  to  Trieste  and 
Fiume,  when  people  began  to  realise  what  a  pleasant 
little  trip  it  was,  much  nicer  than  by  land  and  much 
cheaper.  Fancy  being  able  to  travel  750  miles,  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  being  comfortably  berthed,  and 
all  for  £3.  Austrians  and  Hungarians  in  particular  used 
this  route  extensively.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
go  down  to  Naples  in  one  ship  and  return  by  the  next. 
It  was  a  favourite  honeymoon  trip,  especially  as  pass¬ 
ports  were  not  required  in  those  days. 

We  used  to  meet  some  very  nice  people  on  this  run, 
and,  if  one  bars  deportment  at  meals,  there  are  no  more 
charming  or  cultured  people  in  Europe  than  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  ;  personally  I  am  very  fond  of  both 
countries.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  two 
nationalities  have  anything  in  common  ;  they  are  as 
wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The  Austrians  are  of  German 
origin  with  a  dash  of  Italian  near  the  coasts ;  the 
Hungarians  are  an  Asiatic  race,  akin  to  the  Finns  and 
Lapps.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  Austrians  and 
Hungarians. 

One  day  at  Naples  we  were  informed  that  a  very 
exalted  personage  was  coming  on  board  to  travel  with  us 
to  Trieste.  Our  one  little  suite  was  specially  prepared 
and  Mr.  John  Barr,  our  Mediterranean  manager,  came  on 
board,  dressed  up  to  kill  in  a  frock-coat  and  tall  hat ; 
so  we  knew  it  must  be  somebody.  His  name  was  given 
as  Count  something  or  other,  but  I  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  him  as  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  who  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  the  Baroness  Chotek,  and,  I  think,  three  children. 
On  the  way  round  the  captain  and  myself  were  invited 
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by  the  Archduke  to  dinner,  the  drawing-room  having 
been  turned  into  a  private  dining-room  for  our  royal 
guests.  We  were  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Messina 
that  evening  and  the  captain  could  not  accept  their 
invitation,  so  that  I  was  alone  with  them. 

The  Baroness,  rather  stout  and  not  particularly  good- 
looking,  spoke  perfect  English  and  was  extremely  fasci¬ 
nating.  The  Archduke  spoke  pretty  good  English  when 
he  wanted  to,  but  was  rather  heavy  and  on  the  morose 
side,  though  at  times  he  could  sparkle.  I  never  saw  a 
man  who  was  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  wife  and 
family.  He  talked  freely,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  about 
European  politics.  I  even  broached  the  subject  of 
whether  his  son  would  succeed  him,  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  move  to  declare  him  to  be  the 
successor,  as  the  Baroness  was  Hungarian  and  that 
the  boy  would  cement  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations. 

I  little  thought  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  both 
be  murdered  and  that  their  assassination  would  plunge 
almost  the  whole  world  into  a  war  which  nearly  succeeded 
in  tearing  down  civilisation. 

When  the  ship  reached  Trieste  an  Austrian  naval 
vessel  took  the  royal  party  off  and  landed  them  at  the 
Castle  of  Miramar,  the  former  home  of  Maximilian,  the 
man  who  attempted  to  establish  a  new  empire  in  Mexico, 
and  who  so  nearly  succeeded. 

Francis  Ferdinand  married  the  Baroness  Chotek  before 
he  was  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  which  came  about 
through  the  death  of  Prince  Rudolf. 

There  is  a  great  mystery  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  Prince  Rudolf  met  his  death  and,  as  the  whole 
family  have  now  passed  away,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  told. 

The  Prince  had  gone  with  a  party  of  comrades,  and 
fast  women,  to  a  hunting  lodge  he  owned  in  the  forest. 
They  had  a  week’s  orgy  of  drinking  and  worse,  the  con¬ 
sequence  being  that  the  Prince,  on  the  verge  of  delirium 
tremens  and  suffering  from  a  fit  of  terrible  depression, 
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sent  for  his  spiritual  adviser.  Count  Vaya  de  Vaya,  then 
a  young  priest. 

The  Count  did  all  he  could  for  him,  trying  his  best  to 
cheer  him  up,  but  early  one  morning  the  Prince  shot 
himself.  He  did  not  die  immediately  ;  in  fact  he  died  in 
Vaya  de  Vaya’s  arms. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  had  been  accidentally  shot, 
but  my  readers  can  be  quite  sure  that  mine  is  a  true 
account.  Count  Vaya  de  Vaya  is  now  the  principal 
dignitary  in  the  Hungarian  Church.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine  and  I  heard  the  story  from  his  own  lips. 

One  morning,  at  Naples,  President  Roosevelt  asked  the 
captain  to  come  on  shore  to  see  him,  but  not  being  able 
to  leave  the  ship  he  sent  me  off.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
just  returned  from  his  trip  to  East  Africa,  where  he  had 
been  shooting  lions  and  other  big  game.  He  wanted  me 
to  take  over  a  young  live  wart-hog  to  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
which  of  course  I  readily  undertook  to  do. 

He  looked  bronzed  and  in  glorious  health,  and  told  me 
all  about  the  wonderful  times  they  had  experienced  in 
East  Africa.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  never  anything  but  an 
enthusiastic  youth  in  spirit,  one  of  those  men  who  never 
grow  old. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  British  Empire,  which, 
he  said,  stood  for  law  and  order  all  over  the  world.  The 
best  traditions  in  his  native  land  he  considered  were 
those  inherited  from  the  British.  He  left  that  morning 
for  Rome,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  the  famous 
row  with  the  Pope.  I  cannot  recall  the  whole  of  our 
conversation  but,  strange  to  say,  one  topic  on  which  he 
touched  was  religious  tolerance  and  freedom  ;  and  the 
very  next  day  he  was  destined  to  suffer  through  that 
religious  intolerance  which  he  so  much  abhorred.  After 
Roosevelt  had  left  for  Rome  I  was  invited  to  lunch  in 
the  Saga  Hall,  at  the  Hotel  Reale,  by  members  of  the 
Press,  some  of  whom  had  accompanied  Roosevelt  on  his 
expedition.  Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  luncheons  I  ever  sat 
down  to.  The  Americans  and  British  were  good- 
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naturedly  chaffing  one  another,  when  somebody  com¬ 
plained  that  on  a  fountain,  which  was  playing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  British  flag  had  been  placed 
higher  than  the  American.  An  American  leaned  over 
and,  reaching  his  flag,  stuck  it  in  a  little  bit  higher  than 
the  British.  So  it  went  on,  until  a  Britisher  climbed 
right  up  the  fountain  and,  half  drowned  with  the  falling 
water,  stuck  the  Union  Jack  into  the  very  top.  Of 
course  it  was  up  to  an  American  to  put  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  alongside  of  it.  This  was  soon  done,  and  three 
or  four  thoroughly  drenched  newspaper  men  shook  hands 
and  agreed  that  those  two  flags  should  always  be  together, 
anyway. 

The  wart-hog  grew  very  rapidly  at  sea,  both  in  size 
and  fierceness  ;  one  day  it  attacked  a  child,  and  we 
thought  there  would  be  trouble  over  the  matter,  but  we 
never  heard  another  word  about  it.  For  the  rest  of  the 
trip  we  kept  Mr.  Wart-hog  closely  confined.  I  believe 
the  animal  is  still  in  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

I  was  destined  to  meet  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  under 
very  different  circumstances,  not  long  before  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  October  ioth,  1910,  the  doctor  and 
I  were  waiting  on  the  Mole  at  Gibraltar  for  our  tender 
when  we  saw  a  group  of  British  naval  and  military 
officers  in  uniform,  waiting  to  meet  a  boat  making  for 
the  landing-steps.  She  had  evidently  come  from  a  yacht, 
flying  the  Portuguese  flag,  lying  out  in  the  bay. 

Out  of  idle  curiosity  we  walked  over  to  the  steps  and 
saw  a  not  very  important-looking  young  man  get  out  of 
the  boat  and  shake  hands  with  the  senior  naval  officer. 
It  was  King  Manuel,  who  had  just  fled  from  Portugal  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolution.  Meeting  a  young  naval  officer 
afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean  Club,  I  heard  that  the 
King  was  asked  what  his  orders  were  in  regard  to  the 
yacht.  His  reply  was  :  “  Send  her  back  to  Lisbon.  I 
want  nothing  from  them.” 


Chapter  V  Cruises  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  Egypt, 

Greece,  Venice  and  Trieste 

FROM  the  Pannonia  I  joined  the  Etruria,  still  a 
mail-boat  on  the  New  York-Liverpool  service, 
but  very  old  and  on  her  last  legs. 

After  two  voyages  we  had  an  accident  coming  out  of 
the  Huskisson  Dock  at  Liverpool.  She  was  backing  out, 
going  full  speed  astern,  when  she  crashed  into  a  large 
steel  mud-hopper,  a  vessel  which  carries  mud  from  the 
dredgers  to  dump  it  out  at  sea. 

The  Etruria’s  propeller  was  firmly  embedded  in  the 
hopper’s  side,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  shake  the 
vessels  apart.  Finally  the  hopper  began  to  fill  with  water 
and  dropped  off,  then  rapidly  sank.  Two  men  were 
drowned  who  should  not  have  been  ;  they  jumped  over¬ 
board  much  too  soon,  a  tug  being  alongside  to  take 
the  crew  off  long  before  she  sank.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  Etruria  ;  she  was  sold  to  Ward’s  of  Sheffield,  for 
breaking-up  purposes. 

The  Etruria  was  probably  one  of  the  most  successful 
ships  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  in  her  day  a  great 
favourite.  On  her  last  voyage,  when  she  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  she  averaged  nearly  twenty  knots  an 
hour. 

On  this  old  ship  I  was  first  associated  as  a  senior  with 
Fred  Jones,  the  most  popular  chief  steward  that  ever 
sailed  the  seas,  and  we  were  afterwards  shipmates  almost 
continually  until  I  gave  up  the  sea.  In  all  we  sailed 
together  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  although  our 
different  departments  were  very  often  in  direct  opposition, 
we  never  uttered  a  cross  word  to  one  another  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  association. 

Soon  after  the  Etruria  was  sold,  I  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  my  old  ship  the  Saxonia,  now  having  been 
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transferred  from  the  Boston  service  to  the  Mediterranean- 
New  York  trade. 

She  started  out  from  Liverpool  with  tourists  for  a 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  call  was  Lisbon, 
where  at  that  time  there  were  revolutions,  in  Roly-Poly 
Square,  about  twice  every  day  and  three  times  on  Sundays 
and  saints’  days.  Four  very  old  friends  of  mine  were 
amongst  the  passengers,  Harvey  du  Cros  and  his  brother 
Willie,  Steve  Lyne  Stevens,  and  Commander  Selby,  R.N. 
We  had  another  chum,  Commander  Nelson,  R.N.,  of 
Thorpe  Lodge,  near  Harrogate,  but  we  counted  him  out, 
as  he  was  on  his  honeymoon,  having  married  a  beautiful 
lady  to  whom  we  had  introduced  him  to  on  a  previous 
trip. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  these  friends  on  board. 
They  were  old  campaigners,  and  were  indefatigable 
organisers  of  sports  and  amusements,  so  that  we  soon 
had  the  whole  ship  like  one  big  family.  After  everybody 
had  landed  in  Lisbon,  I  went  on  shore  with  my  four 
friends  to  drive  out  to  where  the  Queen  Mother  had  her 
palace.  We  hired  a  driver  who  had  a  very  good  car, 
it  was  a  ioo  h.p.  Napier,  probably  the  proceeds  of  the 
most  recent  revolution.  As  everybody  will  remember, 
Harvey  du  Cros,  in  the  early  days  of  motor  racing,  was 
some  “  lad,”  but  he  was  as  scared  as  the  rest  of  us  in 
that  car.  We  tore  round  curves,  through  villages,  over 
dogs  and  chickens,  but  finally  arrived  at  Cintra,  having 
done  twelve  miles  in  fifteen  minutes !  After  a  very 
pleasant  lunch  and  a  glance  through  the  royal  palace, 
we  re-embarked  on  the  car,  not  before  telling  the  chauffeur 
to  drive  more  carefully. 

He  must  have  thought  we  meant  faster,  for  on  the 
way  back  he  excelled  himself.  Flying  round  a  blind 
curve  at  one  point,  we  dashed  through  a  flock  of  sheep, 
killing  and  maiming  several.  But  the  climax  came  when 
the  car  crashed  into  a  horse  on  which  a  cavalry  officer 
was  riding.  What  happened  we  never  knew,  the  car 
shooting  off  like  a  streak,  but  it  was  certain  that  our 
driver  was  a  madman. 
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When  being  paid  his  fare  he  was  all  smiles  and  quite 
proud  of  himself.  He  informed  us  that  he  only  started 
to  learn  to  drive  a  week  ago,  and  that  we  were  his  first 
patrons.  It  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  certain  that  he 
never  lasted  another  week. 

Arriving  at  Tangier  in  Morocco,  our  agent,  to  fulfil 
an  old  promise,  took  me  to  call  on  Raisuli,  the  wily  old 
Moor  who  had  captured  Kaid  MacLean  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  holding  him  for  ransom  and  defying  both  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  and  the  British  Government  for  over  seven 
months. 

His  beautiful  old  Moorish  house  was  out  a  few  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  town,  along  the  rocky  sea  coast. 
As  we  approached  he  came  to  meet  us  at  full  gallop 
down  a  boulder-strewn  path,  where  one  could  hardly 
progress  on  foot.  His  horse  was  a  chestnut  Arab  with 
a  pure  white  mane,  a  very  fine,  picturesque  animal. 
Raisuli  was  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  though  an 
Islamite  himself,  and  a  teetotaller,  he  gave  us  whisky- 
and-soda,  dispensing  at  the  same  time  some  very  excellent 
cigars.  He  had  found  the  capture  of  the  Kaid  a  very 
profitable  venture.  The  people  of  Tangier  hint  that  the 
Kaid  found  it  profitable,  too,  but  there  are  probably  no 
grounds  for  such  insinuations. 

On  coming  back  to  the  landing  place,  with  the  bills 
of  health  and  other  official  papers,  I  found  that  the 
Saxonia  had  moved  about  two  miles  out  and  that  a  gale 
had  sprung  up. 

There  were  about  seven  or  eight  passengers  waiting 
for  me,  having  missed  the  signal  from  the  ship,  made 
some  time  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  that  all  passengers 
were  to  return  at  once.  Amongst  them  was  Major 
Wedderbum,  now  very  prominent  in  Masonic  circles. 

Not  deeming  it  safe  to  take  these  people  off  to  the 
ship  in  my  small  native  boat,  I  was  arranging  with  the 
agent  to  send  them  over  to  Gibraltar  in  the  mail  steamer, 
but  they  pleaded  so  hard,  and  the  sea  did  not  look  so 
bad  in  the  little  cove  which  served  as  a  harbour,  that 
finally  I  agreed  to  take  them  off. 
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When  we  all  got  into  the  frail  little  Moorish  boat  I 
felt  very  dubious  ;  she  was  overcrowded  to  the  extent 
that  the  freeboard  astern  was  only  about  three  inches 
out  of  the  water.  All  went  well  until  we  cleared  a  long 
reef  of  rocks  which  sheltered  the  boat  from  the  full  force 
of  the  Atlantic  rollers,  but  when  clear  of  this  reef,  we 
found  the  sea  much  worse  than  was  anticipated. 

One  moment  the  boat  would  be  in  a  deep  valley  and 
the  next  second  on  top  of  a  green  mountain  of  water. 
To  anybody  who  has  never  been  at  sea  in  a  small  boat 
during  a  storm,  the  first  experience  is  very  trying,  even 
in  a  well-found  life-boat,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
passengers  wanted  to  go  back,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  turn  the  boat  round  without  considerable 
danger  of  being  swamped  or  capsized,  and  the  native 
boatmen  agreed  with  me.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant 
experience,  the  passengers  got  violently  seasick,  and  all 
were  wet  through  from  the  continuous  spray.  It  took 
nearly  four  hours  to  get  to  the  ship,  the  four  Moorish 
rowers  never  ceasing  to  pull  for  one  moment.  They  were 
brawny  muscular  men,  brave  and  splendid  seamen  and, 
thanks  to  them,  we  finally  got  safely  on  board  ship,  where 
they  were  handsomely  rewarded. 

This  little  episode  so  alarmed  the  Company  that  no 
passenger  ship  of  theirs  has  ever  called  at  Tangier 
since. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  spent  at  Gibraltar,  which 
is  opposite  Tangier  about  twenty-four  miles  away.  It  is 
incredible  that  in  such  a  short  distance  there  can  be  such 
a  contrast.  Tangier,  with  its  filthy  streets,  its  stinks, 
its  terrible  prison,  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Moors 
treat  their  beasts  of  burden  and  their  women  ;  and  in 
sight  is  Gibraltar,  where  everything  is  neat  and  clean 
and  orderly. 

Before  arriving  at  Gibraltar  I  had  been  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  Spanish  friend  of  mine  who  had  considerable 
influence  in  bull-fighting  circles,  and  guaranteeing  that 
at  least  four  hundred  of  our  people  would  attend,  he  was 
persuaded  to  put  up  a  show  for  us  at  La  Linea,  a  little 
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Spanish  town  opposite  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rock,  at 
the  other  end  of  Neutral  ground. 

To  my  great  disappointment  the  idea  was  not  popular 
at  all,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  show  was  going  to 
have  what  American  actors  call  a  flop.  We  had  a  few 
titled  ladies  on  board  who  considered  that  bull-fighting 
was  a  disgusting  sight ;  the  other  ladies,  as  they  in¬ 
variably  do,  re-echoed  the  voice  of  the  exalted  ones,  and 
the  men  of  course  do  what  the  women  want  them  to. 
In  the  morning  Harvey  du  Cros  accompanied  me  over 
to  La  Linea  to  buy  some  Spanish  needlework  for  my 
wife — a  bedspread,  to  be  exact.  We  knew  an  old  woman 
there,  where  one  could  buy  such  things  at  about  half  the 
price  the  Rock  Scorpions  would  charge. 

Whilst  in  the  town  we  dropped  into  the  bull-ring, 
where  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  afternoon 
show,  and  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  our  people 
had  turned  it  down,  especially  as  it  was  mainly  for  their 
benefit  that  the  show  had  been  organised. 

On  the  way  back  to  Gibraltar,  we  developed  a  little 
scheme.  Arriving  about  lunch  time  at  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
we  found  many  Saxonia  people  there  for  lunch,  and  in 
the  bar  some  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  having  cock¬ 
tails  ;  everybody  wanted  us  to  join  in  the  round  of  drinks. 

“  No,”  said  Harvey  ;  “  sure,  I’m  going  to  the  bull¬ 
fight  this  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  keep  my  head  clear.” 

“  Nobody  is  going,”  they  replied. 

“  Sure,  everybody’s  going.  Didn’t  I  just  arrange  to 
take  Lady  A.  ?  Mrs.  Lawson  and  her  daughter  are 
going  with  us,  and  So-and-so  are  going  ” — mentioning 
the  names  of  a  lot  of  people  who  he  took  care  were  not 
present. 

From  the  Bristol  we  proceeded  to  the  Savoy,  repeating 
the  same  process,  only,  of  course,  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  people  in  the  Bristol.  From  the  Savoy  we  went 
to  the  Cecil,  mentioning  the  names  of  the  people  in  the 
Savoy.  The  ladies  were  lunching  in  these  little  hotels, 
and  the  men  naturally  imparted  the  news  to  their 
womenfolk. 
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Meeting  Lord  and  Lady  X.,  we  told  them  that  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  B — —  were  going,  then  informed  Sir 

Arthur  and  Lady  B - -  that  Lord  and  Lady  X.  were 

going,  and  so  on.  Arriving  ourselves  at  the  bull-fight, 
there  wasn’t  a  vacant  seat  to  be  had  ;  all  our  passengers 
and  most  of  the  crew  were  there.  What  hypocrites  we 
British  are  ! 

No  description  of  a  bull-fight  I  have  ever  read,  at 
least  by  American  or  British  writers,  failed  to  describe 
it  as  a  disgusting  spectacle.  The  goring  of  the  horses 
especially  is  always  condemned,  as  all  forms  of  un¬ 
necessary  cruelty  to  either  man  or  beast  should  be  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  a  bull-fight  is  by  no  means  a  disgusting 
show.  One  is  amazed  both  at  the  speed  of  the  bull  and 
the  agility  of  the  men,  especially  after  the  first  blood 
has  been  drawn  ;  the  bull  feeling,  I  suppose,  after  he 
has  gored  a  horse,  that  if  he  uses  more  energy  he  will 
be  able  to  destroy  all  his  enemies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  form 
of  sport  that  man  has  yet  devised.  It  demands,  from 
the  bull-fighters,  iron  nerve  and  perfect  condition. 

One  of  these  days  I  hope  to  persuade  my  friend. 
Senator  Walker,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  to  allow  me 
to  put  on  a  week’s  real  Spanish  bull-fighting — cheapest 
seats  one  hundred  dollars.  We  could  pack  up  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  buy  Pierpont  Morgan’s  yacht,  and  sail 
for  those  beautiful  islands  where  life  would  be  happy 
ever  afterwards.  Dick  Enright,  famous  as  Police  Com¬ 
missioner,  could  have  the  movie  rights  as  a  gift. 

We  called  at  many  other  ports,  including  Alexandria, 
and  from  there  took  train  for  Cairo,  where  I  established 
a  temporary  office  at  Shepheard’s  Hotel.  The  second  day 
I  was  there,  the  American  diplomatic  representative 
invited  me  up  to  his  house  to  tea,  where  all  sorts  of 
interesting  people  turned  up,  including  Lord  Kitchener, 
who  came  back  later  for  dinner,  to  which  I  also  had  the 
honour  to  be  invited.  I  had  met  the  Sirdar  before,  but 
not  so  intimately,  and,  like  everybody  else  in  the 
public  eye,  he  was  not  a  bit  like  the  Kitchener  of  my 
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imagination.  Even  his  pictures,  in  which  he  always 
looked  so  stern,  were  not  like  him.  He  was  the  most 
charming  of  men,  full  of  good-humour,  enjoying  or 
telling  a  joke  with  the  greatest  of  gusto,  especially  if 
it  were  against  himself. 

If  one  finds  people  unlike  what  the  mind  has  visualised, 
how  much  more  so  are  places.  In  all  my  travels,  pictures 
and  descriptions  notwithstanding,  no  town  or  city,  no 
country,  no  island,  cape,  bay  or  river  has  ever  proved 
to  resemble  the  vision  which  my  imagination  had 
conjured  up,  with  one  exception,  that  being  Gibraltar. 

From  Alexandria  we  sailed  to  Phaleron  Bay,  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  Athens. 

Except  to  archaeologists,  Athens  is  not  particularly 
interesting.  One  can  see  the  Acropolis,  Parthenon  and 
Temple  of  Theseus  in  a  couple  of  hours.  There  is  very 
little  of  them  remaining.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  some  Germans  a  few  years  previously  to  replace  some 
fallen  columns  and  stones,  but  the  work  was  done  all 
wrong,  so  the  Greek  Government  stopped  it.  Most  of 
the  original  statuary  was  purchased  by  Lord  Elgin, 
when  the  Turks  were  in  occupation.  He  presented  it  to 
the  British  Museum,  the  collection  being  now  known  as 
the  Elgin  Marbles.  For  some  reason  the  Greeks  resent 
the  statues  being  in  England.  They  forget  that  the 
Turks  would  have  burnt  them  all  to  make  lime  for  the 
trenches,  but  for  Elgin.  A  good  deal  of  the  marble  used 
in  the  old  classic  buildings  was  destroyed  in  the  same 
way.  The  modem  Greeks,  who  are  not  descended  in 
the  smallest  degree  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  not 
even  looking  after  what  is  left  of  them. 

Coming  back  with  a  party  of  friends  to  the  ship,  we 
passed  the  funeral  cortege  of  King  George,  whose  body 
had  just  been  landed  from  a  warship.  He  had  been 
assassinated  by  a  young  Turk  at  Scutari. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  run  up  the  Greek  coast  to  Corfu. 
This  island  once  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  consequently 
having  the  only  good  roads  in  Greece.  The  late  Empress 
of  Austria  built  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  island,  which 
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was  bought  by  the  Kaiser  after  her  death.  When  we 
were  there,  “  Bill  the  Almighty  ”  was  in  residence,  so 
we  were  not  allowed  to  pollute  the  Palace  or  grounds 
with  our  vile  presence.  The  best  oranges  in  the  world 
grow  in  Corfu.  I  bought  fifty  for  an  English  shilling, 
the  largest  and  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  town 
on  the  Mediterranean  claims  to  have  the  best  oranges 
and  best  grapes.  The  best  grapes  are  to  be  obtained 
at  Gibraltar. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Venice,  everybody  was  bored 
stiff  with  museums,  art  galleries,  cathedrals,  churches 
and  temples. 

But  Venice  is  unique,  and  nobody  is  ever  disappointed 
when  visiting  this  beautiful  city. 

My  first  visit  to  Venice  was  from  Fiume,  when  I  went 
over  on  a  little  Hungarian  boat  of  the  Hungarisch-Croat 
Line,  some  years  previously.  It  was  a  very  rough 
night  and,  sitting  up  rather  late  in  the  dining  saloon, 
feeling  a  bit  lonely,  I  made  friends  with  a  small  party 
of  Serbian  military  officers.  As  they  drank  more  wine 
they  became  more  talkative,  and  finally  told  me  that 
they  had  to  clear  out  of  Servia,  because  they  had  just 
murdered  the  King  and  Queen.  They  did  not  expect 
to  be  away  long,  for  the  new  King  would  soon  recall 
them.  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but,  arriving 
the  next  morning  in  Venice,  I  found  it  to  be  only  too 
true. 

Coming  back  to  the  Saxonia  s  cruise,  I  had  promised 
to  show  the  Du  Cros  brothers,  Selby  and  Stevens,  round 
the  principal  sights  of  Venice.  They  particularly  wanted 
to  see  the  Lion’s  Mouth,  the  dungeons,  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  and  execution  cellar.  At  that  time  a  book  called 
the  “  Lion’s  Mouth,”  which  described  these  places  very 
vividly,  was  very  popular. 

I  took  them  to  see  the  Lion’s  Mouth,  which  is  simply 
a  stone  pillar-box  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  lion,  the 
mouth  being  the  slot  into  which,  in  the  good  old  days 
of  the  Doges,  you  could  slip  in  a  little  anonymous  note, 
accusing  your  enemy  of  not  doing  the  Doge,  or  one  of 
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his  pals,  any  good,  and  then  one  generally  sent  condo¬ 
lences  to  the  widow,  or  felicitations  if  it  happened  to  be 
the  lady  who  was  the  cause  of  the  unpleasantness,  as  we 
learn  it  very  often  was.  This  relic  of  a  merry  past  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  marble  stairway  on 
which  only  the  aristocracy  had  the  honour  of  being 
executed.  These  steps  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Doges’  Palace,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  world.  There  was  so  much  to  see  in  the  Palace 
that  I  had  engaged  an  English-speaking  guide,  whom 
I  had  employed  on  previous  occasions.  He  knew  and 
loved  every  picture  and  stone  in  the  building.  He 
thought  Ruskin  very  little  lower  than  the  angels  because 
he  had  described  it  as  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
world,  in  his  great  work,  “  Stones  of  Venice.”  Our  guide 
pointed  out  the  masterpieces  of  Michael  Angelo,  Lorenzo, 
Tintoretto,  Murillo,  etc.,  with  loving  interest. 

“  This,  gentlemans,”  he  would  say,  “  is  ze  *  Rape  of 
Europa,’  mada  by  Murillo.  This,  gentlemans,  is  ze 
picture  mada  by  Lorenzo,  '  Santa  Giovanni  Baptista,’  he 
maka  ze  baptista  for  Yesu  Christo,”  and  so  on. 

“  What  about  the  dungeons  ?  ”  first  one  and  then 
j  another  of  the  party  would  interpolate. 

"  Ah  !  ze  doonjons,  we  see  heem  by  and  by  ;  plenty 
j  more  pictures  first.” 

“  What  about  the  dungeons  ?  ”  somebody  would  ask, 

;  after  about  every  three  pictures. 

At  last  we  came  to  Tintoretto’s  great  masterpiece, 

;  "  Paradisio.”  Besides  about  a  hundred  art  students 
j  who  were  seated  in  front  of  the  canvas,  industriously 
working  away  with  brush  and  pigment,  there  were  at 
j  least  a  hundred  or  so  sightseers  who  gazed  at  it  in 
rapturous  awe. 

“  Now,  gentlemans,”  said  our  guide,  throwing  out  his 
arms  towards  the  picture,  “  you  see  him,  ze  largest,  ze 
grea-atest,  ze  finest,  ze  most  valuable  pictura  in  ze  ’ole 
vorld,”  and,  expecting  his  clients  to  gaze  at  it  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  began  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
this  artistic  miracle,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

D 
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Willie  du  Cros,  who  said,  loud  enough  for  everybody  to 
hear  : 

“  Come  on,  we’ve  had  enough  of  that ;  it’s  a  bit  worn, 
anyhow  ;  show  us  the  dungeons.” 

The  poor  guide  was  grieved,  his  artistic  soul  was 
crushed,  his  heart  was  bruised  ;  he  was  humiliated  before 
all  the  adoring  worshippers  of  that  immaculate  gem. 
It  was  a  disgrace  to  be  discovered  conducting  such 
Philistines  in  the  midst  of  such  beauty.  He  just  dropped 
his  head  and,  turning  round,  walked  sorrowfully  back 
the  way  we  had  come.  He  would  not  even  accept  his  fee. 

We  then  went  down  to  see  the  dungeons,  some  of 
which  have  a  window,  or  rather  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
which  is  only  about  a  foot  above  the  water  of  the  Canal. 
When  the  wind  is  from  the  south  the  water  rises  and 
fills  the  cells,  so  the  poor  unfortunate  prisoners  must 
have  taken  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  weather. 

We  finally  landed  our  passengers  at  Fishguard,  and 
I  went  on  to  Paddington  with  them.  Harvey  du  Cros’s 
valet  met  him  at  the  station. 

"  How’s  everything  ?  ”  said  Harvey. 

“  Everything  is  fine,  sir,”  replied  his  servant,  busying 
himself  with  the  baggage  and,  looking  up,  said  :  “  I 
suppose  you’ve  heard  about  the  suffragettes,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  what  about  them  ?  ” 

“  They  burnt  down  Sir  Arthur’s  house  last  Sunday.” 
(Sir  Arthur  du  Cros,  M.P.,  is  Harvey’s  brother ;  his 
house  at  Hastings  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  suffragette 
incendiaries.) 

“  Any  other  news  ?  ”  said  Harvey. 

“  Well,  your  Rolls  and  Mr.  Willie’s  Daimler  were  both 
burnt  up  along  with  the  house,  sir.  Otherwise  every¬ 
thing  is  all  right.” 

As  neither  of  these  cars  was  insured,  everything  was 
certainly  not  all  right.  However,  we  repaired  to  the 
Motor  Club  in  Coventry  Street,  had  a  farewell  drink,  and 
thu9  ended  a  really  wonderful  trip. 

The  ship  went  back  on  her  regular  trade  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  which  was  a  disastrous  year  financially  for 
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the  owners.  Leaving  New  York  with  a  full  ship  in  the 
month  of  July,  we  landed  the  majority  of  passengers  at 
Naples  and,  on  the  way  round  to  Trieste,  a  third-class 
passenger  died  of  what  was  thought  to  be  cholera,  which 
was  rampant  in  Southern  Europe  at  that  time.  We 
carried  three  doctors — one  English,  one  Italian,  and  the 
other  a  Hungarian  who  had  been  decorated  for  his  work 
in  a  cholera-stricken  area  on  the  Danube  a  few  years 
previously.  The  Hungarian  would  not  agree  with  the 
English  and  Italian  doctors  that  the  man  had  died  of 
cholera,  and  knowing  port  sanitary  authorities  as  I  do, 
I  tried  to  persuade  the  English  doctor,  who  was  the 
senior,  to  have  the  body  buried  at  sea,  and  go  by  the 
Hungarian’s  diagnosis.  He  agreed  to  this,  and  I  had 
actually  arranged  with  the  captain  for  the  burial  service, 
when  the  P.M.O.  lost  his  nerve  and  decided  to  carry  the 
body  into  port. 

The  ship  was  ordered  to  the  quarantine  station  at 
Santa  Bartolomeo,  in  Istria,  to  await  orders  from  the 
International  Cholera  Convention  of  Paris,  several 
members  of  which  came  down  and  decided  the  case  was 
cholera.  We  remained  in  quarantine  for  nearly  three 
weeks  and,  like  all  quarantines,  it  was  absolutely  a  farce. 

At  that  time  the  citizens  of  Trieste  were  dying  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  a  day,  and  from  Venice,  sixty  miles  away, 
where  cholera  was  rampant,  the  railway  trains  were 
pouring  people  into  Trieste  without  medical  examination 
or  any  precautions  whatsoever.  Ships  are  fair  game 
to  port  authorities;  they  are  easily  controlled  and  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  dirty,  whereas  they  are  the 
cleanest  inhabited  spots  on  God’s  earth.  Seafaring  men 
are,  as  a  class,  the  cleanest-living  men  that  I  have  ever 
encountered,  both  physically  and  morally. 

The  man  who  had  died  had  come  direct  from  Colorado, 
where  he  had  worked  in  a  lead  mine.  The  Hungarian 
doctor,  who  at  the  time  knew  nothing  of  his  history, 
diagnosed  the  case  as  some  form  of  metallic  poisoning, 

When  we  arrived  at  the  quarantine  grounds  the 
captain  and  myself  put  off  in  a  boat  to  interview  the 
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authorities  in  regard  to  making  arrangements  for  landing 
our  passengers. 

There  was  another  ship  anchored  in  the  bay,  and 
when  we  arrived  on  shore  we  heard  that  she  had  a  large 
number  of  coolie  pilgrims  on  board,  amongst  whom 
bubonic  plague  had  broken  out.  We  found  that  most 
of  the  grounds  had  been  railed  off  as  cherry  orchards  ; 
it  had  been  years  since  the  last  ship  had  been  there. 
Cherry  growing  is  the  principal  industry  in  this  district, 
the  cherries  being  made  into  a  kind  of  liqueur.  All  that 
was  left  was  a  narrow  strip  of  rocky  ground  along  the 
water’s  edge  occupied,  when  we  saw  it,  by  the  coolies, 
many  of  whom  were  showing  horrible  bubonic  sores. 
We  asked  the  official  in  charge  where  our  people  were  to 
exercise,  and  he  simply  pointed  towards  the  same  narrow 
strip  of  land.  Captain  Benison  very  properly  refused 
to  allow  his  passengers  to  land,  for  bubonic  plague  is 
frightfully  infectious  and  the  death-rate  very  high. 
In  fact  the  ship  virtually  declared  quarantine  against 
the  quarantine  station.  There  were  no  more  signs  of 
cholera  on  board,  and  after  three  weeks  we  got  away. 
At  every  port  we  went  into  after  that  we  had  all  sorts 
of  trouble,  although  we  had  our  clearance  from  the 
Paris  Convention. 

It  was  a  case  of  “  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  it  sticks 
to  him.”  The  company  lost  a  lot  of  money,  for  we  had 
to  live  down  our  reputation  before  people  would  dare  to 
travel  by  the  ship. 

Santa  Bartolomeo  has  been  an  international  quarantine 
station  for  centuries.  The  Crusaders,  on  their  way  back 
from  the  Holy  Land,  used  to  undergo  quarantine  at  this 
point,  also  other  armies  from  Europe  that  have  made 
incursions  into  Asia  and  North-East  Africa.  It  was  here 
that  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  captured  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  put  up  for  ransom,  which 
cost  England  one  tenth  of  its  entire  wealth. 
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E  following  year  the  Saxonia  repeated  her  tour 
from  Liverpool,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  not 


the  purser  but  was  sent  to  manage  the  trip, 


the  new  purser  having  had  no  previous  experience  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Lord  Arthur  Butler  became  president 
of  the  sports  committee,  and  we  had  some  very  nice 
people  in  the  party,  which  made  it  a  pleasant  voyage. 

At  Algiers  the  du  Cros  party,  who  were  again  with  us, 
asked  me  to  join  them  in  a  motor  ride,  which  nearly 
ended  disastrously.  We  were  coming  down  the  military 
road,  which  winds  down  the  sea-cliffs  and,  in  rounding 
a  sharp  bend,  almost  collided  with  another  car  coming 
up  at  a  great  pace  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  road. 

To  avoid  it  our  driver  swerved,  our  right  front  wheel 
actually  going  over  the  cliff ;  fortunately  there  was  a 
projecting  rock  which  the  wheel  bit  into  ;  the  driver, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  pushed  home  his  accelerator, 
and  the  car  just  managed  to  struggle  back  on  to  the  road. 

The  cliff  at  this  point  was  so  high  that  one  could  not 
hear  the  seas  dashing  up  against  its  base. 

I  returned  to  England  after  this  trip  and  joined  the 
Ivernia,  sister  ship  to  the  Saxonia. 

On  the  way  from  Naples  to  Gibraltar  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  incident  occurred.  A  Hungarian  fireman,  who 
was  continually  causing  trouble,  almost  succeeded  in 
murdering  Mr.  Wilson,  our  second  engineer.  But  this 
tough  old  Scotch  engineer  did  not  die  after  all.  Lie  made 
a  miraculous  recovery,  and  by  the  time  we  had  been 
to  New  York  and  back  to  Gibraltar,  which  takes  about  a 
month,  he  was  out  of  danger. 

The  trial  of  the  fireman  was  timed  for  our  arrival.  It 
was  an  impressive  little  courthouse,  so  typically  British  ; 
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it  was  hard  to  believe  that  London  was  so  far  away.  The 
dignified  judge  in  wig  and  gown,  the  room  so  quiet  and 
orderly,  the  lawyers  pretending  to  look  over  sheaves  of 
papers,  and  trying  to  appear  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jurymen — it  all  seemed  so  very  natural. 

From  the  open  windows  could  be  heard  the  buzz  and 
murmur  of  Gibraltar’s  daily  life,  the  rattle  of  a  horse 
and  cart,  the  chattering  of  the  passers-by,  and  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  hearing  a  street  vendor  calling  out 
‘  Oranges  !  three  a  pee-eny,”  and  another,  selling  prob- 
ably  potted  geraniums,  “  All  a-blowing  and  a-growing.” 
If  a  muffin  and  crumpet  man  had  passed  along  swinging 
his  bell  he  would  not  have  seemed  out  of  place. 

The  prisoner  being  poor  and  not  having  means  to 
provide  counsel,  the  court  appointed  a  lawyer  for  his 
defence,  but  it  was  a  simple  case  and  did  not  take  very 
long. 

The  jury  reduced  the  count  to  one  of  common  assault, 
much  to  the  obvious  disgust  of  the  judge,  who  gave  the 
prisoner  the  maximum  sentence  of  seven  years’  penal 
servitude. 

We  were  informed  by  our  lawyer  that  Gibraltar  juries 
invariably  either  bring  in  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty  ”  or 
reduce  the  crime.  Their  theory  is  that  one  never  can 
tell  when  one  s  own  turn  will  come.  They  are  like  the 
old  lady  who  always  bowed  when  Satan’s  name  was 
mentioned  in  church,  because,  she  explained,  politeness 
costs  nothing,  and  you  never  know. 

I  trust  my  many  Gibraltar  friends,  who  I  hope  will 
read  this  book,  will  not  think  for  a  moment  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Rock  is  peopled  by  a  gang  of  criminals  ; 

I  am  only  quoting  one  of  their  distinguished  citizens. 

***** 

After  leaving  the  Iverma  I  made  an  odd  voyage  in 
the  Mauretania  to  relieve  the  purser,  who  was  ill.  She 
seemed  to  me  a  marvellous  ship,  and  it  was  hard  to  get 
used  to  her  great  speed.  I  had  not  been  to  Queenstown 
for  some  years,  so  I  went  up  on  the  boat  deck  to  see  old 
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Murphy,  who  used  to  have  charge  of  the  women  who 
came  off  to  the  ships  to  sell  lace.  He  was  glad  to  see  me 
back  again,  and  after  a  little  chat  I  said  : 

“  Isn’t  this  a  wonderful  ship,  Mike  ? 

“  It  is,  sorr,  but  ” — putting  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth 
and  speaking  in  a  hoarse,  confidential  whisper — “  sure 
there’s  dozens  of  ships  with  twice  the  number  of  funnels 
round  the  coasts  of  ould  Oireland.” 

The  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  Harry  Thaw’s  sister,  sat 
with  me  at  table  that  trip,  and  a  very  charming  little 
lady  she  was.  She  had  recently  divorced  her  husband, 
who,  I  believe,  afterwards  went  on  the  stage  in  musical 
comedy. 

General  French  was  a  passenger  on  the  eastbound  run. 
He  used  to  come  into  my  room  every  night,  and  fight  the 
Boer  War  over  again,  have  a  whisky-and-soda  and  go  to 
bed. 

He  often  talked  about  the  possibilities  of  a  European 
war,  but  he  most  certainly  did  not  think  that  we  should 
ever  be  drawn  into  it.  He  thought  our  Navy  was  too 
overwhelmingly  powerful.  I  liked  General  French  very 
much.  He  was  always  good  company,  and  of  course 
had  lived  a  most  interesting  life. 

After  my  temporary  appointment  to  the  commodore 
ship  I  joined  the  Franconia,  a  beautiful  new  ship  of 
20,000  tons,  on  the  Liverpool-Boston  service.  This  ship 
and  her  sister,  the  Laconia,  were  built  chiefly  to  the 
design  and  ideas  of  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  who  with  every 
justification  was  intensely  proud  of  these  children  of 
his  brain.  They  were  a  tremendous  advance  in  ship¬ 
building,  not  in  regard  to  their  size,  or  speed,  but  in 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  their  ventilation,  sanitary  con¬ 
veniences,  handy  arrangements  and  steadiness  at  sea. 
Their  freedom  from  rolling  was  a  great  deal  due  to  the 
Frahms  system  of  anti-rolling  tanks,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  large  passenger  ships.  They  were  also  the 
first  ships  to  have  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every 
room. 

We  were  an  exceedingly  popular  ship,  and  I  was  very 
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pleased  to  get  back  to  Boston,  where  I  had  so  many 
friends. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  Captain  Smith  and  I 
were  invited  to  spend  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pollard,  well-known  Boston  folk,  who  had  a  delightful 
home  out  at  Eastern  Point,  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Sunday  being  the  4th  of  July,  Independence  Day,  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  Wyoming,  a  United  States 
battleship,  lying  in  Gloucester  Harbour  opposite  to  Mr. 
Pollard’s  private  pier,  were  asked  to  come  on  shore  in 
the  morning.  About  a  dozen  or  so  came  off,  and  after 
having  cocktails  and  playing  a  game  or  two  of  tennis, 
the  captain  insisted  that  we  should  all  go  off  for  the  bring 
of  the  Independence  Day  salute  on  the  Wyoming. 

When  we  arrived  on  board,  Captain  Strauss  found 
awaiting  him  a  communication  from  Washington,  the 
purport  of  which  was  : 

Commencing  at  noon  to-day  there  shall  be  no  more 
intoxicating  liquor  consumed  or  allowed  on  board  ships 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  captain  had  to  read  this  out  to  the 
officers  and  depute  one  of  them  to  read  it  out  to  the  men. 

Daniels  was  never  very  popular  with  the  U.S.  Navy, 
but  it  was  good  for  his  everlasting  peace  of  mind  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  imprecations  that  were  heaped  on  his 
head  that  morning.  He  either  entirely  lacked  a  sense  of 
humour,  or  had  a  very  highly  developed  one,  when  he 
issued  this  order  on  Independence  Day.  Captain  Smith, 
a  little  English  girl  of  the  house-party  and  myself  had 
had  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  good-natured  banter 
regarding  “  the  day  we  licked  the  English,”  etc.,  and  now 
we  got  back  at  them.  Wouldn’t  they  like  the  English 
to  come  over  and  lick  them  for  a  change,  and  give  them 
real  independence,  etc.,  etc.  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  years  before  Prohibition  was  instituted  in 
the  States  generally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it,  but, 
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out  of  respect  for  the  captain,  when  anybody  wanted  to 
have  a  drink  he  went  to  an  officer’s  room. 

Captain  Strauss  was  at  that  time  the  only  Jew  in  the 
American  Navy.  He  was  very  much  beloved  by  his 
officers  and  men.  During  the  war  he  was  promoted  to 
admiral  and  had  an  active  command  in  the  North  Sea. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  week-end  and,  instead  of  going 
all  the  way  back  to  Boston  by  train,  Mr.  Pollard  ran  us 
down  to  Marblehead  in  his  yacht,  the  coast  being  too 
beautiful  for  words. 

Leaving  the  Liverpool  landing  stage  next  trip,  one  of 
our  officers,  a  particular  chum,  received  word  that  he 
had  inherited  a  very  large  fortune,  but  as  there  was  no 
time  to  replace  him,  the  Marine  Superintendent  asked 
him  to  make  the  voyage,  which  he  agreed  to  do.  One 
morning,  after  the  twelve  to  four  watch,  I  woke  up  to 
find  this  same  officer  in  my  room,  sitting  on  the  settee 
with  my  revolver  in  his  hand.  I  thought  it  strange  but, 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  he  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  awake  me,  but  he  wanted  to  see  if  my  cartridges 
would  fit  his  pistol,  as  he  wished  to  practise  in  Boston. 
It  was  quite  usual  for  him  to  drop  in  to  see  me  after  his 
rounds,  even  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  as  I  was  a  bad 
sleeper,  and  he  very  often  found  me  awake.  Still,  I  did 
not  feel  easy  in  my  mind  somehow  and  meant  privately 
to  tell  the  skipper  when  I  saw  him  after  breakfast. 

At  eight  o’clock  that  same  morning  he  attempted  to 
shoot  himself.  He  had  stolen  one  of  my  cartridges,  but 
being  too  big  for  his  revolver,  he  had  pared  it  down 
with  a  knife  so  that  he  could  get  it  in  the  chamber. 

Fortunately  the  cartridge  was  still  a  little  big  and  the 
pressure  required,  to  pull  the  trigger,  was  so  great  that 
it  had  deflected  the  barrel,  and  instead  of  the  bullet  going 
into  his  heart,  only  sloughed  across  his  chest,  merely 
causing  a  flesh  wound.  He  went  to  a  sanatorium  in 
Boston,  where  he  remained  for  some  months.  I  never 
saw  him  again  until  I  met  him  as  a  lieutenant,  R.N.R., 
in  the  Navy,  just  after  the  Falkland  Island  battle,  down 
at  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
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Later  he  commanded  a  destroyer  and  did  some  very 
good  work.  The  class  of  destroyer  that  he  was  in  had 
charcoal  stoves  for  heating  the  captain’s  room.  One 
night  he  closed  his  port,  shut  the  ventilators,  pasted 
paper  over  the  chinks  of  his  door,  and  then  lit  the  charcoal 
stove.  In  the  morning  they  found  him  and  his  pet  dog 
both  dead.  No  doubt  his  good  fortune  had  turned  his 
brain. 

Captain  Smith  left  the  Franconia  and  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Miller,  afterwards  Marine  Superintendent  for 
the  Company  in  New  York. 

Captain  Miller  received  a  wireless  message,  when  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  informing  him  that  a 
large  steamer  had  been  sighted,  on  fire,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  crew.  We  steamed  to  the  position 
given,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  steamer  or  her  boats. 
After  searching  round  for  about  an  hour  the  captain 
sent  for  me  to  code  a  message  to  say  that  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  the  steamer  or  crew,  and  was  proceeding. 
I  suggested  that  we  might  make  a  circle  of  twenty  miles, 
then  twelve,  and  then  six  and  we  were  bound  to  find 
them. 

He  thought  that  circles  were  impracticable,  but  squares 
could  be  made,  and  he  was  sure  it  could  be  done.  On 
the  second  square  we  found  a  boat  containing  twenty  men. 

They  had  a  pair  of  old  pants  flying  from  an  oar  as  a 
distress  signal ;  the  boat  probably  would  never  have 
been  seen  had  it  not  been  for  that  precaution.  It  is 
remarkable  what  a  short  distance  a  life-boat  can  be  seen 
from  a  ship,  especially  if  the  boat  is  painted  white  and 
there  are  white  caps  on  the  waves.  Life-boats  should  be 
painted  red,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  at  sea.  There  are 
a  few  intelligent  marine  superintendents  who  insist  on 
this,  mostly  German  I  regret  to  say. 

When  we  picked  up  this  unfortunate  crew  they  were 
in  very  bad  shape  ;  they  had  been  without  food  or  water 
for  three  days.  Most  of  them  were  suffering  from  burns, 
some  seriously,  and  their  boat  had  been  leaking,  so  that 
they  had  had  to  bale  continuously. 
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Ships  had  passed  almost  within  hailing  distance  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  them. 

Just  so  !  No  captain  would  dare  to  refuse  to  pick  up 
a  distressed  crew,  even  if  his  whole  training  and  instinct 
did  not  impel  him  to  do  so  ;  they  were  simply  not  sighted. 
I  made  out  a  wireless  press  message — it  was  rather 
sensational,  I  admit — and  the  captain  made  me  put  my 
own  name  to  it,  but  it  caught  on  fine  with  all  the  American 
newspapers. 

When  we  arrived  in  Boston  the  reporters  stormed  the 
captain,  and  he  very  generously,  and  not  altogether 
truthfully,  gave  me  the  credit  for  the  scheme  of  finding 
the  boat. 

The  next  day  my  picture  was  in  every  paper  in  the 
United  States — on  the  front  page  at  that.  I  was  a  hero. 
I  never  felt  so  cheap  and  ashamed  of  myself  in  my  life. 
I  did  not  go  ashore  in  Boston  that  trip. 

The  sad  part  about  the  whole  affair  was  that  the  second 
boat  saw  us  pass  twice,  and  actually  saw  us  picking  up 
the  first  boat.  It  was  two  days  later  when  she  was 
picked  up  by  a  United  States  revenue  cutter  sent  out 
to  search  for  her,  but  three  of  the  crew  had  died  in  the 
meanwhile. 

The  steamer  was  the  Columbus,  loaded  with  chemicals  ; 
the  crew  saw  her  blow  up  and  sink.  The  period  from  the 
time  she  caught  fire  to  the  escape  of  the  crew  was  so 
short  that  even  the  boat-falls  were  burning  whilst  the 
boats  were  being  lowered  away. 

That  winter  there  was  more  promotion,  this  time  to 
the  Garmania,  in  command  of  Captain  Barr,  who  was 
later  to  distinguish  himself  as  commander  of  the  same 
ship,  converted  into  a  cruiser,  in  the  fight  with  the  Gap 
Trafalgar,  for  which  His  Majesty  conferred  upon  him 
a  C.B.  Our  first  trip  to  New  York  was  uneventful,  but 
on  the  outward  passage  next  voyage  we  experienced  the 
worst  hurricane  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  climax  came  when  we  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  vortex,  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  blew  some  of  the  life-boats 
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to  pieces.  The  deck-chairs,  which  had  been  lashed  down 
with  stout  rope,  were  blown  away  and  were  floating  in  the 
air  like  pieces  of  paper.  The  ship  rolled  to  fifty  degrees, 
carrying  away  the  stoves  in  the  kitchen,  and  nearly  all 
the  tables  and  chairs  in  the  dining  saloon,  which  were 
screwed  to  the  deck.  The  beds  came  through  the  state¬ 
room  partitions,  and  there  was  general  pandemonium. 
Most  of  the  saloon  passengers  congregated  in  the  main 
square,  where  they  lay  full  length  on  the  deck,  hanging 
on  to  the  pillars  and  stanchions  at  each  violent  roll. 
I  remember  seeing  Sir  Alfred  Butt  there  ;  he  was  trying 
his  best  to  cheer  up  some  of  the  terrified  ladies,  amongst 
whom  was  Mrs.  Smith,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  captains. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  New  York  to  meet  her  husband. 

The  storm  went  down  as  quickly  as  it  came  up,  but 
no  dinner  was  served  that  night. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  nobody  was  seriously  hurt, 
the  only  exception  being  a  stewardess,  whose  shoulder 
was  put  out  of  joint. 

The  Carmania  is  one  of  the  steadiest  ships  in  the 
world,  but  the  sea  was  mountainous  and  abnormal, 
although  strange  to  say  we  never  shipped  a  drop  of 
water. 

This  incident  was  published  in  Whitaker’s  Almanack 
as  one  of  the  events  of  the  year.  It  happened  on 
January  4th,  1912. 


Chapter  VII  The  Sinking  of  the  “  Titanic  ”  and 

the  Outbreak  of  War 

THE  following  year  both  Captain  Barr  and  myself 
were  transferred  to  the  Caronia  for  a  voyage 
down  to  Alexandria  from  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isadore  Strauss  were  on  board,  occupying  one  of  the 
suites  on  the  upper  deck.  Mr.  Isadore  Strauss  was  a  man 
much  beloved  and  respected,  especially  amongst  the  poor 
of  New  York.  His  charities  were  unbounded,  but  he 
will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  his  establishments,  all 
over  the  city,  for  the  free  supply  of  pasteurised  milk. 
Any  mother  could  obtain,  without  anycharge  or  formality, 
this  sterilised  milk  either  for  herself  or  her  children. 
Mrs.  Strauss  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being 
severely  injured  whilst  on  the  Caronia.  In  their  sleeping 
room  the  upper  berth  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Strauss  and 
the  lower  one  by  his  wife.  One  morning  the  upper  berth, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  carried  away,  falling  on  the 
lower  one  with  so  much  force  that  the  corner  cut  deeply 
into  the  pillow.  Had  Mrs.  Strauss’s  head  been  there 
she  would  probably  have  been  killed,  but  luckily  she  was 
sleeping  with  her  head  near  the  wall,  and  escaped  entirely 
without  injury. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  it  was  that  Mr.  Strauss  had 
already  left  the  upper  berth  ;  we  could  never  find  out 
why  it  had  collapsed  after  his  weight  had  left  it.  It 
must  have  been  caused  by  some  peculiar  bend  or  twist 
of  the  ship.  They  were  a  sweet  and  gentle  old  couple. 
With  all  their  wealth  they  were  a  real  Darby  and  Joan. 

There  has  been  no  braver  deed  at  sea,  no  more  inspiring 
sacrifice,  no  greater  act  of  devotion  than  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Strauss.  She  was  on  the  ill-fated  Titanic  just  a 
few  months  later.  When  the  ship  was  sinking  her  husband 
lifted  her  into  a  boat  and  was  going  to  follow  her,  when 
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one  of  the  officers,  putting  his  hands  on  Mr.  Strauss’s 
shoulders,  said  : 

“  Sorry,  but  my  orders  are '  women  and  children  only.’  ” 

This  gentle  little  old  lady  painfully  climbed  out  of  the 
boat,  catching  hold  of  her  husband’s  arm,  said  to  the 
officer  : 

“  I  have  lived  with  my  husband  all  my  life,  so  I  will 
die  with  him.” 

As  the  ship  was  engulfed,  they  went  down  to  their 
death  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Going  ashore  at  Ville  Franche,  I  went  over  to  Monte 
Carlo,  and  at  the  Hermitage  ran  into  Walter  de  Frece 
(now  Sir  Walter  de  Frece,  M.P.)  and  his  wife,  better 
known  as  Vesta  Tilley. 

I  asked  them  on  board  for  lunch,  but  when  Vesta 
Tilley  saw  one  little  move  from  the  tender,  she  would 
not  face  the  short  trip  to  the  Caronia  out  in  the  Bay, 
so  we  had  lunch  at  the  Metropole  instead,  where  Mr. 
Trub  used  to  dispense  the  hospitality  of  the  hotel. 
When  Vesta  Tilley  went  to  New  York  she  was  all  the 
rage.  The  lads  of  the  village  used  to  copy  her  ties  and 
the  cut  of  her  clothes,  her  hats  and  even  her  boots,  and 
it  was  often  wondered  why  she  did  not  go  over  again 
to  repeat  her  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  some 
very  big  offers  to  cross  again,  but  on  her  crossing  she 
nearly  died  of  sea-sickness  and  could  never  again  face 
an  Atlantic  voyage. 

Vesta  Tilley  was  the  greatest  male  impersonator  of 
our  times,  not  only  because  of  her  clever  acting,  but 
because  she  really  had  a  boy’s  figure. 

Walter  is  one  of  those  men  who  acts  like  a  tonic.  He 
is  always  merry  and  bright  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Adriatic,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  came  into  Ville 
Franche  whilst  we  were  there.  In  fact  we  were  always 
just  ahead  of  her  in  all  ports,  having  a  slight  superiority 
in  speed. 

This  made  it  bad  for  the  Adriatic,  because  by  the 
time  she  arrived  all  the  best  motor-cars  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  had  been  secured  by  the  Caronia  passengers. 
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Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  on  the  Adriatic  ;  he  was  then 
head  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  of  which 
the  White  Star  Line  was  a  branch. 

When  we  were  at  Alexandria  as  usual  we  had  arrived 
ahead,  our  train  leaving  for  Cairo  about  an  hour  before 
the  Adriatic’s. 

We  had  four  days  in  Cairo,  our  train  being  timed  to 
leave  for  Alexandria  at  4  p.m. 

The  Adriatic's  train  was  to  leave  at  4.50  p.m.  On 
the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  our  visit  Mr.  Morgan 
arranged  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Cook’s  to  alter  the 
Adriatic's  train  to  3.45,  so  that  they  would  leave 
Alexandria  about  an  hour  before  us,  arriving  in  Naples 
first.  I  heard  of  this  from  a  pal  of  mine  in  Cook’s,  so 
instructed  all  my  passengers  to  be  in  the  train,  which 
would  be  labelled  “  White  Star  ”  in  error,  at  3.30  p.m. 

At  the  same  time  I  spread  the  news  quietly  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  trying  to  put  one  over  on  us. 

When  the  White  Star  people  found  their  train  occupied 
by  Caronia  passengers  there  was  a  rumpus,  but  our 
people  would  not  budge,  and  finally  the  White  Star 
people  had  to  let  the  train  go.  Mr.  Morgan  pretended 
to  be  very  angry  with  me,  but  I  simply  said  I  could  not 
help  my  people  getting  into  the  wrong  train.  Mr. 
Morgan  shook  his  fist  and  laughed,  admitting  that  we 
had  scored. 

He  came  down  with  us,  and  sailed  in  the  Caronia, 
where  he  nearly  died.  He  was  landed  at  Naples  and 
died  a  few  days  later. 

That  year,  in  the  Atlantic,  there  was  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  ice.  When  the  ice  begins  to  melt  in  the 
Arctic,  in  the  spring,  it  breaks  away  in  large  icebergs 
and  floats  with  the  Arctic  current  which  runs  down  the 
coast  of  Greenland. 

Most  people  are  under  the  impression  that  winter  is 
the  time  to  see  icebergs,  but  the  spring  and  summer  are 
the  seasons  in  which  ice  is  generally  sighted  on  a  voyage 
to  America. 

The  Caronia,  bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in 
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the  month  of  May,  passed  through  an  icefield  in  foggy 
weather. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  we  passed  the 
Titanic,  receiving  many  friendly  radios  from  our  friends 
on  board.  Personally,  I  exchanged  messages  with  Mr. 
Isadore  Strauss  and  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor.  Captain  Barr 
received  a  wireless  from  Mrs.  Spedden,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  sailed  in  the  Caronia  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
she  had  with  her  her  son,  who  had  been  a  great  chum 
of  the  captain. 

At  10.30  that  night  we  received  a  message  from  the 
Titanic  to  say  that  she  had  struck  an  iceberg.  She 
would  then  be  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  away. 
We  established  communication  with  the  German  steamer 
Breslau,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Titanic,  and  the 
Garpathia,  then  about  sixty  miles  away.  At  about 
midnight  the  Titanic  reported  that  she  was  sinking,  and 
asked  ships  near  by  to  hasten  to  her.  At  2  a.m.  she 
reported  that  she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  that  was  the 
last  we  heard  from  her.  It  was  not  until  much  later 
that  we  were  informed  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disaster, 
thinking  that  the  Garpathia  would  be  there  in  time. 
Captain  Barr  was  not  particularly  perturbed.  It  there¬ 
fore  came  as  a  great  shock  to  hear  that  so  many  people 
had  lost  their  lives. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  actually  went  down  in  the  ship, 
but  was  eventually  saved,  told  me  that  Captain  Smith 
behaved  with  wonderful  heroism.  Amongst  the  male 
passengers  very  few  escaped.  They  watched  the  boats 
being  lowered,  very  often  not  full,  with  only  women  and 
children  in  them ;  but  obeyed  their  orders  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  calmness. 

The  engine  staff  stuck  to  their  posts  till  the  ship  went 
down,  keeping  the  pumps  and  electric  lights  going  to  the 
very  last  moment. 

The  purser’s  staff,  also  the  doctor’s,  were  drowned  to 
a  man  and  the  majority  of  the  stewards  were  also  lost. 
The  purser,  Mr.  Mcllroy,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  was 
standing  on  the  B  deck  rail  just  before  she  sank.  He 
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make  a  remark  that  will  live  for  ever  at  sea.  Looking 
at  the  men  around  him,  he  said  : 

“  It  will  be  sand  in  the  morning  for  breakfast.” 

It  is  strange  how  distorted  the  sense  of  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  becomes  sometimes.  All  these  gallant  men,  who 
went  so  bravely  to  their  deaths,  were  hardly  thought  of, 
but  the  Carpathia  became  a  hero  ship  and  her  captain 
a  world  hero. 

All  she  did  was  to  come  up,  four  hours  after  the  ship 
had  sunk,  and  throw  a  few  ladders  out  for  the  survivors 
to  climb  up. 

There  are  a  great  many  fallacies  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  the  chief  one  being  that  she  was 
trying  to  break  the  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
not  averaged  twenty-one  knots  up  to  the  time  she  struck. 
She  was  designed  to  do  twenty-two,  three  knots  less 
than  the  Mauretania.  Another  popular  misconception 
is  that  she  was  going  full  speed  in  fog,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  weather  was  clear  at  the  time.  The  idea  that 
Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  interfered  with  the  navigation  of  the 
ship  is  also  ridiculous  ;  no  director  would  dare  to  do  that. 

***** 

My  next  ship  was  destined  to  be  a  great  influence  in 
my  life  ;  she  was  to  be  the  scene  of  much  happiness  as 
well  as  sadness.  She  travelled  to  remote  parts  of  the 
earth  which  I  had  never  expected  to  see.  This  was  the 
Laconia,  which  I  have  already  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  ships  that  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

She  was  commanded  by  Captain  W.  R.  D.  Irvine, 
the  most  able  captain  I  was  ever  with. 

We  started  with  a  cruise  on  the  usual  Mediterranean 
tour,  but  instead  of  going  to  Ville  Franche  for  Monte 
Carlo,  we  went  to  Monaco  itself,  anchoring  just  off  the 
Casino.  When  the  pigeon  shooting  was  in  progress, 
some  of  the  wounded  birds  actually  fell  on  our  decks. 

We  remained  on  the  Mediterranean  service  very  late 
that  season,  the  chief  reason  being  that  the  Greeks,  fearing 
another  war,  were  emigrating  to  America  in  great  numbers. 

E 
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It  was  strange  that,  in  the  spring  of  1914,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  seemed  to  be  full  of  war  rumours,  and  a  great 
uneasiness  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
littoral. 

Perhaps  the  older  races  of  these  historic  waters  can  sense 
coming  political  disturbances  much  better  than  we  can  ; 
but  in  any  case,  neither  the  general  public  of  England 
or  America  seemed  to  have  any  idea  that  the  Great  W ar 
was  so  near.  To  talk  to  the  man  in  the  street  of  New 
York  or  London  about  war  was  to  court  ridicule  ;  no 
two  great  nations  could  afford  to  go  to  war. 

We  left  New  York  for  Liverpool  in  May,  hearing  on 
the  way  over,  by  wireless,  that  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife  had  been  assassinated  at  Serajevo, 
but  even  then  one  could  not  see  from  what  direction  a 
war,  in  which  the  big  Powers  would  be  involved,  would 
come.  When  war  did  come,  it  found'  the  British  Mer¬ 
chant  Service  absolutely  unprepared  ;  some  of  our  ships 
were  in  enemy  ports. 

The  Laconia  was  in  Liverpool,  and  was  the  first  British 
liner  to  leave  for  America  after  hostilities  had  commenced. 

There  was  a  great  rush  of  Americans  to  get  home,  so  the 
whole  ship  was  converted  into  first-class  accommodation. 
She  carried  over  twelve  hundred  saloon  passengers. 
Many  of  these  people  had  left  their  baggage  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  also  some  had  no  money  except  letters  of 
credit  on  enemy  banks. 

Many  Americans,  especially  ladies  travelling  alone, 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  The  United  States 
Government  guaranteed  all  their  passage  money,  author¬ 
ising  the  British  Steamship  Lines  to  accept  any  tickets. 

We  honoured  tickets  issued  by  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  Hamburg-American,  Austro-American  or  any  of 
the  enemy  Companies.  Quite  a  number  of  passengers  had 
neither  funds  nor  tickets,  but  simply  held  an  American 
Consular  certificate.  It  is  rather  sad  to  relate  that  many 
of  these  people  who  benefited  by  the  prompt  assistance 
of  the  United  States  authorities,  did  not  refund  to  the 
Government  the  amounts  advanced.  The  names  and 
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addresses  of  the  delinquents  were  published  periodically 
in  the  press,  and  by  this  means  most  of  the  debtors  were 
shamed  into  paying  back  what  had  been  advanced  to 
them  at  such  a  critical  moment. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  confusion  of  that  voyage  to 
America.  I  had  all  sorts  of  people  who  had  just  come 
on  board  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  accommodation 
somewhere,  but  nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 

Young  Mr.  Armour,  of  the  Chicago  Meat  Packing  firm, 
was  on  his  honeymoon  trip.  He  had  booked  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Laconia  months  previously. 

He  not  only  assisted  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  financially,  both  by  loan  and  gift,  but  gave 
up  his  suite  so  that  about  a  dozen  ladies  might  have  beds 
to  sleep  in.  If  I  remember  rightly,  his  bride  retained  a 
single  birth  in  the  suite,  and  he  slept  in  the  hospital. 

His  generosity  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  Messrs.  Armour  &  Co.  towards 
Great  Britain  throughout  the  war.  It  is  said  that  after 
charging  for  their  overhead  expenses,  they  accepted 
only  one  per  cent,  profit  on  all  the  vast  contracts  they 
made  with  our  Government. 

When  the  passengers  went  on  deck,  the  first  morning 
after  leaving  Liverpool,  they  found  the  ship  had  under¬ 
gone  a  transformation.  She  no  longer  carried  the 
famous  red  and  black  funnels  of  the  Cunard  Line,  but 
was  disguised  as  a  Scandinavian  Liner.  This  so  deceived 
the  port  officials  on  arrival  at  New  York  that  they  thought 
she  was  the  S.S.  Oscar  VII,  a  vessel  she  somewhat 
resembled. 

Afterwards,  when  I  was  in  the  Navy,  I  met  a  young 
midshipman  who  was  a  prisoner  on  the  Karlsruhe,  a 
German  cruiser,  for  six  weeks.  He  told  me  that  one 
of  her  officers  said  they  were  going  to  capture  the  Laconia 
as  she  had  some  important  people  on  board.  They 
chased  the  American  Line  steamer  St.  Louis  for  hours 
one  night,  thinking  it  was  our  ship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  skipper  did  not  take  the  usual 
course,  but  went  so  far  north  that,  as  the  baby  said, 
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sitting  on  the  ice-block  and  flapping  its  arms,  “  it  was 
blinking  cold  for  August.” 

We  made  one  more  trip  after  this— to  Boston.  I  was 
on  Boston  Common  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Germans  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  came  through. 
There  were  thousands  of  people  assembled  there,  and 
the  news  was  announced  by  a  man  with  a  megaphone. 
It  was  a  great  open-air  meeting  of  people  to  listen  to 
speeches  on  America’s  need  to  observe  strict  neutrality 
in  deed  and  thought. 

It  was  very  easy  to  see  that  there  was  not  much 
neutrality  in  thought,  for  Boston  went  crazy  with  joy 
that  night.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  heard  of  nothing 
but  German  victories. 

On  the  Common,  somebody  started  up  “  It’s  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary.”  I  never  heard  it  sung  in  England 
with  such  a  roar  as  went  up  to  Heaven  from  Americans 
that  evening. 
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Operations  ;  Zanzibar,  and  Mafai. 

WHEN  the  Laconia  returned  to  Liverpool  she  was 
at  once  converted  into  an  armed  merchant 
cruiser,  mounting  eight  six-inch  guns,  the 
whole  process  occupying  just  forty-eight  hours.  The 
engine  room  staff  were  enrolled  in  the  Navy,  and  a  few 
cooks  and  stewards  were  retained  for  the  officers  and  crew. 

The  Captain  became  the  commander  and  I  received 
a  commission,  and  was  appointed  Paymaster.  Captain 
C.  S.  Wills,  R.N.  (now  Admiral  Wills)  of  the  well-known 
Bristol  family,  was  appointed  Captain.  Lt. -Commander 
Bowles,  R.N.  son  of  Gibson  Bowles  the  famous  Naval 
critic,  was  First  Lieutenant. 

We  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  our  holds  and 
lower  decks  were  fitted  out  to  carry  a  huge  quantity  of 
Naval  stores,  the  passenger  accommodation  of  course 
being  all  dismantled. 

The  value  of  the  stores  we  carried  must  have  run  into 
millions  of  pounds.  Amongst  other  duties  I  was  in  charge 
of  these  stores,  which  literally  embraced  every  article 
from  a  pin  to  an  anchor. 

To  give  a  faint  idea  of  their  variety,  I  had  twenty-eight 
thousand  different  names  of  articles  on  my  books.  We 
had  large  quantities  of  shells  of  all  descriptions,  and  in 
the  refrigerators  seventy-five  tons  of  cordite,  which  was 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 

We  were  in  Portsmouth  for  three  weeks,  then  sailed 
under  sealed  orders.  Ten  days  later  the  ship  anchored 
in  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

Here  we  met  and  refitted  the  Canopus  and  Highflyer, 
which  ship  had  recently  sunk  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse,  a  German  armed  merchant  cruiser.  From  St. 
Vincent  we  sailed  for  St.  Helena  to  land  some  nine-inch 
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shells  for  the  fortress  above  St.  James.  Whilst  the  ship 
was  anchored  in  the  bay,  we  made  up  a  party  of  officers 
to  visit  the  house  that  Napoleon  occupied  during  his 
long  exile  on  this  lovely  island.  The  house  is  called 
Longwood.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  a  French  Consul- 
General,  and  the  surrounding  district,  which  includes 
Napoleon's  original  grave,  was  granted  by  Queen  Victoria 
to  France,  to  be  French  ground  in  perpetuity. 

To  reach  Longwood  one  has  to  cross  two  mountain 
ranges— a  very  stiff  journey.  Only  three  out  of  a  party 
of  ten  managed  to  get  there,  but  it  was  worth  while.  We 
had  lunch  with  the  French  Consul,  sitting  at  Napoleon’s 
old  dining-table.  The  old  gentleman  was  very  pleased 
to  see  us,  as  it  had  been  weeks  since  he  had  entertained 
a  visitor.  We  knew  very  little  of  the  progress  of  the  war  ; 
he  seemed  very  perturbed  at  the  thought  that  the  British 
might  decide  to  banish  the  Kaiser  to  St.  Helena.  He 
asked  us  if  there  was  any  fear  of  him  occupying  Long¬ 
wood,  and  did  we  not  think  that  Cronje’s  house  would 
be  quite  good  enough  for  him  ?  Longwood  is  a  lovely 
place.  It  is  surrounded  by  forests  of  enormous  tree 
ferns,  a  species  which  is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Apart  from  the  loneliness,  I  cannot  see  that 
Napoleon  had  very  much  to  grumble  at. 

The  Consul  s  grandfather  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  followed  Napoleon  into  exile,  the  family  having 
lived  there  ever  since. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  His  Majesty’s  island 
Ascension.  This  island  is  garrisoned  by  Marines.  It 
is  a  very  lonely  spot,  so  naturally  the  ship  was  very 
welcome,  especially  as  the  island  was  rather  short  of 
stores,  which  we  replenished  liberally.  Until  quite 
recently  the  island  was  administered  as  a  ship,  but  now 
the  Marines  have  taken  it  over. 

From  Ascension  to  Simonstown,  the  naval  base  of 
South  Africa,  is  only  three  days’  sail.  We  arrived  there 
on  New  Year’s  Day  and  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
we  were  going  to  join  the  South  African  Squadron  under 
Admiral  King  Hall. 
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Another  surprise  was  to  learn  that  there  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion  amongst  a  certain  section  of  the  Boers,  which  was 
rapidly  gaining  strength  and  causing  great  anxiety. 
Delarey,  the  famous  Boer  general,  was  wavering  between 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Boer 
command.  The  matter  was  settled  by  his  death.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  shot  accidentally  outside 
Pretoria  in  mistake  for  a  motor  bandit,  but  everybody 
in  South  Africa  knew  who  was  the  distinguished  young 
Boer  gentleman  who  shot  him.  It  was  a  sad  end  for 
such  a  brilliant  soldier.  Delarey’s  death  and  the  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  of  Generals  Botha,  Smuts  and  Coen 
Britz  put  an  end  to  the  revolution,  but  it  was  so  serious 
at  one  time  that  Durban  itself  was  in  danger. 

We  were  to  meet  General  Botha  a  week  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  to  take  him  up  to  Swakopmond  in  Walfish  Bay. 
From  this  base  was  commenced  the  brilliant  campaign 
which  in  a  very  short  time  resulted  in  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Germans,  who  surrendered  Windhoek,  their 
capital,  with  very  little  loss  of  life.  We  saw  a  good  deal 
of  General  Louis  Botha  during  the  next  year. 

He  was  a  great  man,  statesman  as  well  as  soldier  ;  it 
almost  seems  to  have  been  a  waste  that  he  was  destined 
to  live  his  life  in  such  a  small  world  as  South  Africa, 
although  indeed  there  are  complications  enough  down 
in  that  beautiful  country  to  tax  the  abilities  of  the 
greatest. 

When  the  German  South-West  campaign  was  over, 
the  whole  fleet  in  those  waters  were  ordered  to  German 
East  Africa.  The  Navy’s  part  in  the  East  African  opera¬ 
tions  was  chiefly  to  maintain  a  strict  blockade  of  the 
coast,  to  prevent  arms  and  ammunition  from  getting 
through  to  the  enemy. 

Another  important  object  was  to  keep  the  German 
cruiser  Kdnigsberg  bottled  up  or  to  destroy  her.  She 
had  sunk  the  Pegasus,  a  little  obsolete  light  cruiser,  in 
Zanzibar  harbour,  but  H.M.S.  Chatham  came  along  and 
forced  her  to  take  refuge  up  the  Rufiji  River.  The 
Chatham  reported  that  she  had  inflicted  serious  damage 
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on  her,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  was  not  the 
case. 

The  Rufiji  River  has  seven  mouths,  forming  a  huge 
delta,  which  consists  of  numerous  islands  covered  all 
over  with  very  dense  jungle  and  tall  palms.  This  jungle 
is  teeming  with  animal  life  and  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
Rhinoceroses,  crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals 
abound,  as  do  many  varieties  of  snakes,  especially  the 
dreaded  mamba,  whose  bite  is  almost  instantaneous 
death  to  human  beings. 

The  Konigsberg  had  five  navigable  channels  to  come 
out  from,  each  of  which  had  to  be  guarded  night  and 
day.  It  was  extremely  important  that  she  should  not 
be  allowed  to  escape,  for  she  would  have  at  once  menaced 
the  trade  route  to  India,  which  was  vitally  important  at 
that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  captain  showed  a 
wonderful  lack  of  enterprise,  for  during  the  heavy  rains 
it  would  have  been  child’s  play  to  have  run  the  blockade. 
Even  a  wireless  message  from  the  Kaiser,  on  his  birthday, 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  moving  him. 

Having  all  his  secret  codes,  we  were  able  to  decipher 
the  message.  It  ran  :  “  You  will  take  every  risk  to 
make  a  dash  into  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  next  high 
tides.” 

Zanzibar  was  our  naval  head-quarters.  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  naval  base,  but  simply  a  fairly  safe  anchorage 
and  a  healthy  spot  to  establish  shore  offices,  ware¬ 
houses,  etc. 

Zanzibar,  in  Arabic,  means  Pearl  of  the  East.  It  is 
an  extremely  beautiful  island,  and  very  fertile. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing  off  the  island,  one  gets  a  delight¬ 
ful  smell  of  spices  for  many  miles  at  sea,  long  before  the 
island  itself  is  visible.  The  whole  land  is  devoted  to 
growing  spices,  especially  cloves.  Zanzibar  and  the 
adjacent  island  of  Pemba  and  Mafai  supply  the  whole 
world  with  cloves. 

Mombasa  was  another  station  which  we  used  a  great 
deal.  It  is  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge.  Mombasa  is  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  railway. 


EXCLUSIVE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GERMAN  BATTLESHIP  “  KONIGSBERG  ”  IN  RUFIJI  RIVER 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  COMMANDER  CULL  FROM  AEROPLANE,  JUST  BEFORE  ITS  DESTRUCTION 
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Most  big-game  expeditions  start  from  this  town,  as  did 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s. 

Another  place  we  used  was  the  Island  of  Mafai,  which 
was  captured  from  the  Germans  by  naval  forces,  early 
in  the  war.  I  forget  the  German  name  of  the  little 
port,  but  we  named  it  Tyrene. 

Mafai  being  the  nearest  land  to  the  position  of  the 
Konigsberg,  it  was  decided  to  establish  an  air  base 
there.  The  Laconia  was  appointed  aeroplane  ship  ;  so 
that  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  island. 

The  only  place  we  could  find  that  was  level  enough 
to  make  an  aerodrome,  was  a  huge  swamp,  about  a 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  This  swamp  was  well  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  surrounded  by  little  hills.  We 
cut  a  channel  through  one  of  these  hills  and  drained 
the  swamp  into  the  sea.  Our  next  job  was  to  clear  the 
land  of  scrub,  which  consisted  of  a  species  of  giant  heather, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  its  bloom  having  a  delightful 
fragrance.  We  got  rid  of  this  by  dropping  incendiary 
bombs  amongst  it  and  setting  it  on  fire,  employing 
thousands  of  natives  to  dig  out  the  stumps. 

These  natives  were  under  the  impression  we  wanted 
the  land  to  grow  something.  We  let  them  think  that, 
for  news  has  a  wonderful  way  of  travelling  in  Africa, 
and  we  had  no  desire  to  let  the  Germans  know  what 
we  were  doing. 

Meanwhile  we  built  a  hangar,  and  assembled  our 
machines.  The  natives  had  never  seen  flying  machines 
before  ;  they  thought  the  planes  were  some  kind  of 
agricultural  implements.  When  Commander  Cull  took 
the  first  plane  up,  there  were  crowds  of  natives  watching 
the  proceedings.  As  the  machine  left  the  ground  they 
all  roared  with  laughter.  Our  interpreter  told  us  that 
they  were  laughing  because  they  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong,  which  caused  the  machine  to 
go  into  the  air,  and  they  were  wondering  how  she  was 
going  to  get  down  again. 

I  noticed  that  the  birds  were  all  terrified  of  the  machine, 
and  a  large  tribe  of  monkeys  with  which  we  were  quite 
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friendly,  who  used  to  live  in  the  trees  near  the  hangar, 
scattered  in  all  directions,  screaming  with  fright.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  mistook  the  plane  for  a  huge 
bird  of  prey.  These  monkeys  were  very  tiny,  being 
only  a  shade  larger  than  the  marmoset,  but  unlike  that 
animal,  they  were  almost  exact  miniatures  of  a  human 
being.  Of  all  monkeys  I  have  ever  seen,  these  little 
fellows  were  the  most  intelligent ;  their  faces  were 
absolutely  human  with  a  strong  Irish  cast  of  feature. 

To  see  a  midget  mother  nursing  her  baby,  which  was 
about  half  the  size  of  a  mouse,  exactly  as  we  were  nursed 
by  our  mothers,  was  too  pathetically  sweet  for  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  had  many  of  them  for  pets,  in  fact  one  would 
adopt  you  if  he  felt  he  liked  you,  and  follow  you  every¬ 
where.  They  made  the  most  interesting  of  all  pets, 
but  they  had  very  important  drawbacks. 

First  of  all  they  were  terribly  destructive,  throwing 
everything  they  could  lift  on  to  the  floor,  then  they 
attached  themselves  to  one  person,  and  would  die  if 
they  were  separated  for  even  two  hours.  But  the  most 
important  trouble  of  all  was  that  they  died  as  soon  as 
they  left  East  Africa. 

We  called  these  animals,  “  blue  grass  monkeys,”  but 
I  do  not  think  that  was  the  right  name  for  them.  It 
was  only  our  own  nomenclature,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  fond  of  playing  amongst  a  species  of  blue- 
coloured  reeds  which  grew  round  the  swamp.  For  their 
size,  their  strength  was  prodigious.  We  measured  the 
leap  of  one,  which  was  in  a  slightly  upward  direction, 
from  one  branch  to  another ;  it  was  over  twenty-four 
feet.  This  means  that  a  six-foot  man  would  have  to 
do  a  standing  long  jump  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
feet  to  proportionately  equal  the  monkey. 

Egrets  abounded  on  our  swamp  ;  they  are  a  species  of 
tiny  white  heron,  and  are  very  good  to  eat.  We  had 
also  every  kind  of  insect  that  annoys  and  bites  which 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  also  umpteen 
different  species,  divided  into  sub-species,  whose  habitat 
was  our  swamp  only. 
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In  May,  1915,  two  monitors,  the  Mersey  and  Severn, 
arrived  out  on  the  station.  These  little  vessels,  only 
drawing  six  feet  of  water,  each  mounted  two  six-inch 
guns,  besides  other  smaller  armament.  The  Severn  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Fullerton,  Admiral  Fisher’s 
son-in-law,  and  the  Mersey  by  Commander  Wilson  of  the 
well-known  Hull  family.  I  was  delighted  to  find  my 
old  chum,  Lieutenant-Commander  Selby,  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Mersey. 

These  vessels  were  sent  out  specially  so  that,  with  their 
light  draught,  they  could  get  into  a  position  to  attack 
the  Konigsberg. 

Preparations  were  now  begun  in  earnest  for  that  task, 
which  required  a  great  deal  of  rehearsing  and  gunnery 
practice. 

There  is  a  little  island,  just  out  of  sight  of  the  German 
East  African  mainland,  known  to  the  natives  as  Niororo, 
which  means,  in  the  Swahili  language,  “  The  Sun  in  the 
Morning.”  It  is  so  named  because  it  can  be  seen  for 
a  few  minutes  from  the  mainland,  as  the  sun  rises  behind 
it.  Like  the  Red  Indians  of  America,  the  East  African 
folk  not  only  give  beautiful  names  to  their  villages, 
islands,  rivers,  bays,  etc.,  but  very  appropriate  ones  also. 
Neither  the  Arabs,  the  Portuguese  nor  the  British,  who 
came  in  turn,  made  any  attempt  to  alter  the  native 
names.  It  was  left  for  the  Germans  to  change  the  name 
of  Niororo  to  Prinze  Eitel  Frederichland,  but  our  Navy 
promptly  changed  it  back  again. 

On  the  seaward  side  of  the  island  the  monitors  and 
attendant  vessels  assembled  for  intense  training  in 
invisible  firing. 

This,  in  other  words,  means  firing  to  hit  a  target 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  gunners.  Roughly,  the 
method  is  to  fire  as  near  as  possible  to  the  position 
the  target  is  known  to  be  in  ;  then,  by  a  succession 
of  shots,  the  fall  of  which  are  signalled  to  the 
gunners  by  an  observer  (in  this  case  he  would  be  in 
an  aeroplane)  the  guns  are  corrected  until  they  register 
a  hit. 
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It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  go  on  hitting,  providing 
the  target  is  stationary. 

The  first  difficulty  that  arose  was  that  the  aeroplanes 
had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  hot  sun  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  them. 

In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  tropics  it  requires 
very  powerful  machines  to  rise  to  seven  thousand  feet. 
Below  that,  aeroplanes  are  vulnerable  to  rifle  fire. 

New  planes  were  already  on  their  way  out,  so  we  were 
dispatched  to  Durban  to  meet  them.  It  was  always  a 
great  relief  to  be  ordered  south  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  holiday 
from  the  heat. 

All  our  invalids  were  cleared  out  of  Zanzibar  hospital 
whenever  a  ship  was  bound  to  the  Cape.  I  have  seen 
men  who  looked  as  though  they  could  not  live  another 
night,  and  meeting  them  a  fortnight  later  in  Simonstown, 
found  them  playing  tennis. 

It  is  said  that  the  Cape  Peninsula  is  the  finest  climate 
in  the  world  for  consumption,  and  I  can  easily  believe 
it.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  was  consumptive,  had  to  live 
at  Muisenberg  at  least  three  months  a  year,  but  he 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  second  day  we  were  in  Durban  news  came  through 
that  the  Lusitania  had  been  sunk  with  great  loss  of  life. 
Later  a  full  list  of  the  victims  who  had  perished  was 
published  in  the  Natal  Times.  Many  old  friends  had 
been  drowned,  including  Jimmy  McCubbin,  the  purser. 

Dr.  McDermot,  the  surgeon,  and  Jock  Anderson,  staff 
captain,  were  also  chums  of  mine ;  they  were  both 
drowned. 

What  grieved  me  most,  however,  was  to  read  that 
my  old  shipmate,  Fred  Jones,  was  amongst  the  missing. 
We  had  sailed  together  for  many  years,  sharing  each 
other’s  ups  and  downs,  with  never  an  angry  word  between 
us.  I  used  to  love  going  to  the  races  with  him  ;  to  see 
Fred  on  the  course,  with  a  white  gardenia  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  all  dressed  up  to  kill,  one  would  have  thought  he 
was  the  Duke  of  Westchester. 

A  great  trick  of  his,  when  he  wanted  to  find  what  was 
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doing  in  the  betting,  would  be  to  walk  about  amongst 
the  people  in  the  county  or  members’  stand,  which 
generally  costs  about  three  guineas’  entrance  fee,  but 
Fred  never  paid  this.  He  would  go  up  to  the  policeman 
at  the  course  entrance,  and  say  : 

“  Hullo,  officer  !  You  seem  to  grow  younger  every 
year.  I  think  my  horse  has  a  good  chance  in  the  next 
race,  but  don’t  waste  all  your  money  in  betting.” 

The  policeman,  wondering  who  he  was,  would  take 
no  notice  as  he  walked  into  the  enclosure,  not  dreaming 
to  ask  him  for  his  ticket  or  to  show  his  badge,  as  the  case 
might  be.  I  saw  him  do  this  trick  at  Newcastle,  Liverpool 
and  Chester,  and  even  at  the  Royal  enclosure  at  Ascot, 
but  there,  whilst  talking  to  the  officer  to  emphasise  his 
standing,  he  bowed  and  smiled  at  everybody,  and  the 
policeman  saluted. 

Having  succeeded  in  making  his  entrance,  he  would 
keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  sometimes  getting  very 
good  information  which  he  signalled  to  me  outside  the 
enclosure  rails.  At  Newcastle  he  heard  a  man  laying 
a  thousand  pounds  on  a  horse  for  the  Northumberland 
Plate  ;  it  won  and  so  did  we.  However,  all  these  days 
were  of  the  past,  and  I  felt  upset  for  a  long  time. 

The  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  caused  much 
bitter  feeling  in  Durban.  In  the  evening  rioting  com¬ 
menced  ;  almost  every  German  place  of  business  was 
wrecked  and  burned,  and  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  get  to  the  concentration  camp,  where  the  mob 
intended  to  lynch  the  German  prisoners. 

We  had  to  wait  a  week  in  Durban  before  the  aeroplanes 
arrived,  and  whilst  we  were  there  a  new  regulation  was 
issued  by  the  mayor  in  regard  to  the  pubs  and  bars. 
All  men  in  uniform  had  to  produce  a  certificate  before 
they  could  obtain  a  drink.  The  forms  for  these  certifi¬ 
cates,  or  permits,  were  supplied  to  commanding  officers 
of  regiments  and  ships,  who  in  turn  had  the  authority 
to  issue  them  to  such  of  their  men  whom  they  thought 
were  fit  and  proper  persons  to  have  them.  In  the  event 
of  any  man  being  found  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
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his  permit  was  to  be  cancelled,  either  by  the  commanding 
officer  or,  should  the  men  be  brought  into  court,  by  the 
city  magistrates. 

Some  commanding  officers  ignored  the  order  absolutely, 
with  the  result  that  their  men  could  not  obtain  a  drink. 
Now  practically  everybody  in  Natal,  except  slackers, 
children  and  old  men,  was  in  some  service  or  other,  and 
the  mayor’s  orders  were  very  unpopular. 

On  the  second  night  every  hotel,  pub  and  bar  in  the 
whole  city  was  guarded  by  men  in  uniform,  and  no 
civilian  was  allowed  to  enter  unless  he  could  produce 
a  permit.  Civilians,  not  requiring  permits,  of  course, 
had  none  ;  so  therefore  no  man  in  mufti  had  a  drink 
that  evening.  The  mayor  himself  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  bar  at  the  Durban  Club. 

This  went  on  for  three  days,  and  as  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it,  the  permits  were  abolished. 

This  little  episode  clearly  proves  the  old  theory  that 
law  and  order  depend  entirely  on  organised  force.  It 
also  shows  that  an  army  can  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands  when  it  wishes  to  do  so. 


Chapter  IX 


The  Destruction  of  the  “  Kdnigs- 
berg  ” ;  The  Land  Campaign  in 
East  Africa ;  General  Smuts  and 
Memories  of  the  Boer  War 

WHEN  we  arrived  back  in  East  Africa  we  found 
everything  practically  ready  for  action. 

On  July  2nd,  just  before  midnight,  the 
Fleet  took  up  stations,  and  operations  against  the 
Kdnigsberg  commenced ;  the  cruisers  supporting  the 
monitors  as  far  as  the  shallow  waters  permitted. 

The  monitors  proceeded  to  a  chosen  position,  then  at 
daybreak  anchored  both  fore  and  aft  (to  keep  fixed 
gun  platforms),  as  near  as  they  could  to  an  island  of 
the  Rufigi  Delta.  In  spite  of  all  our  secrecy,  the  Germans 
knew  our  plans  down  to  every  detail.  No  sooner  had 
the  monitors  been  secured  than  the  Kdnigsberg  opened 
fire,  the  range  being  about  twelve  thousand  yards  (seven 
miles).  Their  first  salvo  was  short,  the  second  nearer 
and  the  third  straddled  the  Mersey,  that  is,  some  shells 
were  short  and  some  over. 

Meanwhile  our  aeroplanes  from  Mafai  Island  arrived 
overhead,  and  the  monitors  opened  a  vigorous  fire  with 
their  four  six-inch  guns. 

It  was  a  peculiar  duel,  for  in  the  intervening  seven 
miles  were  tall  forests  and  wooded  hills.  Of  course  both 
our  monitors  and  the  enemy  were  invisible  to  one  another. 
She  had  fourteen  4-iguns  up  against  our  four  six-inch  guns. 

For  us  everything  went  wrong  from  the  start,  the 
wireless  receiving  apparatus  on  the  monitors  broke 
down,  through  the  heavy  concussion  of  the  guns,  so  that 
the  spotting  signals  from  the  aeroplanes  could  not  be 
understood. 

An  enemy  salvo,  early  in  the  fight,  landed  on  the  Mersey, 
creating  great  havoc.  One  high  explosive  shell  carried 
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away  the  forward  gun  sight  and  entering,  the  slit  in  the 
shield,  burst,  killing  four  of  the  gun’s  crew,  and  put 
the  gun  out  of  action.  The  effect  of  German  high  ex¬ 
plosive  was  appalling  :  one  of  the  gun’s  crew,  not  actually 
hit,  burst  into  flames.  He  managed  to  rush  up  a  ladder 
to  the  raised  deck  amidships,  where  the  fire-hoses  were 
running,  but  the  poor  fellow  died  shortly  afterwards  in 
terrible  agony.  When  the  surgeon  went  to  him,  he  said  : 
“  I’m  all  in,  sir ;  can  I  have  a  cigarette  ?  ”  The  doctor 
lit  him  one  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  for  his  arms  were 
burnt  away.  He  died  before  the  cigarette  was  finished, 
but  never  a  moan  or  a  whimper  did  this  hero  utter. 

Lieutenant  Moncrieff,  Gunnery  Officer  of  the  Mersey, 
told  me  that  after  a  high-explosive  shell  hit  the  deck,  the 
steel  bulwarks  curled  up  and  burned  like  paper. 

The  monitors  were  now  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors 
and  move,  but  the  German  fire  mysteriously  followed 
them,  and  probably  both  vessels  would  have  been 
destroyed  but  for  a  great  piece  of  luck. 

Arthur  Selby,  who  was  directing  the  fire  control  up 
in  the  main  top,  was  looking  through  the  range-finder 
when  he  spotted  the  German  fire-control  party,  consisting 
of  three  officers,  in  a  tree  about  five  hundred  yards 
away  ;  they  were  directing  the  enemy’s  fire  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Dressed  in  green— even  their  hands  and  faces 
being  green — they  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
the  prisms  of  a  range-finder  somewhat  distort  colours. 
Selby’s  attention  had  been  drawn  to  them  by  the  flash 
of  the  sun  on  a  watch  or  some  bright  object  which  one 
of  them  must  have  taken  from  his  pocket. 

Arthur  directed  a  4-7  howitzer  on  to  the  tree,  and 
when  the  smoke  of  the  bursting  shell  cleared  away, 
nothing  was  left  of  either  tree  or  officers. 

The  commander  of  the  Konigsberg  must  have  been 
wanting  in  enterprise,  for  it  was  soon  evident  that  there 
was  no  other  observation  post ;  after  this  incident  the 
enemy  never  scored  another  hit.  Both  the  Konigsberg 
and  the  monitors  were  now  firing  blind,  but  the  fight 
went  on  for  fifteen  hours,  when  the  Admiral  called  the 
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monitors  off.  We  heard  afterwards  that  the  Konigsberg 
had  sustained  practically  no  damage,  and  that  they 
celebrated  a  great  victory. 

A  few  days  later  a  second  attack  was  made.  The 
Mersey  had  been  repaired,  and  this  time  everything 
went  along  perfectly  according  to  plan.  The  Konigsberg 
was  destroyed,  and  she  lost  over  four  hundred  men  killed. 
We  could  see  her  burning  from  our  ship,  very  soon 
after  the  firing  commenced. 

The  first  aeroplane  that  went  up  from  Mafai  Aerodrome 
quickly  got  the  monitors  on  to  their  target,  but  just 
when  everything  was  going  all  right,  the  plane  was  hit 
by  an  anti-aircraft  gun  from  the  Konigsberg. 

The  wireless  expert,  a  young  lad  eighteen  years  old, 
named  Arnold,  sent  the  following  message  from  the 
aeroplane  as  she  was  crashing  down  :  “  Carry  on  ;  you 
are  hitting  her  every  time  forward.  We  have  been  hit.’’ 
The  Pilot,  Flight-Commander  Cull,  and  Arnold,  crashed 
into  the  water  with  the  aeroplane.  They  were  both 
saved,  and  were  later  on  awarded  the  D.S.O.  by  His 
Majesty. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  bottling  up  and  final 
destruction  of  the  Konigsberg  cost  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  thirty-two  million  pounds.  In  any  case  it  was 
worth  it ;  she  could  have  caused  that  damage  in  one 
day  if  she  had  got  away. 

After  the  Konigsberg  was  destroyed  the  whole  Fleet 
went  up  to  Zanzibar  for  a  much-needed  holiday.  The 
conditions  under  which  we  had  been  working  were  very 
trying.  The  heat  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  always 
intense.  The  nights  were  worse  than  the  days,  for  all 
ports  had  to  be  screwed  up  so  that  no  lights  were  visible. 
This  made  the  inside  of  the  ship  like  a  furnace. 

When  on  blockade  duty  it  was  necessary  to  keep  our 
movements  very  secret,  and  being  in  enemy  waters  we 
had  very  little  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
We  landed  very  seldom,  for  there  were  few  opportunities, 
and  besides,  this  part  of  East  Africa  is  very  unhealthy. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  on  board  as  it  was,  but 
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there  would  have  been  more  if  our  men  had  landed  every 
few  days.  Sometimes  we  used  to  skirt  the  enemy  coast 
so  closely  that  the  roaring  of  lions  and  cries  from  other 
animals  could  plainly  be  heard. 

We  enjoyed  our  holiday  in  Zanzibar,  where  there  is 
a  very  fine  recreation  park,  presented  to  the  Navy  many 
years  ago  by  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Cooper.  There  were 
football  and  cricket  matches  between  the  various  ships, 
and  also  with  native  teams.  At  football  we  could  put 
it  all  over  the  natives,  who  played  in  bare  feet,  in  the 
first  half,  but  in  the  second  they  invariably  won,  sailors 
being  generally  short-winded  folk  when  they  get  on 
shore. 

We  could  easily  beat  the  natives  at  cricket  although, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  always  in  practice,  cricket  being 
the  most  popular  game  on  the  island. 

In  a  match  they  have  a  ridiculous  order  of  precedence, 
which  probably  is  the  cause  of  losing  most  of  their  games. 
Their  first  two  batsmen,  to  open  the  innings,  are  by  no 
means  the  best,  but  always  the  most  important  gentlemen, 
generally  the  oldest  members  of  the  team  ;  these  are 
succeeded  by  the  next  most  important,  and  so  on. 

Whether  this  is  decided  by  social  status  or  commercial 
prominence,  I  could  never  decide.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  bowling  ;  some  dear  old  long-whiskered  patriarch 
would  be  politely  offered  the  ball,  which  he  would  bowl 
until  he  was  tired.  The  old  gentleman’s  efforts  generally 
resulted  in  much  leather  hunting  for  the  rest  of  the  team. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  His  Highness  Ali  Syed,  invited 
the  officers  of  the  Fleet  to  a  garden  party  which  we  all 
enjoyed.  Fie  is  a  very  fine  ruler,  and  much  loved  by  his 
subjects.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford  University.  Although  a  Mohammedan,  his 
English  education — and  perhaps  his  own  wisdom — 
decided  him  to  have  only  one  wife  and  to  remain  a 
monogamist ;  he  is  trying  by  example  to  stop  the  custom 
of  plural  wives  amongst  his  subjects.  One  argument  he 
used  in  favour  of  monogamy  is  that  one  wife  is  quite 
enough  for  any  man  to  be  nagged  at  by.  These  wild 
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men  of  Zanzibar  are  really  becoming  quite  civilised  in 
their  ideas. 

I  met  the  Sultan  several  times  afterwards,  and  before 
the  Laconia  left  for  England  he  sent  me  a  bale  of  coffee- 
beans,  grown  in  his  own  plantations.  All  my  friends 
agreed  that  this  was  the  best  coffee  they  had  ever  tasted. 
It  lasted  my  household  for  two  years.  The  future  of 
East  Afiica  as  a  great  coffee-growing  country  is  assured  ; 
it  has  the  best  coffee  in  the  world.  It  is  now  known  as 
Kenya  coffee. 

A  former  ruler  of  Zanzibar,  known  as  the  “  Good 
Sultan,”  effected  a  very  peculiar  change  on  the  island. 

After  consulting  his  forester,  he  decided  to  destroy 
every  tree  on  the  island  which  wns  of  no  use. 

In  place  of  every  tree  that  was  cut  down,  he  planted 
a  tree  of  value,  either  for  its  fruit,  its  timber,  or  some 
useful  production  and,  in  some  cases,  for  its  beauty. 

The  result  is  that,  to-day,  in  Zanzibar,  one  does  not 
buy  fruit,  but  pays  a  fruit-wallah  five  rupees  (6s.  8d.  or 
$1-30)  a  month,  to  supply  the  household  with  fruit,  and 
such  delicious  fruit  it  is.  I  used  to  pay  a  native  forty 
rupees  a  month  (£2  14s.  or  $12-00)  to  supply  the  whole 
ship  of  six  hundred  men  with  fruit,  as  much  as  they 
liked  to  eat. 

I  wonder  if  the  Good  Sultan's  idea  would  work  out 
in  England  or  in  America.  For  instance,  out  at  Croydon 
or  Golders  Green  in  London,  Brooklyn  or  the  Bronx 
m  New  York,  if  instead  of  raising,  on  the  sidewalks,  the 
kind  of  trees  that  are  raised  there,  supposing  the  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  planted  apple,  pear,  plum,  damson, 
peach,  cherry  and  mulberry  trees,  I  am  sure  the  idea 
would  be  popular.  Apart  from  their  fruit-bearing 
benefactions  to  mankind  in  general,  and  small  boys  in 
particular,  this  kind  of  tree  would  be  just  as  ornamental, 
and  equally  if  not  more  vigorous  than  the  kind  which 
struggle  for  existence  and  change  the  names  of  England’s 
streets  to  avenues.  Then  again  why  can  we  not  make 
our  hedges  of  gooseberry,  loganberry  and  such  like 
bushes;  they  would  be  just  as  thorny  and  hard  to 
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break  through  as  hawthorn  or  blackthorn,  and  in 
addition  supply  us  with  succulent  and  refreshing  fruit 
during  the  proper  seasons,  which  we  could  bottle  and  can 
for  use  throughout  the  year.  It’s  a  great  idea. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  the  British  War  Office 
invited  South  Africa  to  take  part  in  the  East  African 
campaign. 

General  Smith-Dorrien  was  given  command  of  the  new 
army  and  the  recruiting  of  new  regiments  was  commenced 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

Smith-Dorrien,  whose  distinguished  services  in  the 
Boer  War  endeared  him  to  South  Africans,  was  popular 
with  Boer  and  Briton  alike,  and  everybody  was  proud 
that  so  great  a  general  had  been  appointed. 

In  a  very  short  time  an  army  of  about  forty  thousand 
men  was  formed,  which,  together  with  forces  already  in 
East  Africa,  made  the  total  about  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  Although,  in  the  light  of  greater  events,  the  East 
African  campaign  was  only  a  little  side-show,  it  was  much 
greater  than  the  Boer  War.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  number  of  casualties  it  was  greater  than  any  foreign 
war,  including  the  Revolution,  that  America  has  ever 
fought ;  I  do  not  include  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  because  there  were  more  casualties  in 
that  conflict  than  in  any  war  in  modern  history,  except 
the  Great  War. 

The  problem  that  now  confronted  us  was  to  transport 
the  troops  to  East  Africa.  There  were  two  or  three 
German  prize  ships  available,  but  these  being  insufficient 
the  Laconia  was  requisitioned,  and  fitted  out  at  Simons- 
town  to  carry  five  thousand  troops. 

Leaving  “  Snooky,”  as  the  bluejackets  call  Simons- 
town,  we  called  at  Cape  Town  for  a  few  days,  to  take 
in  stores  and  provisions,  and  to  embark  General  Smith- 
Dorrien  and  his  staff. 

When  the  general  arrived  he  was  very  seriously  ill 
with  double  pneumonia.  Cape  Town  was  very  much 
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perturbed  and  before  he  disembarked  from  the  ship  the 
streets  were  lined  with  straw  all  the  way  from  the  pier 
to  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel,  a  distance  of  over  two  miles. 
This  precaution  was  taken  so  that  he  should  not  be 
bumped  or  shaken  whilst  beng  moved  ;  all  traffic  was 
stopped  until  the  ambulance  reached  the  hotel. 

The  doctors  gave  their  opinion  of  the  case  the  following 
morning,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  general’s 
condition  was  very  serious  and  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  take  over  the  command  in  East  Africa. 

On  the  next  day  we  learned  that  General  Smuts  had 
accepted  the  command. 

This  was  another  very  popular  appointment,  for 
although,  like  Botha,  he  had  fought  against  the  British 
in  the  Boer  War,  he  had  proved  himself  very  loyal  to 
the  Union.  The  Boer  rebellion  of  1914  had  its  origin 
amongst  the  Back  Veld  farmers.  These  people  live  on 
isolated  farms,  are  generally  illiterate  and  are  easy 
victims  to  the  persuasions  of  agitators,  but  the  influence 
of  Jan  Smuts  was  so  great  amongst  them  that  they  soon 
gave  up  the  revolt,  when  they  found  out  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  it. 

These  changes  delayed  us  somewhat,  but  eventually 
we  sailed  with  General  Smith-Dorrien’s  staff  on  board. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  new  faces  in  the  mess, 
especially  as  these  officers  had  come  straight  out  from 
England  ;  amongst  them  was  that  well-known  sportsman, 
Major  McCalmont,  who  won  the  Derby  with  Tetrarch. 
We  had  now  been  fifteen  months  in  the  Laconia  and,  if 
we  were  not  tired  of  one  another,  we  certainly  had  grown 
tired  of  bridge,  each  man  knowing  the  other’s  play  so 
well  that  the  game  had  become  a  farce.  We  must  have 
been  playing  very  badly,  for  the  new-comers  took  all 
our  money,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  officer  in  the 
ship  considered  himself  an  expert. 

Arriving  at  Durban,  we  embarked  the  5th  and  12th 
South  African  Infantry.  The  5th  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Molyneux,  a  relation  of  Lord  Sefton,  who  had  a 
a  very  narrow  escape,  which  I  witnessed,  on  the  day 
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before  sailing,  at  a  military  review  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
Durban.  He  was  giving  a  personal  exhibition,  to  some 
ladies,  of  the  method  of  throwing  a  South  African  hand 
grenade,  which  is  a  small  bomb  on  the  end  of  a  rather 
long  stick.  In  swinging  the  contrivance  round,  he  hit 
the  ground  and  the  bomb  went  off,  miraculously  injuring 
nobody  seriously.  It  was  for  this  very  drawback  of 
being  liable  to  hit  the  ground,  in  throwing  that  the 
Allies  abandoned  the  use  of  this  deadly  bomb  on  the 
Western  front.  They  were  the  invention  of  a  gentleman 
in  Nobel  s  Explosive  Works,  near  Durban  ;  the  advantage 
they  have  over  other  hand  grenades  is  the  distance  they 
can  be  thrown,  the  long  stick  making  this  possible.  I 
have  heard  of  men  who  could  throw  them  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yards. 

The  12th  Regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Braitenbach,  at  that  time  the  youngest  colonel  in  the 
British  Army.  Colonel  Braitenbach  fought  against  the 
British  in  the  Boer  War.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
capturing  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  was  very  proud  of 
a  pair  of  binoculars  of  which  he  had  relieved  our  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  colonel  had  raised  the  regiment  himself,  and 
being  a  very  rich  man,  had  defrayed  all  the  expenses  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  It  was  a  mixed  regiment  of  Boers 
and  British,  which  would  incline  one  to  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  discord  amongst  the  troops,  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  They  were  a  very  cheery  regiment,  in  fact  I 
never  experienced  a  more  light-hearted,  happy-go-lucky 
bunch  of  officers  and  men  during  the  whole  war. 

The  old-fashioned  Boer  commando  system  of  raising 
a  regiment  had  been  adopted  in  the  12th  ;  the  men 
elected  their  own  officers,  who  consisted  of  British  and 
Boer,  about  half  and  half. 

They  had  a  very  fine  band,  which  was  recruited  from 
all  the  best  bands  in  the  Union  ;  as  the  colonel  did  not 
mean  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  12th  alone,  but  for  any 
regiment  which  asked  for  it,  it  was  known  as  the  “  United 
Band  of  South  Africa.”  The  drummer  was  a  most 
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eccentric  little  man  ;  amongst  other  things  he  was  proud 
of  being  the  ugliest  man  in  South  Africa,  and  he  looked 
it.  One  morning,  instead  of  the  band  commencing  to 
play  at  the  appointed  time,  it  was  noticed  that  there 
was  a  great  commotion  going  on  amongst  the  bandsmen. 
On  investigation  it  proved  to  be  all  caused  by  the  fact 
that  somebody  had  told  the  drummer  that  there  was  in 
the  5th  a  much  uglier  man  than  he  was. 

“  Trot  him  out,"  said  Traps,  who  offered  to  back  him¬ 
self  against  all  comers.  Bets  were  made  freely  on  all 
sides  as  to  who  was  the  uglier  man  of  the  two,  the  12th 
backing  their  man  and  the  5th  supporting  theirs. 

Now  the  question  arose  as  to  who  would  be  the  best 
judge,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  appeal  to  the  colonel. 
The  matter  was  explained  to  Colonel  Braitenbach,  who 
agreed  to  judge  for  them,  and  the  other  man  was  sent 
for,  a  ring  being  made  on  the  after  deck. 

When  the  drummer  saw  his  rival,  he  opened  his  mouth, 
which  commenced  at  one  ear  and  finished  at  the  other, 
and  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

“  Him  !  "  he  said,  recovering  momentarily  from  a 
paroxysm  of  mirth  and  pointing  at  his  rival  :  “  Him  !  ! 
Why,  he’s  a  perfect  blurry  Adonis.”  After  that  the 
colonel  had  to  decide  quickly,  or  the  discipline  of  the 
regiment  would  have  gone  bust.  Traps  won. 

It  is  very  easy  to  describe  this  man’s  features  ;  all 
country  boys  can  remember  the  faces  they  used  to  carve 
out  of  turnips,  then  put  lighted  candles  inside  to  frighten 
timid  girls  with.  Traps  was  just  like  that.  He  was 
loved  by  all  the  regiment,  I  expect  because  he  was  such 
a  merry  soul.  I  was  travelling  some  time  afterwards  in  a 
railway  carriage  between  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  when 
I  thought  I  saw  this  man  again.  I  found  out  that  it  was 
his  brother,  who  said  they  were  so  much  alike  that 
they  were  often  mistaken  for  one  another.  They  both 
took  after  their  father,  who  always  swore  that  if  he 
opened  his  mouth  when  he  was  washing  his  face  it  saved 
soap. 

The  Boers  are  very  good  boxers  and,  one  of  these  days, 
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will  no  doubt  supply  a  heavy-weight  world’s  champion. 
A  Boer  officer  knocked  out  the  heavy-weight  champion 
of  the  British  Navy  on  the  voyage  to  Mombasa  ;  it  was 
the  best  fight  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

There  was  a  little  American  boy  on  board  this  trip 
named  Bowie,  from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  whose  story 
is  rather  interesting.  He  ran  away  from  home  and 
came  down  to  New  York.  Wandering  round  Dockland 
he  saw  a  ship  loading  shell-casings,  so  thought  she  must 
be  going  to  h  ranee.  He  stowed  away  on  board, 
determined  to  go  and  fight  for  the  English. 

Ihe  ship,  however,  was  bound  for  Cape  Town,  as 
Bowie  soon  found  out  when  he  was  discovered  on  board, 
after  the  ship  got  to  sea.  He  was  treated  kindly  by  the 
captain  and  crew,  and  on  arrival  at  Cape  Town  was 
handed  over  to  his  uncle,  who  was  a  missionary  some¬ 
where  up  country.  Young  Bowie  evidently  did  not  like 
his  uncle  very  much  because,  before  they  left  Cape  Town, 
he  managed  to  run  away,  and  worked  his  way,  somehow 
or  other,  up  to  Potchefstroom,  head-quarters  of  South 
Afiican  Infantry,  where  he  joined  up  as  a  drummer  boy 
in  the  12th  South  African  Infantry.  His  uncle,  finding 
out  where  he  was,  soon  took  him  out  of  the  army,  the 
boy  being  under  age  and  not  having  the  consent  of  his 
parents. 

He  managed  to  give  his  uncle  the  slip  again,  however, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  to  Durban  with  his  regiment’, 
pinching  a  sleeping  soldier’s  rifle  on  the  way,  so  that  he 
could  march  through  the  streets  and  get  on  board  the 
ship  without  being  noticed  ;  of  course,  he  already  had 
his  uniform.  He  was  found  on  board  after  we  got  to 
sea,  but  being  put  on  his  honour  not  to  attempt  to 
desert  the  ship  at  Mombasa  or  any  other  place,  he  was 
allowed  absolute  freedom.  We  handed  him  over  again 
to  his  uncle  at  Durban,  but  he  bolted  again,  this  time 
to  Pretoria,  where  he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment  in 
General  Coen  Brits’  brigade.  He  was  again  discovered 
and  finally  was  allowed  to  enrol  in  the  Navy,  being  old 
enough  foi  the  senior  service.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
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he  went  up  country  with  one  of  the  Naval  Brigades  and 
won  the  Victoria  Cross. 

On  the  ship’s  arrival  at  Mombasa,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  meet  my  brother  Norman  from  Canada.  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  in  East  Africa,  neither  had  he  any 
notion  that  I  was  there.  He  had  been  in  East  Africa 
from  the  end  of  1914,  having  fought  in  thirty-two  engage¬ 
ments  without  receiving  a  scratch,  but  unfortunately 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  he  contracted  a  bad  dose  of 
fever,  from  which  he  has  not  wholly  recovered  even  yet. 
He  was  then  a  sergeant-major,  and  although  he  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  Canadian  militia,  I  could 
not  get  him  a  commission,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  I 
had  out  there.  General  Stewart,  then  in  command,  told 
me  that  there  were  so  many  officers  sent  out  from 
England,  cooling  their  heels  in  Mombasa,  awaiting  jobs, 
that  he  could  not  promote  any  of  his  own  men.  A  little 
later,  when  General  Smuts  came  up  to  take  over,  Norman 
was  commissioned  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
almost  immediately. 

We  continued  carrying  troops  up  from  Durban  to 
Mombasa,  making  five  trips  in  all. 

The  mixture  of  Boers  and  Britons  was  extremely 
interesting ;  there  were  many  old  campaigners  amongst 
them  and  the  old  battles  were  fought  all  over  again,  but 
always  in  a  good  spirit.  Young  Joubert,  whose  father 
commanded  the  Boer  army  in  the  South  African  War, 
became  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  I  gathered  some  very 
interesting  information  from  him. 

The  death  of  General  Joubert,  which  has  always  been 
such  a  great  mystery,  occurred  through  his  horse  putting 
its  foot  into  a  hole.  The  general  was  thrown  forward 
on  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  the  resulting  injury 
causing  blood-poisoning  from  which  he  died. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  reason  Joubert  did 
not  exterminate  Buller’s  forces  at  Modder  River  was 
because  Buller  was  a  brother  Mason.  The  real  reason 
was  that  Joubert  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  slaughter. 
He  had  not  agreed  with  Kruger’s  policy  of  war  from  the 
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very  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Joubert  was  not  a 
freemason,  although  his  son  was  when  I  met  him.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  found  that  Kruger  had  faked  the 
election  which  made  him  president,  thus  bringing  about 
the  war.  Some  ballot  boxes  were  found  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  river  ;  had  the  votes  contained  in  these 
boxes  been  counted,  Kruger  would  not  have  been 
elected. 

Young  Joubert  had  charge  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria.  He  made  great  fun 
of  his  thrilling  escape  which,  he  claimed,  was  connived  at 
by  the  Boers  themselves,  who,  having  no  desire  to 
detain  him,  let  him  go.  He  was  a  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent  and  therefore  of  much  more  use  to  them  in  that 
capacity  than  as  a  prisoner. 

Joubert  also  stated  that  the  river  Mr.  Churchill  was 
supposed  to  have  swum  has  never  been  above  a  child's 
knees  for  fifty  years.  That  is  how  Joubert  put  it,  but 
being  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Churchill,  I  rather  resented 
this  story  ;  I  felt  quite  sure  however  that  if  the  river  had 
been  as  broad  and  deep  as  the  Amazon,  and  full  of 
crocodiles  too,  it  would  not  have  deterred  Mr.  Churchill. 
If  his  escape  was  easy,  it  would  have  been  very  foolish 
of  him  to  deliberately  make  it  hard. 

Amongst  the  Boers  I  met  at  this  period  were  Colonel 
Brinsk,  Captain  Pretorius,  whose  father  was  shot  by  order 
of  General  Wood  in  1881  ;  Michaelian,  du  Tait,  Louis 
Botha,  Jr.,  Sewart  Kruger,  a  nephew  of  Oom  Paul ; 
du  Plessis,  Preiss,  General  Enslin,  Meinberg,  Delarey, 
De  Wet,  Villiers,  etc.  ;  all  well-known  Boer  War  names, 
most  of  them,  of  course,  being  of  a  younger  generation. 

The  Boers,  at  first,  were  not  good  infantrymen  ;  they 
were  not  used  to  fighting  on  foot,  nor  were  they 
accustomed  to  jungle  country  like  East  Africa. 

The  Boer  cavalry,  under  General  van  Deventers,  in 
more  open  country,  showed  what  they  were  made  of. 
One  of  their  most  brilliant  exploits  was  the  taking  of 
Tabora,  the  principal  inland  town  and  the  rail-head. 
This  town  was  taken  at  dawn,  Boers  riding  full  gallop 
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into  the  streets  which  were  in  their  control  before  the 
Germans  knew  the  enemy  was  inside  their  gates. 

After  a  very  short  time  we  took  Colonel  Braitenbach 
back,  very  badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  leg.  He  was 
in  the  hospital  at  Wynberg,  near  Cape  Town,  for  months, 
with  his  leg  in  a  plaster  cast. 

Whenever  the  ship  was  at  the  Cape,  I  always  made  a 
point  of  visiting  him  if  I  possibly  could.  He  used  to 
have  his  cot  wheeled  under  the  trees,  where  his  wife 
used  to  sit  alongside  of  him  knitting  away  whilst  he 
would  read  and  smoke.  The  last  time  he  had  been  in 
these  same  grounds  was  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1900. 
As  the  ship  entered  Cape  Town  we  passed  the 
s.s.  Montrose,  and  the  colonel,  who  was  in  a  cot  on  deck, 
shook  his  fist  at  her,  for  it  was  the  ship  that  took  him 
with  General  Kronje  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Helena. 

After  finishing  with  the  infantry,  we  moved  the 
cavalry  up  to  East  Africa.  General  Coen  Brits  com¬ 
manded  the  division  transported  by  the  Laconia. 

He  was  a  giant  in  strength  and  stature  ;  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  two  of  his  officers  were  quarrelling — he 
simply  picked  them  both  up,  carried  them  one  in  each 
hand,  walked  across  the  ship  and  banged  them  up 
against  the  bulk-head. 

He  was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  although  a 
brilliant  cavalry  leader,  could  hardly  read  or  write. 

He  took  a  great  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion, 
which  I  have  mentioned  before.  When  Botha  sent  him 
a  telegram  containing  instructions  to  call  out  his 
commandos,  this  simple  old  soldier  replied  :  “  Have 

ten  thousand  men ;  am  I  to  fight  for  or  against  the 
English  ?  ”  He  evidently  was  not  concerned  with  politics  ; 
it  was  a  soldier’s  duty  to  obey  his  Commander-in-Chief. 

Ihe  night  before  the  ship  made  Mombasa,  he  asked  a 
few  of  his  friends  to  come  round  to  his  cabin,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  to  have  a  stirrup  cup  before  we  parted.  When 
we  arrived  there,  the  general  found  his  nigger  batman 
had  stolen  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  was  lying  drunk  on 
the  deck.  He  kicked  the  nigger  out  of  his  room  with 
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no  gentle  boot,  instructing  his  A.D.C.,  a  Scotchman  by 
the  name  of  McKenzie,  to  remind  him  to  keep  his 
schambok  out  when  he  was  packing  in  the  morning,  as 
he  would  have  to  punish  the  man. 

I  saw  the  punishment  in  the  morning,  and  as  long  as 
I  live,  I  never  want  to  see  any  man,  black  or  white, 
schamboked  again.  The  Boers  are  really  a  very  kindly 
people,  but  they  live  in  a  country  where  they  are  out¬ 
numbered  by  blacks  a  hundred  to  one.  They  have  been 
massacred  in  turn  by  Zulus,  Matabeles,  Basutos  and 
other  black  warriors  for  generations ;  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  weak  or  soft  where  niggers  are  concerned. 

We  had  a  rather  easy  time  for  a  while  after  finishing 
with  the  trooping,  getting  many  spells  in  Durban  and 
Cape  Town,  where  I  made  many  friends. 

I  met  old  ex-President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  his  daughter  who  was  married  to  Freemantle.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  De  Wet  used  to  keep  old  Steyn 
on  trek  with  him  all  the  time  in  the  Boer  War,  so  that  he 
could  not  run  away,  with  all  the  money,  to  Europe,  like 
Kruger  did. 

I  also  met  his  friend,  Mr.  Herzog,  now  Premier  of 
United  South  Africa.  I  received  a  quiet  hint  not  to 
associate  with  these  people.  They  were  certainly  very 
unpopular  in  Cape  Town,  supposed  to  be  pro-German 
and  traitors  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Speaking  of  United  South  Africa,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Richmond,  Va.,  U.S.A.  The  letter,  with  a  Richmond, 
Natal,  postmark,  was  returned,  endorsed :  "  Address 

unknown.”  On  complaining  to  the  Post  Office  I  was 
indignantly  informed  that  U.S.A.  stood  for  United  South 
Africa  ;  the  United  States  of  North  America  should  be 
U.S.O.N.A.  American  friends  please  accept  this,  the 
only  intimation. 

Of  course,  that  may  be  perfectly  all  right  when  mail 
sorters  get  to  know  it,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  mailed  a 
letter  from  London  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  U.S.O.N.A., 
it  would  be  put  in  the  bag  for  Asia  Minor,  or  wherever 
the  original  Georgia  may  be. 


Chapter  X  Back  to  Base,  a  Convoy,  a  “  Moewe  ” 

incident,  and  Home  Again 

IF  ever  this  book  is  read  by  the  person  who  used  to 
send  me  the  New  York  Times  every  day  and  all 
the  Sunday  papers  every  week,  also  the  American 
army  tent,  I  wish  to  thank  him  or  her  very  sincerely  ; 
I  have  never  yet  discovered  who  it  was.  I  gave  the 
tent  eventually  to  my  brother  Norman,  who  in  turn 
gave  it  to  Captain  Frederick  Selous,  the  greatest  hunter 
of  big  game  that  ever  lived. 

The  tent  was  very  useful,  being  much  lighter  than  an 
English  army  tent.  Captain  Selous  was  unfortunately 
killed  in  a  small  ambuscade  by  Askaris,  in  German 
service,  in  1916.  My  brother  was  with  him  when  he 
died  and  took  over  the  tent  again.  The  accumulation 
of  newspapers,  after  the  ship  had  been  out  of  touch 
with  civilisation  for  a  month  or  two  was  somewhat 
embarrassing.  Arriving  at  Tyrene,  Mombasa,  Niororo, 
or  any  other  rendezvous  for  mails,  the  fleet  messenger 
would  come  alongside  and  hail  Captain  Wills  on  the 
bridge  as  follows  : 

“  Have  mails  on  board  for  you,  sir.” 

“  How  many  sacks  ?  ” 

“  Three  for  the  ship,  and  twenty-seven  for  the 
Paymaster.” 

However,  as  America  was  neutral,  those  papers  enabled 
us  to  read  the  war  news  from  both  the  enemy’s  point 
of  view  and  that  of  our  own  people.  In  consequence, 
those  papers  used  to  be  in  demand  throughout  the  whole 
fleet. 

The  ship  used  often  to  anchor  at  Niororo,  which  by 
this  time  had  been  turned  by  Admiral  King  Hall  into 
a  kind  of  playground  for  the  men.  On  the  bank  where 
we  were  anchored  there  was  some  wonderful  fishing.  It 
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may  not  have  been  very  scientific  or  refined,  but  it  was 
exciting.  Our  method  was  to  take  about  sixty  yards 
of  the  heaviest  cod-line,  and  for  a  cast  use  a  strand  of 
aeroplane  wire,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  only 
having  been  tested  to  stand  a  steady  strain  of  a  ton, 
but  is  practically  invisible  at  night  time,  also  the  fish 
cannot  bite  through  it.  You  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  aeroplane  wire  the  biggest  fish-hook  you  could  get 
hold  of  (we  had  plenty  in  our  stores),  then  you  put  a 
very  heavy  lump  of  lead  as  a  sinker — a  deep-sea  lead 
was  the  best  thing— on  to  the  line.  The  object  of  such 
a  heavy  sinker  was  to  make  the  bait  sink  very  quickly, 
because  the  biggest  fish  were  on  the  bottom.  For  bait, 
one  started  the  evening  with  a  lump  of  meat,  afterwards 
using  chunks  of  the  fish  you  had  already  caught. 

Some  of  the  more  lazy  sportsmen  would  first  drop  the 
hook  over,  without  any  bait,  and  use  the  fish  they  caught 
as  a  base  for  their  bait  supply. 

Having  baited  your  hook,  you  would  throw  out  your 
line,  taking  care  that  it  was  all  clear  for  running,  because 
if  it  caught  your  foot  some  fish  might  yank  you  over¬ 
board,  and  then  would  start  a  wild  fight  amongst  the 
denizens  of  the  deep. 

When  you  had  hooked  a  fish,  you  would  call  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  if  the  three  men  who  were  stationed  at  each 
line  were  not  strong  enough,  you  would  simply  get 
more  men. 

Sometimes  you  would  hook  a  small  fish  about  the 
size  of  a  cod  ;  in  that  case  you  waited  for  a  sizeable 
fish  to  swallow  it. 

There  was  one  kind  of  fish — we  never  caught  one,  so 
I  am  unable  to  describe  its  appearance — which  used  to 
grab  the  bait  and  dash  away,  smashing  the  line  no 
matter  how  you  tried  to  play  him. 

There  was  an  old  interpreter  on  board,  a  Berber  Arab 
named  Ben  Yusef,  who  had  been  with  Lord  Kitchener — 
in  fact,  he  was  Kitchener’s  sole  companion  on  his  famous 
trip  to  Khartum.  Yusef  used  to  separate  our  catch 
into  three  divisions ;  first,  fish  good  for  white  men  ; 
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second,  fish  good  for  Seedie  boys,  our  native  crew  ;  third, 
fish  no  damn  good,  chuck  ’em  overboard. 

Some  of  these  fish  were  really  good,  but  they  had  to 
be  eaten  very  soon  after  they  were  caught.  Bertie 
Ward,  my  senior  assistant,  was  always  catching  some 
extraordinary  sort  of  fish.  He  caught  one  that  went 
for  him  and  bit  him  through  his  shoe  ;  another  time  he 
caught  a  shell-fish  it  was  shaped  like  an  oyster,  but 
was  as  big  as  a  lavatory  wash-basin.  I  have  since  seen 
a.  shell  from  a  similar  animal  used  as  a  christening  font 
in  a  church. 

It  was  strange  that,  at  a  certain  time,  the  fish  would 
stop  feeding,  and  nobody  ever  caught  a  fish  by  daylight. 

One  evening  a  party  of  officers  decided  to  land  on 
Niororo,  encamp  on  the  beach  and  have  a  turtle  hunt 
m  the  morning.  We  landed  about  io  p.m.,  taking 
with  us  a  basket  of  sandwiches,  etc.,  and  a  box  containing 
mineral  waters  and  enough  whisky  to  keep  the  fever 
away.  When  we  reached  a  suitable  spot  on  the  beach 
we  made  a  rough  camp  and  prepared  to  sleep,  it  being 
arranged  that  one  party  should  go  round  the  island  in 
one  direction  and  a  second  party  in  the  opposite  at 
daybreak. 

The  island  is  almost  perfectly  round,  the  circumference 
being  roughly  three  miles.  Absolute  silence  is  essential, 
as  turtles,  who  come  on  to  the  beach  during  the  night,’ 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  sound.  Our  first  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  that  the  men  lost  our  box  of  drinks.  They 
had  cached  it  amongst  some  coral  rocks  and  could  not 
find  the  spot.  I  always  suspected  that  our  bluejackets 
planted  the  case  somewhere  for  future  investigation, 
probably  on  the  next  occasion  that  shore  leave  was 
given.  They  were  too  eager  to  continue  the  search 
(you  may  always  suspect  that  something  is  wrong  when 
a  bluejacket  shows  too  much  willingness,  as  you  would 
your  wife  when  she  kisses  you  too  fervently  when  you 
arrive  home  from  the  office). 

It  is  no  joke  to  be  stranded  on  a  hot,  sandy  beach  under 
the  equator,  with  nothing  to  drink.  We  did  not  know 
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where  the  supply  of  water  was  that  the  natives  used, 
but  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
drunk  it. 

The  enthusiasm  and  spirits  of  the  party  were  con¬ 
siderably  damped,  and  to  cheer  themselves  up  the 
younger  members  commenced  singing  and  kicking  up 
enough  row  to  startle  all  the  turtles  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Finally  all  went  to  sleep  except  the  P.M.O.,  Dr.  Renny 
Richards  and  myself,  who  walked  to  the  tiny  native 
kraal  in  the  middle  of  the  island  with  Ben  Yusef. 
Through  Ben  we  promised  five  rupees,  a  fortune  to 
these  simple  folk,  for  every  turtle  they  brought  us  in 
the  morning ;  we  then  went  back  to  our  camp  and 
turned  in. 

I  was  awakened  about  2  a.m.  by  the  familiar  sound 
of  a  turtle  coming  up  the  beach  from  the  sea — “  pat-a-flap, 
pat-a-flap  ” — there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  man 
sleeping  next  to  me  woke  up  and  got  awfully  excited. 
The  turtle  would  come  out  a  bit  and  then  go  back,  until 
at  last  my  companion  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  let 
fly  with  my  revolver  ;  there  was  a  loud  yell,  and  our 
turtle  turned  out  to  be  Engineer  Thirkell  who,  not 
being  able  to  sleep,  had  gone  for  a  swim  and  thought 
he  would  give  us  an  imitation  of  a  turtle  coming  up  a 
beach.  Luckily  the  officer  who  fired  at  him  was  too 
excited  to  aim  straight.  Thirkell  was  very  foolish  to 
go  into  the  water,  for  the  sea  was  teeming  with  sharks. 
Whenever  food  debris  was  thrown  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  swarms  of  sharks  would  rise  to  the  surface  and 
fight  like  a  pack  of  wolves  for  the  floating  morsels. 

Needless  to  say,  our  turtle  hunt  was  an  absolute 
failure  ;  we  walked  round  the  island  in  the  morning, 
but  neither  we  nor  the  natives  saw  a  sign  of  one. 

Turtle  hunting  is  very  good  sport  if  you  go  along  with 
a  small  party — say,  three — and  take  the  matter  seriously. 
The  method  of  catching  them  has  so  often  been  described 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  repeat  it. 

One  gets  tired  of  turtle  steaks  and  soup  very  quickly, 
especially  in  the  tropics. 
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That  was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw  Niororo,  the  “  Land 
of  the  sun  in  the  morning.”  Everybody  in  the  fleet 
loved  the  little  place,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  young 
officers,  when  in  years  to  come  they  command  His 
Majesty’s  ships,  will  never  willingly  pass  within  fifty 
miles  of  that  pretty  little  islet  without  piping  shore 
leave,  and  giving  their  men  a  night’s  fishing  on  that 
wonderful  bank. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  sport,  another  hunt,  in  which 
I  did  not  participate,  took  place  on  Mafia  Island.  Colonel 
Mackay,  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  who  had  been 
appointed  Military  Governor  of  Mafia,  was  informed 
by  natives  that  there  were  rhinoceros  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island ;  rhinos  used  to  swim  over 
occasionally  from  the  mainland.  A  party  set  out,  armed 
with  service  rifles,  to  give  chase,  and  sure  enough  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  animals. 

Now  sailors  are  an  easygoing,  credulous  folk,  who 
unsuspectingly  believe  what  they  are  told  or  what  they 
read.  This  party  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
a  rhinoceros  was  an  easy  thing  to  kill.  You  just  fire 
at  him  and,  when  he  charges,  you  dodge  on  one  side, 
allowing  him  to  go  lumbering  past,  then  fire  at  him 
again,  repeating  this  operation  until  the  beast  is  killed. 
The  first  rhino  they  saw,  however,  did  not  play  the 
game  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  very 
highest  big-game  authorities.  After  being  fired  at,  he 
grew  very  much  annoyed — in  fact,  completely  lost  his 
temper — and,  instead  of  charging  like  any  decent  rhino 
would,  he  galloped  round  and  round,  first  after  one 
sportsman,  who  threw  away  his  rifle  and  shinned  up 
the  nearest  tree,  then  after  another,  who  did  likewise, 
until  finally  he  had  the  whole  party  firmly  ensconced 
up  amongst  the  tall  timber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
discovered  that  instead  of  lumbering  past  he  could  turn 
as  well  as  they  could,  only  quicker.  Luckily  sailors  are 
good  climbers — better  than  rhinos,  anyway. 

The  rhino,  feeling  he  had  won  the  game,  calmly  laid 
down  to  sleep,  but  if  any  sportsman  attempted  to  move, 
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he  would  find  one  little  rhino  eye  slowly  open  and  give 
a  look  up,  as  much  as  to  say  :  “  You’ll  have  to  come 
down  some  time,  my  lad  ;  having  nothing  on  hand  at 
present,  I  can  wait.” 

One  of  these  intrepid  rhino  “  hunters  ”  said  afterwards 
that,  whilst  waiting  in  his  tree  for  hours  and  hours,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  rhino  had  the  same  gift  or 
peculiarity  that  an  ordinary  domestic  pig  in  a  sty  has  : 
never  mind  how  hard  he  slept  he  always  opened  one 
eye  if  you  looked  at  him.  The  party  were  eventually 
rescued  by  natives,  who  drove  the  animal  off. 

Meantime  rumour  came  through  native  sources  that 
a  German  steamer  was  careening  down  at  the  little 
lonely  island  of  Aldabra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  Comoro  group.  Aldabra 
is  a  British  possession  under  the  administration  of 
Mauritius.  The  Laconia  was  dispatched  to  Aldabra, 
but  on  arrival  it  was  found  that  the  steamer  had  been 
gone  for  months. 

Native  dhows  trade  all  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  slave  dhows,  which  still 
exist,  are  friendly  towards  the  British  Navy. 

Much  useful  information  was  received  from  these 
wandering  ‘  Gipsies  of  the  Seas,”  but  being  very  slow 
in  their  movements,  the  information  was  very  often  too 
late  for  any  action  to  be  taken. 

Aldabra  was  inhabited  by  five  men  :  the  Boss  was  a 
Seychelles  Frenchman,  but  a  British  subject ;  the  other 
lour,  who  worked  for  him,  consisted  of  three  niggers  and 
an  American  who  had  escaped  from  prison  in  San 
Francisco  many  years  before. 

The  Boss,  known  to  the  few  people  who  have  visited 
the  island  as  the  modern  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  was  an 
extremely  interesting  character.  He  was  refined  and 
scholarly.  He  kept  himself  aloof  from  his  companions 
and  maintained  rigid  discipline  ;  there  were  no  women 
on  the  island. 

He  lived  just  like  Daniel  Defoe’s  hero,  even  the  goats 
and  the  parrot  were  there  ;  but  the  house  he  had  built 
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was  roomy,  comfortable,  and  to  some  extent  even 
luxurious.  He  was  a  keen  entomologist,  having  a 
collection  of  butterflies  which  he  claimed  was  unique, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  existence. 

The  industry  of  the  island,  through  which  the  Boss 
had  become  very  rich,  was  the  capture  of  turtles,  which 
are  rendered  down  into  soup  essence  and  shipped  in 
schooners  to  Mauritius  and  thence  to  London. 

The  schooners  are  owned  by  the  Boss  (I  think  there 
are  two),  and  by  this  means  a  more  or  less  regular  supply 
of  stores  is  maintained.  The  centre  of  the  island  con¬ 
sists  of  a  circular  lagoon  with  a  shallow  entrance  from 
the  sea,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide.  In  the  breeding 
season,  immense  numbers  of  turtles  come  up  the  entrance 
to  the  placid  waters  of  the  lagoon  and  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  warm  coral  sand. 

When  sufficient  turtles  have  passed  through,  a  stout 
stockade  is  built  across  the  shallow  entrance,  which 
prevents  them  from  returning  to  the  sea. 

The  islanders  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  making 
turtle  soup  for  City  aldermen,  invalids,  and  pretty 
chorus  girls. 

The  famous  giant  tortoises  of  Aldabra  are,  of  course, 
known  to  everybody  by  repute,  but  very  few  people 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  always  considered  them  a  myth. 
These  animals  are  of  unbelievable  size  and  have  attained 
an  immense  age.  Zoologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  some  of  them  were  probably  alive  when  Christ  was 
on  earth.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  describe  about 
them,  being  just  like  ordinary  tortoises,  except  for  their 
bulk.  They  have  a  strong,  unpleasant  odour. 

That  evening  I  watched  the  setting  sun  from  the 
veranda  of  the  Boss’s  house,  which  was  charmingly 
situated  in  a  coconut  grove  at  the  edge  of  the  beach. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  the  irresistible  attraction  that 
isles  of  the  Southern  Seas  have  for  those  restless  souls 
who  are  cursed  or  blessed  with  the  wanderlust. 

d  here  is  something  gorgeously  free  about  the  great 
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blue  seas  as  they  thunder  on  to  the  beach,  dashing 
themselves  into  glittering  white  foam,  as  if  to  say : 
“  We  are  eternal,  we  are  endless,  nothing  can  prevent 
us,  we  can  do  as  we  please  and  it  pleases  us  to  go  on 
for  ever.”  And  in  the  background  of  the  pearly  coral 
sand,  the  rich  green  palms  lend  their  waving  feathery 
limbs  to  form  a  frame  for  a  divine  picture.  But  perhaps 
it  is  the  ear  that  is  the  more  delighted,  for  the  air  is  full 
of  music — from  the  thundering  of  the  waves  and  the 
protesting  echo  of  the  swirling  backwaters,  as  they 
surge  seawards,  only  to  be  gathered  up  and  dashed 
forward  once  again,  from  the  soughing  of  the  wind,  and 
from  the  gentle  whispering  of  the  restless  palms  that 
seem  so  anxious  not  to  miss  one  breath  of  the  cool  mon¬ 
soon,  which  brings  life  from  over  the  great  waters.  It 
is  music  that  means  all  things  to  those  who  can  hear  it  ; 
pity  those  who  cannot,  for  it  is  heaven’s  concourse  of 
sweet  sounds. 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  Aldabra,  but  before  we  weighed 
anchor  the  islanders  were  given  enough  sugar,  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  mustard,  pepper,  etc.,  to  last  them  for  a 
year.  The  Boss  was  very  pleased  to  get  a  sirloin  of 
English  beef  from  our  refrigerators.  The  only  fresh 
meat  they  ever  had  was  young  goat  and  chicken.  All 
kinds  of  tropical  fruit  abounded  on  the  island,  and  of 
course  there  was  a  great  variety  of  fish  ;  they  never  ate 
turtle  in  any  form. 

Orders  came  for  us  to  return  to  Zanzibar,  where  we 
heard  that  Admiral  King  Hall  was  being  relieved  by 
Admiral  Charlton. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
brought  out  the  battleship  Vengeance,  the  fleet  at  sea 
began  operating  with  the  army  in  German  East  Africa. 
General  Smuts  intended  to  capture  Dar-es-Salaam,  the 
capital,  but  he  first  wanted  the  fleet  to  make  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  with  the  object  of  finding  out  (a)  what  guns  they 
had,  ( b )  where  the  gun  emplacements  were  situated, 
(c)  what  trenches  and  defensive  earth-works  had  been 
constructed.  This  was  done ;  our  seaplanes,  flying 
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over  the  city,  were  able  to  draw  maps  of  all  the  works, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  very  accurate. 

The  next  place  to  reconnoitre  was  Tanga,  and  here  it 
was  the  Laconia  s  turn  to  go  in  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
fire.  This  was  a  very  unpleasant  job,  but,  luckily  for 
us,  Fritz  wasn’t  having  any.  We  still  had  thirty-five  tons 
of  cordite  in  the  refrigerators,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands 
of  high-explosive  shells  in  the  holds.  One  shot  in  the 
right  place,  and  the  Laconia  would  have  gone  up  like  a 
rocket,  or  as  Captain  Wills  remarked,  not  exactly  like 
a  rocket,  for  when  a  rocket  goes  up  a  stick  comes  down. 

At  last  we  received  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Laconia 
was  ordered  home,  and  our  long  commission  was  over 
at  last. 

Since  leaving  England  in  1914  we  had  steamed  over 
a  hundred  thousand  miles,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  had  circumnavigated  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa.  Amongst  numerous  other  places, 
we  had  been  to  Aden,  where  a  little  war  was  on  with  a 
small  Turkish  army.  Whilst  lying  off  that  torrid  city, 
I  heard  two  of  our  Irish  stokers  in  the  midst  of  a  hot 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  Aden  ”  ;  one 
of  them  maintained  that  it  was  the  place  where  Adam 
and  Eve  lived,  but  the  other  insisted  that  Adam  and 
Eve  lived  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  I  was  walking  away 
they  appealed  to  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  Aden.” 
When  I  informed  them  that  it  was  Arabic  for  “  Gates 
of  Hell,  one  of  them  said,  mopping  the  streaming 
perspiration  from  his  face,  “  Are  you  sure,  sorr,  it’s  not  a 
bit  farther  in  ?  ” 

Another  of  our  queer  missions  was  to  Italian  Somali¬ 
land,  where  a  native  insurrection  had  broken  out.  It 
was  found  that  the  authorities  were  more  to  blame  than 
the  fuzzy-wuzzies,  and  the  matter  was  straightened  out. 

Leaving  Zanzibar,  we  were  ordered  by  Admiral 
Charlton,  who  had  quickly  become  the  idol  of  everybody 
in  East  African  waters,  to  steam  down  through  the  fleet 
to  say  "  Good-bye.”  As  we  came  slowly  down  the  lines, 
no  doubt  the  envy  of  all,  each  ship  cheered  as  we  passed, 
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as  only  sailors  can  cheer.  Moving  slowly  out  of  the  bay 
the  ship  steamed  close  to  Chukwani  Point,  on  which 
was  built  the  palace  of  the  late  Sultan.  Our  aeroplane 
squadrons  had  been  transferred  to  Chukwani  Palace  and, 
as  we  approached,  we  could  see  the  officers  and  men 
lining  the  cliffs  to  see  the  last  of  the  ship  that  had  been 
their  home  for  two  long  years.  When  we  drew  opposite, 
a  seaplane  went  up  and  circled  above  us,  and  the  men 
sent  cheer  after  cheer  over  the  water  until  their  voices 
gradually  faded  away  in  the  distance.  We  called  at 
Tyrene,  Mafia,  to  say  “  Good-bye "  to  our  dear  old 
friend,  Colonel  Mackay,  and  to  pick  up  a  few  things  we 
had  left  there. 

I  went  up  to  have  a  look  at  our  old  aerodrome,  which 
had  given  us  so  much  labour  in  its  construction,  but  in 
six  short  months  the  aerodrome  had  disappeared.  The 
swamp  and  the  jungle  had  swallowed  it,  even  the  hangar 
had  disappeared  under  a  tangled  mass  of  vines  and 
creepers.  One  would  have  thought  the  natives  would 
have  kept  our  little  ditch  clear,  as  they  had  been  taught 
to  do  whilst  we  were  in  occupation,  and  have  used  the 
reclaimed  land  to  grow  food.  It  was  marvellous  soil 
and  would  grow  anything,  but  they  had  not  learned 
their  lesson. 

We  had  built  a  road  from  the  landing  to  the  town, 
about  a  mile  long,  and  this  the  natives  had  preserved, 
no  doubt  appreciating  the  convenience  of  it.  Strange 
to  say,  although  the  Germans  had  occupied  Mafia  for 
sixty  years,  they  had  never  built  a  single  road.  The 
island  has  about  150,000  inhabitants  and,  on  taking 
over  the  German  books,  it  was  found  that  the  revenue 
was  a  little  over  £500,000  a  year. 

Calling  at  Durban,  we  took  leave  of  our  numerous 
friends  in  that  beautiful  city  ;  Durban  people  are  very 
hospitable — they  represent  the  very  best  type  of  British 
Colonials.  The  natives  of  Natal  are  far  superior  to  the 
Cape  boys,  who  are  a  breed  of  Hottentots. 

The  Zulus  of  Natal  are  less  akin  to  the  Hottentot  than 
the  Red  Indian  is  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They  have  an 
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ancient  civilisation  and  a  code  of  morals  that  in  many 
ways  is  superior  even  to  our  own.  Dingaan,  the  present 
Chief,  offered  to  supply  England  with  a  million  warriors 
for  the  Great  War.  Zulu  women  are  said  to  be  the  most 
perfectly  formed  in  the  world  ;  they  are  modest  in 
demeanour,  and  their  morals  will  stand  comparison  with 
the  women  of  any  race  on  earth. 

Before  leaving  Durban  we  embarked  some  German 
prisoners,  poor,  unfortunate  wrecks  from  East  Africa, 
who  were  being  taken  home  to  be  exchanged  for  other 
wrecks  who  had  been  mangled  on  the  Western  front. 
The  difference  between  British  wrecks  and  German  was 
that  these  of  ours  had  no  desire  to  go  home,  Germany 
being  the  last  place  they  wanted  to  see. 

Three  of  our  prisoners  were  blinded  through  an 
explosion,  which  was  a  retribution  for  their  own  evil 
intentions.  By  some  means  a  small  scouting  party  of 
Germans  learned  that  the  British  General  was  travelling 
with  his  staff,  on  a  certain  train  on  the  Uganda  Railway, 
between  Nairobi  and  Mombasa.  This  party  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  idea  to  blow  up  the  train  and  bag  the 
General  and  all  his  staff.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
something  did  not  work  right  and  the  explosion  took 
place  too  soon,  injuring  several  and  blinding  others. 
When  the  train  came  along,  it  stopped  and,  taking  pity 
on  the  unfortunate  wounded  Germans,  the  General  left 
the  surgeon  of  his  staff  behind  to  attend  to  them.  This 
surgeon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  German 
askaris  (native  soldiers)  who  tortured  and  mutilated  him 
horribly. 

Cape  Town  was  our  next  and  final  port  in  Africa. 
Here  we  embarked  about  three  hundred  men  from  the 
Garrison  Artillery,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  were  seven 
ships,  containing  thirty-two  thousand  Australians.  Our 
duty  was  to  escort  these  ships  to  England.  Before  leaving 
Cape  Town  fourteen  million  pounds  in  gold  was  placed 
on  board  for  transit  to  London. 

When  we  got  all  our  troop  ships  under  way  we  found 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  slow  job.  The  speed  of  a 
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convoy  is  the  speed  of  its  slowest  ship,  and  we  found 
that  we  had  a  lame  duck  that  could  only  manage  about 
ten  knots.  One  afternoon  a  Norwegian  steamer  hove 
in  sight  ahead.  As  usual  when  we  sighted  a  ship  at  sea, 
we  practised  gunnery  control,  using  her  as  an  imaginary 
target.  My  job  on  control  was  range-finder,  and  I  drew 
the  attention  of  Captain  Wills  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Norwegian  was  approaching  us  ;  in  fact,  when 
all  the  instruments  had  been  adjusted  we  found  she  was 
approaching  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  knots.  “  Action  ” 
was  sounded  immediately,  and  as  she  approached  we  had 
all  guns  bearing  on  her,  so  that  we  would  at  least  get 
in  the  first  salvo.  It  was  suspected  that  she  was  the 
Moewe,  a  German  commerce  destroyer,  disguised  as  a 
Norwegian  tramp. 

It  so  happened  that  both  ships  had  orders  not  to  seek 
an  action  ;  naturally,  we  did  not  want  to  risk  anything 
with  thirty-two  thousand  men  in  our  care  so  far  away 
from  assistance.  We  passed  her  about  two  thousand 
yards  distant,  she  saluted  us  with  the  Norwegian  flag, 
and  we  went  on. 

I  saw  the  ship  in  Newcastle,  where  she  was  interned 
after  the  Armistice.  I  recognised  her  at  once  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  we  passed  the  Moewe.  It  was  a  pity  that  we 
did  not  meet  under  different  circumstances  :  we  should 
have  been  a  good  match,  about  the  same  speed  and 
the  same  gun-power,  but  I  suppose  she  would  never 
have  allowed  us  to  come  so  close,  as  no  doubt  she  at  first 
thought  she  had  come  upon  a  convoy  without  protection, 
mistaking  the  Laconia  for  an  ordinary  liner  until  she  saw 
the  guns. 

Our  lame  duck  began  to  run  out  of  coal,  so  Captain 
Wills  took  the  whole  convoy  into  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de 
Verde,  where  we  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  boys. 

On  our  approach  to  the  English  Channel  we  were 
challenged  by  a  small  French  cruiser,  and  immediately 
we  hoisted  the  recognition  signal  she  opened  fire  on  us, 
but  the  range  was  too  far  for  her.  After  some  little 
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trouble  we  managed  to  signal  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  date,  as  our  recognition  signal  was  correct, 
and  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  A  good  thing  we  did  not 
reply  to  her  fire  ;  she  would  have  been  blown  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  French  would  have  blamed  us. 

We  landed  our  gold  at  Plymouth  and,  after  a  stay  of 
a  week  in  Devonport,  we  sailed  for  Liverpool. 

Here  the  guns  were  dismantled  and  the  crew  paid 
off.  We  were  all  mighty  glad  to  get  home  again. 

Many  of  the  officers,  with  temporary  commissions  like 
myself,  remained  in  the  Navy,  but,  personally,  I  could 
not  afford  to  do  so.  I  had  my  home  to  keep  up  and 
boys  to  educate,  and  most  of  my  savings  had  been  spent 
during  the  two  years  I  had  been  in  the  Service,  where 
my  pay  had  been  very  meagre. 


Chapter  XI  The  Atlantic  in  War  Time,  and  the 

Sinking  of  the  “  Laconia  ” 

AS  soon  as  I  had  finished  with  the  Laconia  I 
reported  to  the  management  of  the  Cunard 
Company.  Mr.  A.  P.  Mearns  was  the  general 
manager,  and  he  welcomed  me  back  very  cordially. 
I  had  written  several  times,  giving  him  as  much  detail 
as  I  possibly  could,  and  he  thanked  me  for  what  he 
generously  said  were  the  most  interesting  letters  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Mearns  was  the  kind  of  man  who  did  not  believe 
a  large  steamship  corporation  need  be  a  machine,  of 
which  its  employees  were  merely  cogs  in  the  wheel ; 
he  had  an  intensely  human  side  to  his  character,  which 
made  him  much  loved  and  respected  by  everybody,  not 
only  in  the  firm,  but  by  shipping  people  all  over  the 
world.  After  I  came  out  of  his  office,  a  gentleman  came 
up  to  me,  smacked  me  on  the  back,  caught  hold  of  my 
hand  and  nearly  wrung  it  off. 

“  Well !  ”  he  said.  “  This  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes. 
When  did  you  get  back  ?  " 

He  seemed  strangely  familiar,  and  yet  I  could  not 
place  him,  so  naturally  I  was  a  little  shy  in  answering, 
especially  as  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  by  not  seeming  to 
remember  him. 

I  saw  a  few  of  my  friends  in  the  office,  and  was  going 
in  to  speak  to  Ralph  Wright,  the  cashier,  but  this  same 
gentleman  was  speaking  to  him,  so  I  waited  until  he 
had  gone. 

After  exchanging  greetings,  Ralph  upbraided  me  for 
being  cool  with  my  old  friends. 

“  What  old  friends  ?  "  I  replied. 

“  Fred  Jones  has  just  been  here,”  he  said,  “  and  is 
quite  hurt  because  you  were  so  stiff  with  him.” 
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“  But  Fred  was  drowned  on  the  Lusitania,”  was  all 
I  could  say. 

It  appears  that  he  was  reported  as  being  lost  in  that 
catastrophe,  but  afterwards  the  report  was  corrected. 
He  had  shaved  off  his  moustache  and  had  grown  some¬ 
what  stouter.  Thinking  he  was  dead  all  this  time,  no 
wonder  I  did  not  recognise  him. 

Needless  to  say  I  soon  made  up  for  my  lack  of  warmth 
in  meeting  him,  and  a  few  minutes  later  went  out  to 
lunch,  where  we  related  our  experiences  until  it  was 
time  for  dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  Laconia  was  handed  back  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  she  was  placed  on  the  New  York  service,  and 
I  was  appointed  purser.  It  felt  strange  to  be  back  in 
the  merchant  service  again,  especially  to  have  to  deal 
with  passengers,  of  which  there  were  very  few. 

The  Germans  had  announced  their  intention  of  carrying 
on  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  and  passing  through 
the  “  danger  zone  ”  every  three  weeks,  as  we  did,  was 
very  trying  to  the  nerves.  In  the  Navy  one  always  had 
that  feeling  of  having  the  power  of  hitting  back  at  the 
enemy,  but  here  you  had  somewhat  the  feelings  of  a 
rabbit  being  sought  by  weasels. 

On  my  first  merchant  trip  we  had  a  wounded  Canadian 
officer  and,  knowing  nothing  of  the  conditions  on  the 
Western  front,  it  was  intensely  interesting  to  me  to  hear 
him  describing  his  experiences. 

There  were  so  few  people  in  the  saloon  that  we  all 
dined  at  the  captain’s  table.  Next  to  the  skipper  sat 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  ;  he  was  carrying  some  very 
important  dispatches  out  to  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice, 
British  Ambassador  to  Washington.  Herkie,  as  he  is 
known  to  his  friends,  is  a  witty  Irishman,  who  kept 
us  alive  and  jolly  until  we  reached  New  York.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  could  go  on  from  story  to  story  as 
Herkie  could.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  late  King 
Edward,  being  his  principal  adviser  in  yachting  matters, 
and  a  keen  yacht  owner  himself. 

He  had  been  on  a  yachting  cruise  down  to  Spain,  but 
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unfortunately,  at  Vigo,  his  yacht  had  come  into  violent 
contact  with  a  German  submarine  that  was  taking  the 
twenty-four  hours’  grace  that  belligerents  are  allowed 
in  neutral  ports,  and  the  necessary  fuel  to  take  her  to 
her  home  port.  After  this  accident  Herkie’s  pleasure 
tour  was  spoiled  ;  the  Spanish  authorities  were  rather 
sensitive  about  his  clumsiness,  and  intimated  that  he 
was  not  appreciated  as  he  should  be  in  Spanish  waters. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  at  the  table  from  Australia 
by  the  name  of  Jones,  whose  father  was  the  owner  of 
three  million  sheep  in  Australia,  also  an  Englishman, 
from  the  Argentine,  who  was  a  sheep  ranger.  These 
two  were  both  very  hot-headed,  and  used  to  quarrel 
like  the  deuce.  Herkie  spent  all  the  time  slyly  egging 
them  on,  and  Captain  Irvine  spent  his  time  making 
peace. 

When  Sir  Hercules  landed  on  the  dock  in  New  York,  a 
customs  officer  insisted  upon  opening  his  dispatch  box, 
but  there  was  “  nothing  doing.”  Herkie  drew  his 
revolver  and  defied  one  and  all  to  dare  to  touch  that  box. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  granted  a  diplomatic 
passport,  and  as  a  King’s  messenger  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  had  been  granted,  the  freedom  of  the  port.  The 
trouble  arose  through  there  being,  as  there  still  is,  a 
deplorable  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  various 
Government  departments  of  the  United  States.  The 
individual  customs  or  immigration  officials  are  not  in 
the  least  to  blame  for  the  many  unpleasant  incidents 
which  are  constantly  cropping  up,  sometimes  with 
international  complications. 

After  twenty-five  years’  experience  I  unhesitatingly 
pay  tribute  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  port  officials  as  individuals.  There 
is  no  more  considerate  body  of  men  in  any  port  that 
I  have  ever  entered,  especially  under  the  conditions  with 
which  they  have  to  contend. 

This  lack  of  co-ordination  was  responsible  for  a  terrible 
waste  of  effort  and  treasure  when  America  came  into 
the  war.  It  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  seeing  that 
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Americans  are  the  greatest  organisers  in  the  world.  One 
can  only  suppose  the  reason  is  that  the  average  American 
business  man  is  content  to  leave  politics  alone. 

Sir  Hercules  sent  a  message  to  me  on  the  ship,  but  by 
the  time  I  got  on  to  the  dock,  the  matter  had  been  cleared 
up  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  British  vice-consuls. 

It  was  delightful  to  meet  all  my  old  New  York  associates 
again— Charlie  Fecke,  Arthur  Swezey,  Tom  Stead,  and 
other  officials  of  the  line,  all  well-known  to  the  travelling 
public.  It  was  announced  in  the  Press  that  I  had 
returned,  and  in  consequence  invitations  to  lunches  and 
dinners  poured  in. 

Americans,  as  all  Englishmen  find  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  are  so  hospitable  that  it  becomes  almost  em¬ 
barrassing,  for  one  feels  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever 
being  able  to  pay  them  back.  Americans  say  the  same 
thing  about  ourselves  when  they  come  to  England,  but 
I  am  sure  they  only  say  this  out  of  politeness.  It  was 
quite  an  experience  to  be  in  a  neutral  country,  and 
although  all  that  mattered  in  America  was  pro-Ally,  one 
occasionally  ran  across  pro-Germans.  I  saw  a  procession 
of  women  in  Bowling  Green,  carrying  banners  on  which 
was  inscribed :  “  DOWN  WITH  THE  BRUTISH 

EMPIRE  ”  ;  another  device  was  :  “  THE  BRITISH 
HIRED  INDIANS  TO  SCALP  YOUR  FORE¬ 
FATHERS.” 

A  party  of  American  blue- jackets,  who  had  just  landed 
at  the  Battery,  came  in  contact  with  this  procession  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  banners  were  rags  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  had  melted  away. 

I  came  away  from  America  feeling  quite  contented 
that  her  big  heart  was  still  in  the  right  place,  and  that 
we  had  a  great  and  powerful  friend. 

From  time  to  time  we  had  narrow  escapes  from  sub¬ 
marines  but  always  managed  to  come  through  the 
dreaded  “  danger  zone  ”  safely.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
U-boats  were  increasing  in  size  and  sea-worthiness,  and 
although  the  limits  of  the  danger  zone  were  still  fairly 
well  defined,  those  limits  were  extending.  Instead  of 
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being  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  the  danger  zone 
now  extended  for  seven  hundred  miles,  in  fact  submarines 
had  appeared  on  the  American  coast. 

In  January,  1917,  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  Chairman  of  the 
Cunard  Company,  was  urgently  required  in  America. 
He  took  passage  with  the  manager,  Mr.  Sydney  Lister, 
on  the  Laconia,  which  was  his  pet  ship.  The  weather 
was  very  bad  on  the  outward  trip,  and  at  that  time 
submarines  could  not  operate  in  stormy  weather,  at  least 
we  thought  so.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York,  Mr.  Ashley 
Sparks,  afterwards  knighted  by  His  Majesty,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  American  head  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  if  ever 
a  man  deserved  his  honour  surely  Sir  Ashley  did.  He 
was  also  appointed  head  of  the  British  Shipping  Board, 
where  he  almost  worked  himself  into  his  grave.  He  had 
a  terrible  collapse,  but  fortunately  he  was  a  man  with 
an  iron  constitution  and  recovered  completely. 

Sir  Alfred  detained  the  ship  in  New  York  for  ten  days, 
so  that  he  and  Mr.  Lister  might  go  back  on  her.  I  shall 
always  look  back  with  pleasure  to  a  dinner  that  Mr. 
Lister  gave  at  Rector’s,  which  was  then  the  swagger 
cabaret  restaurant  in  New  York.  His  guests  were 
Captain  Paddy  Dow,  who  still  holds  the  record  for  the 
fastest  passage  across  the  Atlantic  ( Mauretania )  :  Mr. 
Alexander,  a  famous  Scotch-American  engineer,  his 
wife  and  daughter  “  Pudgy,”  an  extremely  pretty  girl ; 
Dr.  Elder,  surgeon  of  the  Laconia,  and  myself. 

After  the  j oiliest  dinner  one  could  imagine,  we  went 
round  to  Jack  Bustanoby’s,  a  Bohemian  sort  of  place 
where  we  danced.  There  we  were  joined  by  Herz,  the 
American  actor,  poor  Clifton  Crawford,  one  of  the  greatest 
comedians  who  ever  walked  on  a  stage,  and  some  other 
distinguished  people  of  the  theatrical  profession  whose 
names  I  forget.  Clifton  Crawford  very  soon  afterwards 
met  an  untimely  end  by  falling  out  of  his  bedroom 
window  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  in  London.  Mr. 
Lister  gave  another  dinner,  to  which  I  was  invited,  at 
Healey’s.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  ice,  where  one 
could  skate,  and  at  intervals  marvellous  exhibitions  of 
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skating  were  given  by  Swiss  professionals.  Meanwhile 
the  floor  on  which  the  diners  were  at  table,  imperceptibly 
revolved  round  the  room.  Neither  Mr.  Lister  nor  myself 
had  ever  been  here  before,  and  personally  I  thought  it 
must  have  been  that  the  cocktails  were  more  potent 
than  they  seemed.  I  was  sure  we  sat  down  much  nearer 
to  the  door,  and  presently  we  were  half-way  up  the  room. 
Mr.  Lister  was  also  perplexed  and  finally  our  friends 
burst  out  laughing  and  gave  the  show  away.  It  takes 
just  one  hour  for  one’s  table  to  complete  the  circuit  of 
the  room,  which  is  a  shade  larger  than  the  downstairs 
ball-room  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London. 

On  the  journey  back  to  Liverpool  we  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Robert  Reford,  the  Canadian  Director  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  and  Mr.  George  Walford,  manager  for  Sir  Thomas 
Royden  &  Co.,  shipowners  of  Liverpool ;  Paddy  Dow 
was  also  a  passenger. 

Lister  and  Walford  were  old  pals  and  were  up  to  every 
kind  of  mischief  they  could  devise. 

Mr.  Powell  of  the  well-known  firm  of  De  la  Rue  &  Co. 
was  also  on  board. 

When  we  were  approaching  the  danger  zone,  we 
received  an  S.O.S.  signal  from  a  ship  that  was  being 
attacked  by  a  German  submarine,  about  ten  miles  ahead 
of  us.  The  captain  altered  his  course  to  keep  out  of 
danger,  and  we  arrived  safely  at  Liverpool. 

The  next  voyage,  which  was  commenced  in  February, 
was  a  very  anxious  one  ;  the  sinkings  by  enemy  sub¬ 
marines  were  becoming  alarming,  increasing  in  number 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

On  the  day  of  the  departure  from  Liverpool  a  sub¬ 
marine  was  reported  in  the  bay.  This  delayed  us  from 
sailing  for  three  days.  The  Laconia  had  a  large  consign¬ 
ment  of  gold  on  board  for  America,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  Germans  were  making  special  efforts  to  destroy 
the  ship.  Nevertheless  we  ran  the  gauntlet  safely  and 
arrived  in  New  York. 

By  this  time  the  merchant  service  was  very  short  of 
men  ;  we  had  to  take  anything  we  could  get  in  the  way 
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of  seamen  and  firemen.  The  Navy  had  taken  a  good 
portion  of  the  merchant  seamen,  and  every  voyage  we 
used  to  have  desertions  in  America. 

The  statement  that  a  merchant  ship  was  never  detained 
one  hour  for  want  of  a  crew,  is  sheer  bunkum.  The 
merchant  service  covered  itself  with  too  much  glory 
to  need  such  exaggerations.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  there  were  always  a  considerable  number 
of  desertions  in  New  York,  which  I  can  only  conclude 
must  be  also  true  of  other  ports. 

There  were  a  few  good  men  amongst  our  crew,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  the  sweepings  of  the  Seven 
Seas.  There  were  even  Kroo-boys  and  West  Coast 
niggers  from  Africa.  Fortunately  we  had  our  own 
regular  stewards,  who  were  not  wanted  in  any  great 
numbers  in  the  Navy. 

Many  stewards  volunteered  for  the  army  and  did  very 
well.  I  remember  that  at  one  time  we  had  over  twenty 
stewards  in  the  Aquitania  who  had  won  their  commissions 
on  active  service ;  the  present  lift  attendant  was  a 
captain,  as  also  was  Jones’s  man  and  my  own  steward. 

In  the  Navy,  for  some  reason,  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  them,  brought  there  no  doubt  by  the  merchant 
officers  and  seamen.  Stewards  are  quite  equal  to 
merchant  seamen  in  the  handling  of  boats,  having 
exactly  the  same  training,  with  the  exception  that  they 
spend  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  passenger  ships,  where 
more  attention  is  given  to  efficiency  in  boats  than  in 
ordinary  cargo  boats. 

We  were  supposed  to  sail  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of 
February,  from  New  York,  but  owing  to  what  in  my 
opinion  was  purely  red-tape  obstruction  on  the  part  of  a 
bumptious  official,  lent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
Shipping  Branch  of  H.M.’s  Consul  General’s  office  in  New 
York,  we  had  to  wait  for  our  papers.  I  had  an  officer 
waiting  all  day  long  at  the  Consul’s  office  for  these,  but 
he  was  finally  informed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  official 
would  bring  them  down  to  the  ship  himself. 

Every  night  at  sunset  a  boom  was  laid  across  the 
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Narrows  in  New  York  Harbour,  and  no  vessel  was  allowed 
to  go  either  in  or  out  of  port  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

As  the  time  for  the  closing  of  the  port  drew  near,  I 
suggested  to  the  captain  that  we  should  sail  without  our 
papers,  and  protest  against  our  detention  on  arrival  in 
England. 

But  Captain  Irvine  thought  there  would  probably  be 
a  lot  of  bother  and  decided  to  wait,  with  the  result  that 
we  did  not  get  out  that  night. 

It  makes  me  angry,  even  now,  to  think  that  we  had 
to  waste  all  that  precious  time,  keeping  twelve  thousand 
tons  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  waiting,  to 
satisfy  the  niceties  required  by  a  young  jack-in-ofhce, 
who  should  have  been  on  the  Western  front  instead  of 
loafing  in  New  York. 

This  was  about  the  time  when  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  arranged  with  the  Home  Authorities  that  Canadian 
families  should  come  over  to  England,  so  that  their 
husbands  and  sons  could  spend  their  periods  of  leave  in 
England,  instead  of  going  all  the  way  back  to  Canada  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  we  had  a  number  of  women  and 
children  on  board. 

Lloyd  Gibbons,  now  manager  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  amongst  the  passengers  seated 
at  my  table.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of 
going  out  as  war  correspondent  for  the  Tribune.  He 
made  me  promise  to  let  him  stay  on  deck  if  we  were 
attacked  by  a  submarine,  remarking  that  nobody  had 
written  a  good  account  of  a  U-boat  attack  up  to  date. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boston,  of  Liverpool,  were  passengers, 
and  amongst  others  were  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hoy  and  her 
daughter  Elizabeth,  relations  of  President  Wilson  ; 
Madame  Mikisikeosi,  a  famous  Russian  prima  donna, 
late  of  the  Imperial  Ballet  of  St.  Petersburg ;  Cedric 
Ivats,  her  manager  ;  Father  Sargent,  I  believe  brother  of 
the  celebrated  portrait  painter,  and  Dr.  Zyndel,  one  of 
the  world  s  authorities  on  explosives,  who  was  invaluable 
to  the  Allies.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Waring,  Professor  at 
St.  Joseph  s  College,  Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  Mrs.  Harris,  wife 
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of  Colonel  Harris  of  the  American  Army  ;  Father  Waring, 
Chaplain  of  Blackwell’s  Island,  New  York  ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Robinson,  and  Dr.  Hawke,  of  San  Francisco,  were  also 
amongst  the  passengers.  There  were  many  others,  of 
course,  but  I  cannot  remember  their  names.  The  over¬ 
seas  manager  of  the  Queensland  Bank,  from  Brisbane, 
sat  at  my  table,  but  his  name  refuses  to  come  into  my 
brain. 

Captain  Irvine  had  an  anxious  time  throughout  the 
passage  ;  for  owing  to  the  twelve  hours’  delay  in  New 
York,  all  arrangements  for  our  protection  and  final 
rendezvous,  where  we  were  to  meet  our  escort,  were 
disorganised  or  rather  did  not  fit  in  with  our  particular 
ship.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Navy  had  not 
sufficient  forces  to  give  individual  protection  to  every 
ship.  Merchant  ships  were  timed  to  arrive  at  certain 
rendezvous  in  groups,  according  to  their  size  to  some 
extent,  but  chiefly  to  their  speed. 

On  Sunday,  February  25th,  we  entered  the  “  danger 
zone,”  which  as  I  said  before  was  still  a  fairly  well 
defined  area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  weather  was 
stormy,  which  gave  us  a  little  confidence.  We  spent  the 
day,  after  Divine  Service,  in  life-boat  drills,  at  which  the 
passengers  had  become  very  proficient,  having  been 
exercised  both  by  day  and  night  since  departure  from 
New  York.  They  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  efficiency 
where,  by  day,  the  boats  were  ready  for  lowering,  with 
every  passenger  in  his  or  her  allotted  place,  in  one  minute, 
and  by  night,  when  everybody  was  in  bed,  in  three 
minutes,  all  warmly  clad.  No  warning  was  ever  given 
when  these  drills  would  take  place.  The  children  were 
exercised  at  the  same  time  as  the  adults,  even  infants  in 
arms  were  accustomed  to  the  drills. 

On  the  previous  voyage,  when  Sir  Alfred  Booth  was 
on  board,  Mr.  Lister  asked  me  if  it  would  not  be  a  good 
suggestion,  irrespective  of  what  class  they  were  travelling, 
to  bring  the  passengers  up  from  the  lower  decks  and 
crowd  them  on  to  the  upper  decks  whilst  the  ship  was  in 
the  danger  zone.  This  suggestion  was  put  before  Sir 
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Alfred  Booth,  who  approved,  remarking  that  we  would 
always  receive  the  support  of  the  directors  in  taking 
any  measures  we  thought  would  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
passengers.  This  suggestion  was  no  doubt  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives  ;  a  few  of  the  saloon  passengers 
objected,  of  course,  but  that  could  not  be  helped. 

As  the  evening  approached,  the  wind  increased  and 
shifted  ahead,  causing  the  ship  to  pitch  so  much  that 
there  were  very  few  people  down  to  dinner.  Nobody 
turned  up  at  my  table,  so  I  went  over  and  sat  with  the 
captain,  Mrs.  Harris  and  two  or  three  others  being  there 
also. 

We  sat,  yarning,  rather  late  after  dinner,  in  fact  until 
about  nine  o’clock,  when  the  captain  got  up  to  go  on  the 
bridge,  saying  that  as  it  was  a  dark  night  and  the  sea 
was  rough,  we  could  go  comfortably  to  our  beds  without 
fear  of  submarines.  As  I  walked  out  of  the  dining 
saloon  with  him,  he  remarked  that  we  should  be  at 
Rendezvous  Q  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  but  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  anything  waiting  for  us  on  account 
of  our  being  late.  There  was,  however,  but  not  what  we 
expected. 

Going  up  to  the  office  I  found  my  assistant,  Gerston, 
waiting  for  me.  We  went  through  our  usual  routine  of 
laying  important  ship’s  papers  handy  for  grabbing  in 
case  of  emergency,  etc. 

I  then  remembered  that  I  had  promised  to  go  along 
to  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  ship’s  surgeon,  and  play  bridge  in 
his  room  with  the  two  brothers  Waring,  who  had  chummed 
up  with  the  doctor  and  myself. 

The  doctor’s  room  was  on  the  after  end  of  B  deck,  and 
mine  was  right  opposite  on  the  port  side. 

I  went  into  my  room,  and  as  was  my  custom  I  laid  out 
my  life-belt,  electric  torch,  flask  of  whisky,  heavy 
overcoat,  and  a  small  compass  on  my  settee. 

Arriving  in  the  doctor’s  room,  I  found  that,  having 
grown  tired  of  waiting  for  me,  they  had  started  the  game. 
A  young  gentleman  out  of  the  2nd  Cabin  (I  wish  I  could 
remember  his  name,  for  he  was  a  gallant  lad)  acted  as 
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my  substitute.  Insisting  that  he  should  finish  the  rubber, 
I  stood  watching  the  game.  Father  Joseph  Waring, 
partnering  my  substitute,  sadly  overcalled  his  hand,  and 
I  told  him  he  would  never  get  his  declaration,  which  was 
four  spades.  Saying :  “  Watch  me,  Mr.  Purser,”  he 

raised  his  hand  to  play  his  first  card  when — Bang  !  went 
a  terrific  explosion  right  under  our  feet.  I  distinctly 
saw  the  card  table  hit  the  roof,  and  for  a  moment  we  were 
all  stunned. 

"  What’s  that  ?  ”  gasped  the  younger  Waring,  foolishly 
stooping  down  to  gather  up  the  scattered  cards. 

"  That  was  a  torpedo,”  I  said,  “  we’ve  got  it  badly, 
get  to  your  boats  !  ” 

Even  as  I  spoke  the  ship  took  a  sickening  heel  over 
to  starboard,  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  though  she  was 
going  to  turn  turtle  right  away. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  my  room,  which  only  took  me  a 
few  seconds,  the  ship  was  practically  flat  over  on  her 
side.  The  acrid  smoke  from  the  torpedo  was  pouring  up 
the  companion  stairs  between  the  doctor’s  room  and 
mine. 

I  found  my  life-belt,  etc.,  had  disappeared,  and  opening 
my  wardrobe  to  find  another  belt,  knocked  down  an 
overcoat  and  a  bowler  hat  which  I  fatuously  hung  up 
again  carefully,  such  is  the  force  of  habit. 

Not  being  able  to  find  a  belt,  I  went  ahead  with  the 
duty  that  I  had  been  assigned  to  in  a  case  of  emergency, 
which  was  to  see  every  passenger  out  and  clear  of  the 
interior  of  the  ship. 

How  I  blessed  Sydney  Lister,  for  all  the  passengers 
were  on  one  deck  ;  had  I  not  moved  the  2nd  Cabin 
people  from  D  deck,  some  of  them  would  have  been 
killed  by  the  explosion.  Few  of  the  adults  had  turned 
in  but  all  the  kiddies  were  in  bed  ;  almost  the  first  person 
I  ran  into  was  a  stewardess,  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  working  like 
lightning,  helping  mothers  to  get  clothes  on  to  their 
children  ;  everybody  was  of  course  partially  clad,  orders 
having  been  previously  given  that  passengers  were  to 
sleep  in  their  clothes.  To  take  to  the  boats  in  the  North 
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Atlantic  without  warm  clothing  would  be  almost  certain 
death,  especially  in  winter.  The  ship  had  such  a  heavy 
list  to  starboard  that  I  had  to  climb  up  into  each  cabin 
on  the  port  side,  and  out  of  each  cabin  on  the  starboard 
side. 

In  the  first  few  rooms  I  entered  I  found  some  of  the 
occupants  were  still  there  and  hurried  them  along,  but 
as  I  proceeded  forward  most  of  the  people  were  out  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  It  was  a  weird  sight  to  see  these 
vacant  cabins  with  all  the  passengers’  effects  strewn 
about  the  floors.  I  could  have  picked  up  enough  aban¬ 
doned  jewellery  to  have  made  myself  rich  for  life,  but 
somehow  these  castaway  baubles  looked  so  pathetically 
futile  when  one  was  faced  with  real  things  which  were  of 
so  much  more  account.  As  I  passed  the  hairdresser’s 
shop,  I  saw  Adam  Holiday,  the  barber,  standing  in  his 
doorway,  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  door-posts,  and 
there  was  a  very  vacant  look  in  his  eyes  ;  I  shouted  at 
him  to  hurry  up  and  get  to  his  boat. 

By  this  time  the  thunder  of  escaping  steam  was  deafen¬ 
ing,  but  he  must  have  heard  me  for  he  gave  a  faint  smile. 
This  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  this  honest  old  British 
workman  ;  he  had  lost  all  his  sons  in  the  war  and,  only 
a  few  weeks  previously,  woke  up  in  bed  to  find  his  wife 
dead  in  his  arms — she  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  they 
had  received  a  telegram  from  the  War  Office,  the  evening 
before,  to  say  that  their  youngest  son  had  been  killed  at 
\  pres.  I  believe  the  poor  old  fellow  never  moved  from 
his  doorway,  but  went  resignedly  down  with  the  ship  he 
was  so  fond  of. 

Soon  after  passing  the  barber  I  met  a  little  boy  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  struggling  along  the  alleyway 
with  a  baby  in  his  arms.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  with  the  baby.  He  replied  that  there  were  seven 
of  “  us  kids  ”  and  that  mother  could  not  take  them  all, 
so  she  had  left  the  baby  ;  having  lost  his  mother  on 
deck  he  came  back  for  his  baby  sister.  The  electric 
lights  were  now  growing  very  dim,  the  little  lad  was 
going  in  the  wrong  direction,  so  I  showed  him  the  way 
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to  go,  telling  him  to  get  in  the  first  boat  he  saw  and  put 
the  baby  in  it  also.  I  found  afterwards  that  this  plucky 
little  Canadian  boy  went  up  on  deck,  climbed  up  into  a 
life-boat  and  pushed  the  baby  right  into  the  bow,  “  so 
that  nobody  could  tread  on  it  ”  he  explained  afterwards. 
I  found  another  baby  in  a  room  forward  ;  I  nearly 
missed  it,  but  it  screamed  just  as  I  was  leaving  the 
room  ;  when  I  got  hold  of  it  and  took  it  out  of  the  bed, 
it  yelled  and  wriggled  and  kicked,  much  to  my  incon¬ 
venience,  as  I  was  examining  other  rooms.  I  met  my 
assistant,  Bill  Gerston,  a  few  moments  later,  so  gave  it 
to  him,  to  shove  into  a  boat. 

Passing  over  the  balcony  of  the  dining  saloon  I  saw  a 
stream  of  stokers  rushing  through  the  room  up  from 
the  stokeholes,  and  any  hopes  I  may  have  had  of  the 
ship  not  sinking  vanished  when  I  realised  that  the  engine- 
room  was  abandoned. 

In  the  main  square  I  met  Dr.  Kennedy  and  his 
assistants  getting  up  the  patients  from  the  hospital. 
One  man,  a  cook,  was  delirious  with  pneumonia — he  is 
alive  and  well  to-day. 

The  lights  were  now  going  out  one  by  one,  although 
the  engineers  had  started  the  Diesel  engine.  This 
engine  was  situated  on  the  upper  deck ;  it  was  provided 
to  work  the  deck  lights  and  wireless  apparatus  after  the 
main  engines  had  failed. 

Being  satisfied  that  all  passengers  were  now  on  deck, 
I  went  back  to  the  office  to  dump  a  bag  of  very  secret 
dispatches  over  the  side,  for  fear  it  should  by  any  chance 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  instructions 
had  been  given  when  the  bag  was  handed  over  in  New 
York  ;  it  was  bored  with  holes  and  heavily  weighted 
with  lead  for  this  purpose.  All  lights  were  now  out, 
and  the  inside  of  the  ship  was  in  Stygian  darkness.  I 
knew  where  there  were  some  matches  in  the  office  and, 
groping  around,  I  found  them  and  lit  our  sealing  candle. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  list,  the  safe  was  lying  practically 
flat  on  its  back,  and  I  could  not  pull  open  the  heavy 
door  ;  being  alone,  I  was  going  to  abandon  the  idea. 
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when  Gerston  turned  up,  and  between  us  we  managed 
to  open  the  safe.  Whilst  Gerston  dumped  the  dispatches 
through  a  port,  I  stuffed  all  the  passengers’  valuables, 
which  had  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping,  in  a  mail 
bag  ;  also  the  Company’s  cash,  which  was  fortunately 
entirely  in  paper,  and  all  the  paper  money  of  my  own ; 
then  went  on  deck.  When  I  left  the  interior  of  the 
ship,  things  were  collapsing  in  all  directions,  and  in  the 
darkness  falling  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  bedsteads, 
bashing  through  the  wooden  partitions  of  the  state¬ 
rooms,  sofas,  chairs,  etc.,  were  very  dangerous.  I  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  piano  that  came  crashing 
down  from  the  music  gallery,  but  fortunately  I  had  just 
struck  a  match  and  saw  it  coming. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  starboard  boat-deck  I  found 
that  all  the  boats  on  that  side,  with  most  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  had  been  lowered,  except  the  captain’s  ;  this 
was  “  Number  3,”  which  as  a  rule,  being  also  my  boat, 
I  took  charge  of  at  boat-drills. 


Chapter  XII  “  Laconia  ”  Rescue  Work  and  the 

Entry  of  America  into  the  War 

IN  writing  of  these  happenings  it  is  very  difficult 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  others  the  spirit — one 
might  almost  say  the  atmosphere — of  the  tragedy. 
It  all  happened  so  much  quicker  than  can  be  written  or 
even  read.  From  the  time  I  left  the  doctor’s  room  until 
I  went  on  deck  exactly  ten  minutes  had  passed. 

Every  other  officer  and  member  of  the  crew  also  had 
his  duties  to  perform  ;  in  fact,  there  were  a  thousand 
and  one  things  to  be  done,  but  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  experiences,  being  ignorant  of  what  was  happening 
elsewhere — getting  out  the  boats,  for  instance. 

There  were  still  a  few  lights  burning  on  the  boat-deck, 
and  as  I  went  out  of  the  main  companion  doors  the 
captain  saw  me  and  called  me  up  on  the  bridge.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  everybody  was 
up  from  below  ;  I  assured  him  that  I  had  been  through 
the  passengers’  quarters  and  that  all  passengers  had 
come  up  on  deck.  He  then  went  down  on  to  the  boat 
deck,  and  seeing  Mr.  George  Bain,  the  chief  engineer, 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  ship  would  sink. 

“  H — 1 !  They’ll  give  her  another,”  replied  this 
gallant  old  Scotsman. 

The  captain  returned  to  the  bridge,  and  calling  me  up 
again,  said  that  he  thought  the  ship  would  right  herself 
to  an  even  keel  before  she  sank  ;  she  was  straightening 
up  even  then,  but  her  bow  was  rising  up  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

There  were  still  a  lot  of  people  on  the  starboard  boat- 
deck,  so  the  captain  ordered  them  over  to  port,  where 
the  boats  had  swung  inboard  and  could  not  be  lowered. 
These  people,  both  passengers  and  crew,  were  naturally 
somewhat  loath  to  leave  the  only  boat  that  could  be 
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lowered,  although  it  was  overcrowded  already — there 
must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  people  in  it.  Captain 
Irvine  very  coolly  and  with  a  smile  informed  the  people 
still  on  the  deck  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
lower  the  port  boats  in  a  few  minutes,  so  they  all  crossed 
over.  The  skipper  then  went  to  No.  3  boat,  which  was 
swinging  away  out  over  the  ship’s  side,  and  saying  there 
were  plenty  of  boats  on  the  other  side,  ordered  all  those 
who  had  not  been  allotted  to  that  boat  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  captain’s  prediction  proved  correct  and  all  port 
boats  got  away. 

Number  3  was  right  at  the  forward  end  of  the  ship,  and 
as  her  bow  was  still  rising  very  rapidly,  after  a  few  in¬ 
structions,  he  ordered  me  to  get  in  the  boat  and  take 
charge  of  it,  for  he  was  going  to  lower  us  away  before 
it  was  too  late.  He  lowered  the  forward  end  himself 
and  a  steward  was  at  the  after  falls.  It  was  an  anxious 
time  before  the  boat  was  water-borne.  On  account  of 
the  ship’s  bow  being  so  high  in  the  air,  the  falls  were  not 
long  enough  ;  as  a  high  wave  came  along  and  lifted  the 
boat  up,  I  managed  to  get  the  stern  block  unhooked, 
but  at  the  forward  end  they  failed,  with  the  result  that 
we  were  almost  thrown  out  of  the  boat,  which  got  a 
nasty  crash  against  the  ship’s  side.  One  man  got  the 
boat-axe  and  fortunately  severed  the  standing  part  of 
the  forward  fall  at  the  first  blow,  and  the  boat  dropped 
about  six  feet  into  the  water.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  heavy  sea  was  running  and  that  we  were  in  pitch 
darkness.  The  people  were  terrified  at  first,  but  we 
managed  to  get  clear  of  the  ship  ;  in  fact,  the  swirl  of 
the  sea  carried  us  away,  thus  dispelling  the  myth 
of  suction.  At  first  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  chaos  in  the  boat,  but  what  could  one  expect  under 
the  circumstances  ? 

The  captain  had  told  us  to  pull  to  the  stern  of  the 
ship  and  wait,  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  this. 
We  were  too  crowded  to  effectually  man  the  oars,  and 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  sea  kept  swirling 
us  forward  under  the  bows ;  it  must  have  been  the 
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back-wash  from  the  water  that  was  running  into  the  ship 
from  underneath. 

It  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  the  boat  under 
control  in  the  heavy  sea  that  was  running,  but  by  getting 
a  lady  to  take  the  steering  oar  and  taking  an  oar  myself, 
we  got  the  boat  about  half-way  to  the  stern  to  find 
things  dropping  all  around  us  from  the  ship,  and  the 
funnels  looking  as  though  they  might  carry  away  at 
any  time.  Knowing  that  this  had  happened  on  sinking 
ships  before,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  get  to  the  stern 
and  got  away  from  the  ship  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
were  about  four  hundred  yards  away  when  a  torpedo 
came  swishing  along,  right  under  our  boat,  and  struck 
the  ship  with  a  loud  crash.  The  chief  engineer  was 
right— they  had  given  her  a  second  one  to  make  sure. 
The  Laconia  now  reared  up  straight  on  end,  looking  like 
a  huge  tower,  then  rapidly  sunk,  just  her  nose  showing 
above  the  water  for  a  perceptible  time. 

We  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  ship  had  gone  ;  to 
me  it  was  almost  like  watching  helplessly  the  agonies 
and  struggles  of  some  dear  friend  on  his  deathbed,  and 
when  the  end  came  and  all  was  over  a  feeling  of  thank¬ 
fulness  took  the  place  of  grief. 

It  was  now  the  time  to  take  stock  of  our  position  and 
organise  ourselves  into  a  civilised  community.  Our  boat 
was  all  by  itself  ;  the  other  boats  were  about  a  mile 
away  to  the  southward,  their  little  lights  twinkling  away 
so  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  a  town  on  the 
sea- shore. 

We  found  that  we  were  fifty-seven  souls  all  told. 

I  made  all  hands  number  off  and,  in  numerical  order, 
repeat  his  or  her  name  over  and  over  again,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  anything  happening,  where  some  of  us  were 
saved,  the  survivors  could  remember  who  was  in  the 
boat.  A  few  of  us  were  rather  scantily  clothed,  and  warm 
covering  was  divided  as  much  as  possible.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Boston  very  kindly  lent  his  fur- 
lined  overcoat  to  a  stoker  whom  we  picked  up  out  of 
the  water  with  only  his  underwear  on.  Gerston’s  baby 
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was  found  in  the  boat,  so  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  stewardess, 
put  it  on  her  lap,  under  her  dress,  to  keep  it  warm, 
cutting  a  slit  for  it  to  breathe  through  ;  it  was  as  good  as 
gold  all  night  long. 

After  putting  out  the  sea-anchor,  to  keep  the  boat 
head  on  to  the  seas,  we  discussed  the  advisability  of 
joining  the  other  boats,  but  the  case  of  the  Corsican 
Prince  and  the  “  leave  no  trace  ”  orders,  that  had  been 
exposed  in  America,  loomed  in  my  mind,  and  I  was 
against  this  plan.  German  submarine  commanders  were 
very  uncertain  at  this  period,  and  if  this  particular  Hun 
fired  on  the  boats  we  were  in  a  good  position  to  set  sail 
and  perhaps  escape  in  the  darkness  ;  in  this  I  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boston  and  the  more  responsible 
of  the  crew. 

We  did,  however,  call  on  a  little  intermediate  group 
of  boats,  which  proved  to  be  the  port  boats.  As  I  could 
find  no  officer  amongst  them,  I  ordered  one  after  another 
to  put  their  sea-anchors  out,  as  they  were  yawing  about, 
and  the  seas  were  increasing.  In  one  of  these  boats, 
of  which  somebody  gave  me  the  number,  I  found  Lloyd 
Gibbons  ;  remembering  that  it  was  his  boat,  I  hailed 
him.  He  told  me  that  everybody  in  the  boat  was  sick 
and  miserable. 

The  wind  was  due  north  so,  after  leaving  the  other 
boats,  we  pulled  into  the  wind  all  night,  not  only  to 
counteract  the  drift,  but  to  keep  warm  ;  the  ladies  and 
even  the  children  took  turns  at  the  oars. 

It  was  well  that  we  did,  as  events  turned  out.  The 
captain  had  informed  me,  before  leaving  the  ship,  that 
the  wireless  operator  had  received  a  message  to  say  the 
patrol  boats  were  coming  to  our  rescue. 

This  was  our  one  great  hope,  but  as  hour  after  hour 
went  by  our  condition  became  more  serious  ;  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  we  had  to  keep  moving  people  from 
the  outside  of  the  crowd  to  the  middle  so  that  we  could 
warm  one  another  by  pressing  close  with  our  bodies. 
I  believe  this  was  Mrs.  Boston’s  idea  ;  she  was  a  brave 
little  lady  and  helped  considerably  to  keep  up  the  moral 
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of  the  boat.  She  was  also  a  lady  bountiful,  having 
about  four  hundred  cigarettes  in  her  jewel-case,  which 
was  saved,  and  a  lighter  that  would  work. 

Assistant  Purser  Harris  was  also  a  cheery  soul ;  he 
thought  a  song  would  go  very  well.  He  started  singing 
one  of  Harry  Lauder’s  songs,  all  hands  joining  in  the 
chorus.  It  was  surely  the  strangest  place  that  could 
be  imagined  to  be  singing  “  Roaming  in  the  Gloaming,” 
with  the  black  mountains  of  water  threatening  to  over¬ 
whelm  us  every  few  seconds. 

This  lad  was  again  torpedoed  in  a  ship  called  the 
Dvinsk  ;  he  got  away  in  a  boat,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
boat  were  ever  seen  again. 

Mrs.  Dewhurst,  the  stewardess,  was  a  wonder.  She 
mothered  the  whole  boat.  This  was  her  second  adven¬ 
ture,  as  she  had  been  in  the  Lusitania  when  she  was 
torpedoed.  She  said  the  Lusitania  was  a  picnic  com¬ 
pared  to  this  experience.  She  saved  a  little  girl  in  the 
Lusitania,  and  strange  to  say  she  also  saved  a  little 
girl  from  the  Laconia.  I  do  not  suppose  the  baby 
would  have  lived  either  had  it  not  been  for  her  care 
and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Skilling,  the  second  steward,  was  a  useful  man 
also  ;  in  fact,  all  behaved  with  great  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude,  uncomplainingly  obeying  orders  and  displaying 
great  patience. 

All  anxiously  longed  for  daylight,  and  every  few  minutes 
somebody  would  ask  what  the  time  was. 

“  Never  mind  the  time  !  ”  I  said  to  one  chap  ;  *'  it 
will  pass  more  quickly  if  you  don’t  know  it.” 

Having  a  luminous  wrist-watch  I  kept  referring  to 
it,  not  practising  what  I  preached,  and  found  the  time 
creeping  along  so  slowly  that  I  decided  to  follow  my 
own  advice.  When  i  a.m.  came  I  determined  not  to 
look  at  my  watch  for  another  hour.  After  what  I 
thought  was  an  hour  had  passed,  I  decided  I  could  go 
another  hour ,  when  that  seemed  to  have  passed,  as  a 
reward  for  my  patience  I  gave  myself  a  peep  at  the 
watch  ,  it  was  eleven  minutes  past  one.  Surely  my  watch 
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had  stopped  ;  but  no  !  it  was  ticking  away  with  its 
usual  regularity.  I  had  carried  this  watch,  a  Waltham, 
all  through  East  Africa,  and  knew  how  accurate  it  was. 
To  make  sure  I  asked  Mr.  Boston  what  time  it  was, 
hoping  my  watch  had  gone  wrong,  but  it  was  quite 
correct. 

We  had  two  nigger  “  seamen so-called,  in  the  boat, 
who  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  would  not 
face  the  sight  of  the  big  seas,  but  lay  down  terrified  at 
full  length  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  This  caused  much 
discomfort  and  some  danger,  for  the  men  forward  could 
not  get  their  feet  down  to  pull  on  the  oars,  but  nothing 
would  induce  the  niggers  to  get  up.  The  ship’s  inspector, 
late  of  the  Yorkshire  police,  calmly  and  seriously  asked 
me  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  throw  them  overboard, 
and  strange  to  say,  other  men  forward  supported  him. 
I  may  say  that  it  was  through  these  niggers  being  in  the 
way  that  they  had  so  nearly  upset  the  boat  by  not 
unhooking  the  forward  falls  as  we  were  getting  clear  of 
the  ship.  The  people  aft,  however,  begged  me  not  to 
allow  them  to  do  anything  until  daylight  came.  How 
quickly,  in  spite  of  all  our  civilisation,  does  self-preserva¬ 
tion  assert  itself. 

One  man,  a  cook,  complained  all  night  of  being  hungry, 
and  would  insist  on  having  something  to  eat.  This  must 
have  been  a  form  of  nervousness,  for  we  had  all  dined 
before  the  ship  was  torpedoed,  and  it  was  not  break¬ 
fast  time  yet.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  we 
really  did  have  food  in  the  boat,  but  in  any  case  I 
refused  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  biscuit  tanks 
opened  in  the  darkness  and  getting  them  filled  with 
sea-water. 

Several  people  had  flasks  which  were  shared,  and  the 
spirits  contained  were  very  comforting  and  warming. 
We  gradually  got  ourselves  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  be 
prepared  to  sail  to  the  Irish  coast  if  necessary.  Although 
the  nearest  point  was  two  hundred  miles  away,  I  was 
sure  that  we  could  do  it,  even  if  it  took  a  fortnight. 

Being  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  Number  3, 
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I  had  examined  the  water  and  provisions  only  the 
previous  afternoon. 

During  the  night  I  saw  the  submarine  but,  as  nobody 
else  seemed  to  notice  it,  I  said  nothing.  I  steered  the 
boat  all  night  and  was  naturally  keeping  a  look-out, 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  alarm  the  boat. 

About  6.30  in  the  morning  we  saw  a  searchlight  ten 
miles  to  the  northward,  just  stabbing  the  waters  for  a 
moment,  first  in  one  place,  then  after  a  few  minutes  in 
another ;  we  could  see  that  it  was  some  vessel  that  had 
no  intention  of  making  her  light  a  target  for  the  lurking 
submarine. 

Oh  !  the  joy  of  seeing  that  light — how  we  all  brightened 
up  with  new  hope. 

In  the  boat’s  equipment  there  were  some  Verey  lights, 
a  kind  of  Roman  candle  which  throws  a  huge  red  glare  ; 
they  are  made  to  strike  on  anything,  wet  or  dry,  like  an 
ordinary  match.  It  did  not  take  a  second  before  we  had 
one  burning,  and  it  was  soon  answered. 

In  about  an  hour’s  time,  when  streaks  of  dawn  were 
beginning  to  glimmer  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  rescue 
ship  steamed  up  ;  she  proved  to  be  His  Majesty’s  ship 
Laburnam. 

The  commander  hailed  us  from  the  bridge,  asking  if 
we  were  from  the  Laconia. 

I  replied  :  “  Yes.” 

“  Where  are  the  rest  of  the  boats  ?  ”  came  through 
the  megaphone. 

I  told  him  that  they  were  away  to  the  southward  and 
advised  him  not  to  stop,  as  the  enemy  submarine  was 
somewhere  about.  He  then  steamed  on,  saying  that  his 
mate  was  coming  down.  He  instructed  us  to  pull  towards 
the  other  boats. 

If  we  had  not  pulled  northwards,  these  rescue  ships 
would  probably  have  passed  by  without  seeing  us,  for 
we  had  drifted  considerably  south  of  the  position  that 
the  Laconia  sunk  in. 

Some  of  my  people  did  not  like  being  left  behind  in 
this  fashion  ;  they  would  have  liked  to  be  picked  up 
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right  away,  but  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  have  gone 
on  board  the  Laburnam  only  to  be  torpedoed  again, 
without  any  life-boat  to  get  into. 

Very  soon  afterwards  we  saw  another  sloop  bearing 
down  ;  it  was  the  Snowdrop,  sister  ship  to  the  Laburnam. 
These  two  handy  little  vessels  soon  got  busy.  The 
Snowdrop  steamed  in  circles  round  the  boats,  dropping 
depth  charges  to  keep  the  submarine  off,  whilst  the 
Laburnam  picked  up  the  people  from  boat  after  boat. 

To  our  joy  we  found  that  the  captain  had  been  saved. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  our  efforts  to  get  to  the 
stern  and  knew  we  could  never  do  it.  He  and  the  chief 
engineer,  chief  officer,  carpenter,  Marconi  operators, 
boatswain  and  a  few  others  found  an  abandoned  boat 
floating  alongside  the  ship  upside  down,  which  they 
righted  and  escaped  in.  They  had  no  oars,  and  had 
a  very  cruel  time.  Captain  Irvine  was  exhausted  when 
he  got  alongside,  and  in  trying  to  climb  up  the  pilot 
ladder  to  the  Laburnam  deck,  he  had  to  give  up,  and  fell 
back  into  the  sea.  The  Laburnam  was  rolling  horribly, 
but  two  of  her  bluejackets  at  once  jumped  over  the  side 
and  secured  a  bowline  under  the  captain’s  arms.  He 
was  hauled  on  board,  amidst  great  cheering.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  sloop  put  him  to  rest  a  bit  in  his  own  bed. 

In  the  raging  sea  it  was  a  very  difficult  operation 
to  get  the  people  out  of  the  boats,  as  most  of  the 
survivors  were  almost  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion. 

We  were  almost  the  last  boat  to  be  picked  up,  and  got 
a  ringing  cheer  when  we  were  recognised  by  the  people 
already  on  board.  Nobody  having  heard  of  us  all  night, 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  had 
happened  to  us. 

An  hour  or  two  more  in  those  boats  and  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  ;  some 
of  my  people  were  pretty  bad  when  they  were  picked  up. 

I  was  nearly  all  in  myself,  having  sat  up  in  the  stern 
sheets  steering  the  boat  too  long.  This  was  an  exposed 
position,  and  I  was  insufficiently  clad.  It  was  about 
9.30  when  all  the  boats  had  been  picked  up.  As  soon  as 
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we  got  on  board,  Mrs.  Dewhurst  immediately  took  charge 
of  the  tiny  kitchen  and  started  passing  out  hot  coffee 
as  fast  as  she  could  make  it.  The  Laburnam  could  only 
muster  about  forty  tin  mugs,  so  they  had  to  go  round 
everybody.  And  what  coffee  !  It  was  only  the  regula¬ 
tion  stuff  supplied  to  bluejackets,  but  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  in  all  his  dominions,  could  not  find  coffee  to 
equal  what  we  had  that  bitter  cold  morning.  It  is 
wonderful  what  flavour  appetite  adds  to  everything  we 
eat  and  drink. 

The  Snowdrop  picked  up  the  last  boat  of  all ;  she 
had  a  very  sad  tale  to  tell. 

This  boat  had  been  damaged  in  lowering  and,  after 
getting  away  from  the  ship,  gradually  became  water¬ 
logged.  The  same  thing  happened  to  her  that  nearly 
happened  to  us.  They  had  difficulty  in  unhooking  the 
falls,  but  instead  of  getting  one  bump  against  the  side 
of  the  ship  as  we  did,  they  got  several,  which  stove  in 
a  part  of  the  boat’s  side  and  damaged  some  of  the  water¬ 
tight  tanks.  They  had  to  bale  continually,  even  to  keep 
afloat.  At  about  midnight  Mr.  W.  J.  Robinson  died, 
and  his  body  was  washed  overboard.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  Mrs.  Hoy  died,  but  her  daughter  would  not 
believe  she  was  dead  and  insisted  on  clinging  to  the  body. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  girl  herself  died.  Father  Waring, 
of  Blackwell’s  Island,  was  in  this  boat  and,  after  saying 
a  few  prayers,  the  two  women  were  committed  reverently 
to  the  “  deep.”  Next,  a  negro  sailor  collapsed  and  died, 
then  William  Orme,  a  fireman,  lurched  overboard,  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  was  drowned.  Mr.  Ivats  was  the  next  to 
go,  and  Madame  Mikisikeosi  went  mad,  but  she  kept 
alive  and  was  finally  saved.  When  picked  up  the  sur¬ 
vivors  were  in  a  terrible  state  of  exhaustion. 

Father  Waring  told  me  how  bravely  Engineer  Thirkell 
and  Steward  Wallace  conducted  themselves,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  they  are  both  alive  and  well  to-day. 

Thirkell  was  the  same  officer  who  played  the  turtle 
trick  on  us  at  Niororo  Island.  Evidently  he  was 
not  born  to  be  drowned,  eaten  by  sharks  or  shot  ; 
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I  told  him  to  cheer  up  because  he  might  be  hanged 
one  day. 

Father  Waring  is  now  a  monseigneur  in  the  Church, 
and  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  a  cardinal ;  he  still  lives  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Zyndell  was  lost,  nobody  ever  saw 
him  after  the  ship  was  struck.  The  same  applies  to 
Mr.  William  Eva,  a  second  cabin  passenger.  Some  of 
the  survivors  said  they  saw  signalling  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  with  a  flash-light,  but  nobody  in  our 
boat,  which  was  the  nearest  to  the  ship  when  she  sank, 
saw  anything  of  the  kind,  and  we  were  all  watching  her 
keenly  enough. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  discussed  a  weird  sort  of 
phosphorescent  glow  which  seemed  to  surround  the 
outline  of  the  ship  like  a  halo  as  she  sunk  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  waters. 

I  know  Dr.  Zyndell  was  not  in  his  room,  because, 
having  often  sat  in  there  yarning  with  him  during  the 
voyage,  I  especially  noticed  that  it  showed  signs  of 
hasty  departure.  There  was  a  dispatch  case,  which  I 
had  kept  for  him  during  the  voyage,  and  which  he  had 
taken  from  me  that  evening.  Knowing  he  attached 
great  importance  to  this  case,  I  looked  round  the  room 
for  it,  but  found  it  had  gone. 

On  the  Laburnam  my  first  job  was  to  ascertain  who 
was  missing,  and  we  discovered  that  there  were  only 
twelve  in  all,  six  passengers  and  six  members  of  the 
crew.  Considering  the  short  time  we  had  to  get  every¬ 
body  away  this  was  very  creditable. 

The  first  torpedo  struck  at  10.15  P-m-  by  10.40  p.m. 
the  ship  was  up  on  end,  and  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  lived  on  her.  By  11  p.m.  she  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
pitch  dark  and  that  she  was  in  a  very  heavy  sea. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey,  to  those  who  have  not 
had  the  experience,  the  strain  of  being  out  in  a  life-boat, 
especially  in  a  stormy  sea.  We  had  eleven  hours  of  it, 
most  of  my  people  never  having  been  in  a  small  boat 
before.  The  boat  was  continually  hurled  and  tossed 
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about  like  a  cork,  and,  to  make  things  more  uncomfort¬ 
able,  everybody  was  wet  through  from  the  spume  from 
the  crests  of  the  waves.  Most  of  my  people  were 
violently  sea-sick,  and  almost  everybody  knows  from 
experience  how  hard  it  is  to  be  cheery  and  sea-sick  at 
the  same  time  under  the  best  of  conditions. 

As  the  Laburnam  steamed  towards  Queenstown  I 
noticed  that  no  two  passengers  seemed  to  have  had  the 
same  experience  ;  one  would  almost  think  that  they 
had  not  been  on  the  same  ship.  This  divergence  in  the 
various  stories  each  survivor  had  to  relate  is  inevitable 
in  any  great  disaster  at  sea.  The  officers  had  more  or 
less  the  same  experiences,  but  then  they  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  the  ship  as  a  whole,  and  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  particular  locality  or  group  of  persons. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Gibbons,  who  was  in  the  lounge  when  the 
torpedo  struck,  said  it  only  sounded  like  the  violent 
slamming  of  a  door,  much  to  the  indignation  of  Father 
Joseph  Waring.  It  was  their  different  points  of  view  : 
Father  Waring  was  right  over  the  explosion,  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  separated  from  it  by  a  hundred  yards  of  steel  and 
wooden  bulkheads  and  partitions. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  know  that  in  nearly  every 
case  the  boats  contained  the  people  that  had  been 
allotted  to  them  at  boat  drills.  We  did  not  attempt  that 
stupid  idea  of  women  and  children  first.  It  would  have 
been  madness  to  lower  boatloads  of  women  and  children 
into  the  sea  that  was  running.  Men,  women  and  children 
were  properly  proportioned  out  to  all  the  boats  as  soon 
as  we  left  New  York,  and  everybody  was  instructed  to 
go  in  his  or  her  own  boat ;  under  no  consideration  were 
they  to  give  their  places  up  to  other  people.  Women 
and  children  will  always  get  the  preference  where  sailors 
are  concerned,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  very  women  and 
children  it  should  not  be  overdone. 

Not  only  our  women,  but  even  the  children,  behaved 
with  the  greatest  coolness  and  courage.  There  was  not 
a  single  case  of  panic  or  undue  excitement  in  the  ship. 
The  niggers  I  referred  to  cannot,  of  course,  be  counted  ; 
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these  poor  fellows  were  so  ignorant,  I  don’t  suppose  they 
knew  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  method  of  lowering  boats,  which  is  used  to  this 
day,  is  all  wrong  ;  too  much  depends  on  the  individual 
who  is  lowering.  When  the  man  at  the  forward  fall  has 
different  ideas  to  the  man  at  the  after  fall,  it  spells 
disaster.  The  noise  of  the  escaping  steam,  the  shrieking 
of  the  wind  that  is  forced  up  the  ventilators  by  the 
inrush  of  the  water,  and  a  thousand  other  noises  make 
aural  communication  very  difficult  when  a  ship  is  sinking. 
Boats  should  either  be  lowered  by  a  single  whip,  made 
fast  to  a  span,  as  in  the  Navy,  or  it  should  be  mechanically 
impossible  to  lower  one  end  faster  than  the  other. 

Sailors  are  very  conservative,  through  having  so  little 
communication  not  only  with  the  advances  and  improve¬ 
ments  made  on  shore  but  with  each  other. 

No  great  radical  advance  in  ships  has  ever  been  made 
by  a  sailor.  In  sailing-ship  days  they  condemned  steel 
masts,  wire  rope,  screw-rigging,  self-trimming  yards  and 
composite  ships.  How  they  fought  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steamers,  and  for  sixty  years  they  insisted 
that  all  steamers  should  have  masts  and  yards  ;  they 
did  not  trust  engines.  Screw  propellers  were  bitterly 
opposed,  but  when  owners  started  to  build  ships  of  iron 
they  could  not  get  men  to  sail  in  them.  Then  the  thin 
steel  plate  came  in,  but  not  without  the  bitter  antagonism 
of  the  sailormen. 

All  these  advances  have  been  forced  on  seamen,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  improvement  on  the  present 
method  of  lowering  boats  will  be  forced  on  them,  too  ; 
it  cannot  come  too  soon  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  the  travelling  public. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
sailors  lack  either  brains  or  initiative  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  no  more  resourceful  men  in  any  walk  of  life, 
but  the  “  Sea  ”  never  changes,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  sailor  is  not  inclined  to  change  his  methods  either. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Lahurnam  were  very  kind 
to  us,  but  there  could  not  be  much  rest  or  comfort  in 
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such  a  little  ship  ;  it  was  a  case  of  standing-room  only 
everywhere,  even  on  the  bridge  and  in  the  engine-room. 

We  arrived  at  Cunard  Wharf,  Queenstown,  at  1  a.m., 
February  27th — just  twenty-seven  hours  after  we  were 
struck. 

I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  accommodation 
for  passengers  to  sleep.  We  made  a  bed  for  Captain 
Irvine,  who  was  ill,  in  a  sort  of  lumber-room  at  the  top 
of  the  Queen’s  Hotel.  We  could  get  little  or  no  food, 
which  was  badly  needed,  and  officially  I  saw  nothing 
done  to  assist  us. 

The  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  exceedingly 
kind  to  the  crew  ;  they  took  them  into  their  houses  and 
treated  them  with  real  Irish  hospitality — in  fact,  the 
crew  fared  better  than  anybody. 

My  assistants  and  myself  had  very  little  rest  that  night ; 
telegrams  and  cablegrams  were  pouring  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  most  of  them  being  inquiries  which  required 
answering  ;  there  was  one  from  Mrs.  Hoy’s  son. 

Special  trains  were  arranged  to  convey  the  party  to 
Dublin  in  the  morning,  but  before  leaving  Queenstown 
we  ransacked  the  shops  to  get  clothing  of  all  sorts. 

My  own  uniform  was  in  rags  and  tatters,  but  having 
no  time  to  bother,  I  just  bought  a  long  raincoat  and  a 
clean  collar.  An  overcoat,  they  say,  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins  ;  and  as  the  sole  of  one  of  my  boots  had  come 
off  through  having  had  my  feet  in  the  water  so  many 
hours,  I  bought  a  new  pair  of  boots,  which  hurt  like  the 
devil  after  I  had  worn  them  a  little  while. 

Captain  Irvine  was  very  much  better  after  his  rest, 
so  before  the  first  train  left  he  and  I  drove  up  to  the 
hospital  to  see  our  sick  and  wounded  ;  they  all  seemed 
cheery  except  Engineer  Steele,  whose  back  was  badly 
injured,  and  he  was  in  great  pain. 

Our  train  journey  to  Dublin  was  uneventful ;  we 
arrived  at  North  Wall  station  to  find  the  s.s.  Leinster 
waiting  to  take  us  to  Holyhead.  At  North  Wall  on  the 
quayside  a  committee  of  Dublin  ladies  had  provided  a 
table,  almost  the  length  of  the  ship,  which  was  weighed 
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down  with  all  kinds  of  good  things  to  eat  and  also 
every  kind  of  thing  to  drink,  from  beer  to  champagne. 
How  we  wolfed  that  food,  to  many  of  us  the  first  we 
had  tasted  since  leaving  the  ship. 

The  captain  of  the  Leinster  could  not  have  been  more 
considerate  to  our  party  ;  he  put  me  in  his  own  bedroom, 
where  I  had  a  much-needed  bath  and  shave.  Everybody 
was  made  comfortable,  but  our  nerves  were  so  jumpy 
that  we  were  glad  to  get  off  the  ship  at  Holyhead.  The 
captain  assured  everybody  that  the  boat  was  immune 
from  submarine  attack,  but  three  weeks  later  the  Leinster 
was  torpedoed,  and  next  to  the  Lusitania  this  was  the 
greatest  marine  disaster  we  sustained  during  the  war. 
The  captain  was  drowned  and  nearly  a  thousand  of  the 
passengers  and  crew,  only  sixty  all  told  being  saved. 

In  what  way  victory  could  be  advanced  by  the  sinking 
of  an  innocent  ferryboat  like  the  Leinster  only  a  German 
can  figure  out. 

Arriving  at  Holyhead  we  were  met  by  a  few  company 
officials,  including  Mr.  Hoblyn,  who  was  so  well  known  to 
the  travelling  public  ;  he  had  arranged  special  trains  for 
London  and  Liverpool. 

Arriving  at  Lime  Street  station,  after  saying  good-bye 
to  the  passengers,  a  few  of  us  had  breakfast  at  the  North- 
Western  Hotel.  I  telephoned  home  to  let  my  wife  know 
that  I  had  arrived,  and  at  9  a.m.  went  down  to  our  head 
offices. 

It  is  said  that  nobody  can  feel  more  foolish  than  the 
member  of  the  band  who  plays  the  big  drum,  when  he  has 
to  tell  the  bandmaster  that  he  has  lost  his  instrument ; 
my  feelings  were  worse  than  that — we  had  lost  the  Cunard 
Company’s  pet  ship. 

After  paying  in  to  the  cashier  the  money  saved  out  of 
the  wreck  for  the  Company,  I  saw  the  manager,  Mr. 
Lister,  and  gave  him  some  brief  details  of  what  had 
happened.  I  then  saw  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  and  after 
hearing  what  I  had  to  say  he  told  me  to  never  mind — we 
could  build  a  new  Laconia. 

The  next  morning  we  assembled  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
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offices  in  Liverpool  for  the  officers  and  crew  to  be  paid 
off.  When  this  was  finished,  the  boatswain,  after  calling 
the  men  to  attention,  said  : 

"  Shipmates  !  We  have  all  been  through  a  very  bad 
time ;  nearly  all  of  us  have  escaped  with  our  lives, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  and  bravery  of  our 
skipper,  who  showed  us  all  such  a  splendid  example, 
many  of  us  would  not  now  be  here.  Three  cheers  for 
Captain  Irvine  !  ” 

We  all  agreed  with  the  boatswain,  for  if  ever  a  man 
deserved  the  title  of  “  hero,”  that  man  is  Captain  W.  R.  D. 
Irvine,  known  to  his  friends  as  "  Haughty  Bill.” 

Coming  out  of  the  Board  of  Trade  offices  we  saw  a 
group  of  niggers  ;  amongst  them,  the  centre  of  attraction, 
was  a  resplendent  coon,  who  had  evidently  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  compatriots.  He  was  decked  out  in  a 
gaily  chequered  reach-me-down  suit,  a  collar  three  inches 
high,  a  pair  of  highly-polished  yellow  boots,  a  pearl  grey 
felt  hat,  and  spats  to  match. 

Detaching  himself  from  his  friends,  he  came  over  to 
the  captain,  raised  his  hat,  and  said  very  politely  : 

“  Ah’m  jist  tickled  to  death,  sah,  to  see  you  is  looking 
bettah.” 

Captain  Irvine,  ever  courteous,  spoke  to  the  man  for 
a  minute  or  so,  then  shook  hands  with  him  and  passed 
on.  Mr.  Jack  James,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  happened  to  hear  the  sequel.  When  the 
coon  got  back  to  his  pals,  one  of  them  said  to  him  : 

"  Was  dat  de  cap’n  ?  ” 

“  Dat  sure  was,”  replied  our  nigger. 

"  What  did  de  cap’n  say  ?  ”  another  one  asked. 

“  Did  you  see  de  cap’n  hold  out  his  hand  to  me?  ” 
was  the  answer.  "  He  said  :  '  Put  it  there,  Pete  ;  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  you,  Ah  guess  there’d  of  been  mighty 
few  of  us  here  right  now.’  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  coon  was  a  bit  lucky  himself. 
He  was  one  of  the  niggers  who  had  caused  us  so  much 
trouble  and  discomfort  by  lying  in  the  bottom  of  my 
boat  all  night. 
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For  a  brief  rest,  and  in  order  to  gather  my  scattered 
nerves  together,  I  went  down  to  my  father’s  place  at 
Welbeck. 

Strange  to  say,  the  “  governor  ”  had  heard  of  the 
disaster  before  the  Cunard  Company  themselves  knew  of 
it.  The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  had  received  our  S.O.S. 
signal  on  their  wireless  set,  and  knowing  I  was  on  board, 
telephoned  through  to  Welbeck  Abbey.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Portland,  who  have  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  my  career,  and  have  been  very  valuable  friends, 
were  informed,  and  were  very  anxious  until  they  heard 
that  the  boats  had  been  picked  up  and  that  I  was  safe. 

When  my  father  telephoned  through  to  the  Cunard 
offices  in  Liverpool  it  was  the  first  they  had  heard 
of  it. 

After  I  arrived  at  Welbeck,  the  Duke  sent  for  me,  and 
I  had  to  tell  him  and  the  Duchess  the  whole  story.  His 
Grace  very  kindly  suggested  that  I  must  have  suffered 
heavy  financial  loss,  and  that  when  I  had  time  to  make 
a  proper  estimate  I  was  to  let  him  know  and  he  would 
make  good  my  loss. 

But  I  have  received  so  many  kindnesses  in  my  life 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  I  felt  I  could  not  accept 
his  generous  offer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  besides  all  my 
kit,  I  lost  three  hundred  pounds  which  I  had  in  American 
and  English  silver  for  the  purpose  of  exchange. 

At  that  time  the  purser  had  a  very  low  wage  but,  to 
make  up  for  it,  he  had  the  perquisite  of  the  money 
exchange. 

At  that  time  President  Wilson  had  declared  that  an 
“  overt  act  ”  would  probably  mean  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Three  weeks  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Laconia  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  off,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  America  declared 
war.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph  of  March  2nd,  1917  : 

“  The  liner  was  twice  torpedoed,  the  second  pro¬ 
jectile  being  launched  while  she  was  surrounded  by 
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the  boats  which  had  left  her  side.  According  to  a 
telegram  received  yesterday,  the  President,  it  became 
known  after  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Wednesday,  con¬ 
siders  the  sinking  of  the  Laconia  the  '  overt  act  ’  for 
which  he  has  been  waiting  to  justify  something 
approaching  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.” 

So  after  all  we  did  not  suffer  in  vain,  for  what  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  started,  the  sinking  of  the 
Laconia  finished. 


Chapter  XIII 


The  Yanks  are  Coming  ” 
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AFTER  three  weeks’  holiday  I  sailed  in  the  Orduha, 
a  ship  chartered  by  the  Cunard  Company  from 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company.  She 
was  a  fine  big  ship,  carrying  about  fourteen  thousand 
tons  of  cargo.  Captain  McCombe  Taylor,  Commodore 
of  the  P.S.N.C.,  was  in  command  ;  he  was  a  very  able 
and  astute  man,  running  all  through  the  war,  continually 
backwards  and  forwards  between  New  York  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  only  had  one  brush  with  a  submarine,  who 
opened  fire  on  the  ship,  but  he  got  away. 

The  Orduha,  during  the  whole  period  of  hostilities, 
brought  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons 
of  cargo  to  the  British  Isles  ;  I  do  not  think  any  individual 
ship  could  have  been  more  valuable. 

I  only  made  one  trip  in  this  vessel,  but  on  the  voyage 
home  I  met  a  very  interesting  gentleman  ;  this  was 
General  Bamardiston,  commander  of  the  British  Forces, 
who,  together  with  the  Japanese,  stormed  and  eventually 
forced  the  Germans  to  surrender  Tsingtau  on  November 
6th,  1914. 

This  little  campaign  was  very  fierce  while  it  lasted  ; 
the  Germans  thought  Tsingtau  was  impregnable,  but  the 
assault  was  launched  with  such  resolution  and  energy 
that  the  last  German  stronghold  in  the  East  fell  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  general  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
Japanese  soldiers,  but  he  was  rather  inclined  to  suggest 
that  the  Japanese  commanding  officer  was  somewhat 
too  ready  to  give  the  British  the  hottest  corners  of  the 
fighting  and  the  most  dangerous  work. 

Whilst  the  Orduha  was  in  New  York,  America  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  nation 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  Nine-tenths  of  Americans 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  in  the  war  a  year  before. 
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“  We’re  in  it  at  last,”  everybody  was  saying,  with  a 
feeling  almost  of  rapture. 

The  following  trip  I  was  transferred  to  the  Carmania, 
and  after  a  little  while  we  began  to  carry  over  the  American 
army  in  bunches. 

Our  first  shipload  of  troops  were  the  9th  and  12th 
Regiments  of  Railway  Engineers.  We  proceeded  to 
Halifax,  where  a  convoy  was  formed  of  fourteen  ships, 
some  of  them  containing  New  Zealand  troops. 

The  second-in-command  of  the  12th  Regiment  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Dawes,  and  a  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  soldier  he  was.  The  ship  was  divided  into  sections, 
each  section  being  in  charge  of  an  officer,  who  during  his 
watch  was  responsible  for  the  sentries,  the  behaviour  of 
the  men,  fire  appliances,  etc. 

Colonel  Dawes  had  the  after,  or  wheelhouse,  section, 
and  it  was  woe  betide  an  enemy  spy  who  would  ever 
have  dared  to  tamper  with  that  important  part  of  the 
ship.  A  very  strict  order  had  been  issued  forbidding 
anybody  to  strike  matches  on  deck,  the  ship  being  in 
absolute  darkness  at  night  time.  It  was  tested  and 
proved  that  the  glow  of  a  cigar  could  be  seen  by  a  sub¬ 
marine  eight  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  glare  of  a 
match  being  struck  could  be  easily  seen  for  three  miles. 

After  this  had  been  explained  to  the  officers  at  a 
general  conference,  by  Captain  Charles,  who  commanded 
the  ship,  Colonel  Dawes  went  straight  out  to  his  section 
and  instructed  his  sentries  to  shoot  on  sight  at  anybody 
who  struck  a  match  after  dark.  After  this  order  absent- 
minded  men  dare  not  even  carry  a  box  of  matches  in 
their  pockets,  but  in  any  case  the  order  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  no  matches  were  ever  struck. 

As  we  left  Halifax  and  slowly  steamed  past  the  flag¬ 
ship  H.M.S.  Leviathan,  we  found  that  she  had  dressed 
and  manned  ship.  When  we  were  abreast  the  Admiral, 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  bridge,  called  for  three 
cheers  for  our  “  Gallant  American  Allies,”  and  they  were 
three  cheers  ;  they  made  the  very  welkin  ring,  whatever 
that  may  mean. 
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The  American  lads  responded  with  equally  rousing 
cheers,  and  the  Leviathan  s  band  and  ours  played  together 
each  other’s  National  Anthem,  the  first  time  this  old 
custom  had  been  observed  since  1914. 

The  band  we  had  on  board  had  been  an  afterthought 
of  Colonel  Dawes  ;  he  tried  to  lose  it,  but  like  the  yellow 
houn’  dog,  no  matter  how  much  you  kicked  it  around,  it 
still  stuck  to  the  colonel.  The  members  of  the  band 
were  the  handiest  fellows  you  ever  saw  ;  they  could  do 
anything  in  the  world  except  play  instruments. 

There  were  some  very  fine  men  in  these  regiments, 
representative  of  the  best  families  in  America. 

They  were  the  first  American  troops  to  march  through 
London,  and  the  first  Americans  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  Germans.  They  had  a  wonderful  reception  when 
they  arrived  in  Liverpool.  Their  coming  was  supposed 
to  be  a  secret,  but  everybody  in  the  city  knew  all  about 
it,  and  the  Stars-and -stripes  was  flying  everywhere. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dawes  had  a  very  rapid  promotion 
after  he  arrived  in  France.  He  became  a  General  almost 
immediately.  He  is  now,  of  course,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
on  his  election  to  the  Presidential  Chair  in  1928.  In 
spite  of  the  anxiety  in  regard  to  submarines,  we  had  a 
very  interesting  and  jolly  trip. 

I  had  a  gramophone  up  in  the  office,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  colonel  used  to  come  in  and  spin  yarns  ;  he  knew 
more  nigger  stories  than  any  man  I  have  ever  heard. 
I  wired  congratulations  to  General  Dawes  when  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  he  tele¬ 
graphed  back  immediately  : 

Thanks  very  much.  I  often  think  of  my  old  "  Car- 

mania  ”  friends. 

The  Carmania,  whilst  I  was  in  her,  carried  about  forty 
thousand  American  troops.  We  also  brought  over  the 
first  batch  of  American  nurses,  usually  about  fifty  each 
voyage.  Without  wishing  to  be  ungallant,  it  could  never 
be  said  that  these  ladies  were  picked  out  for  their  beauty. 
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and  American  nurses,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  a  fine-looking 
lot  of  girls.  I  felt  certain  that  nurses  for  France  at 
that  time  were  selected  by  a  board  of  women,  and  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  this  was  so.  They  were 
taking  no  chances  with  their  sons  and  husbands  who 
were  fighting  over  in  France. 

One  morning,  in  New  York,  I  went  over  to  the  Orduna 
to  see  my  old  friend  Purser  Moore  off. 

After  saying  good-bye  to  him  I  ran  into  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  who  remembered  me  at  once,  as  did  also  his 
son,  whom  Teddy  was  seeing  off.  The  poor  boy  was 
killed  shortly  afterwards. 

The  Aquitania  and  Mauretania  were  such  expensive 
ships  to  run,  and  burned  so  much  fuel,  that  they  were 
laid  up  during  the  war  for  fifteen  months,  the  former  at 
Cowes  roadstead,  and  the  latter  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank 
in  the  Clyde. 

As  the  American  Army  began  to  get  ready,  Mr.  Balfour 
went  over  to  the  States,  and  in  the  House  of  Congress 
made  a  passionate  appeal  for  men,  even  if  they  were  not 
fully  trained.  The  result  was  that  all  the  British  tonnage 
in  the  world  was  concentrated  on  New  York.  The 
Aquitania,  Olympic  and  Mauretania  were  brought  out, 
and  the  United  States  repaired  and  commissioned  the 
German  ships  that  had  been  interned  in  American  ports 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  American  Army  then  began  to  move  in  large 
numbers,  and  soon  we  were  pouring  them  into  France  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a  month. 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Mauretania  with  Captain  Charles, 
but  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Aquitania,  fell  ill,  and  Charles 
had  to  take  his  place.  Captain  Rostron,  of  Garpathia 
fame,  was  appointed  to  the  Mauretania. 

The  three  big  ships  were  each  armed  with  six  6-inch 
guns,  and  were  commissioned  as  armed  merchant  cruisers 
under  the  White  Ensign.  So  we  all  found  ourselves 
back  in  the  Navy  again.  The  officers  who  had  not 
already  had  commissions  were  appointed  as  temporary 
R.N.R.  officers.  Captain  Charles  was  already  a  captain 
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in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  as  also  was  Bertram  Hayes 
of  the  Olympic.  Rostron  received  the  temporary  rank 
of  captain. 

I  liked  the  life  in  the  Navy  very  much,  but  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  very  unsatisfactory ;  we  were  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  We  had  all  the  disadvantages  of 
both  the  Navy  and  merchant  services  and  the  advantages 
of  neither.  For  instance,  in  the  Navy,  when  a  ship  is  in 
her  home  port,  married  men  who  live  in  that  port  are 
given  as  much  night  leave  as  possible,  but  in  the  Maure¬ 
tania  we  lay  for  ten  days  at  a  time  in  the  Mersey,  and 
the  only  man  who  ever  had  night  leave  was  the  captain. 
The  Cunard  Company  used  to  provide  a  tender  for 
anybody  who  wished  to  go  ashore  every  morning  and 
evening  ;  we  all  wanted  to  go  on  shore,  but  no  leave 
whatever  was  granted. 

The  chief  steward,  Mr.  Dickenson,  well  known  to  many 
thousands  of  Atlantic  travellers,  received  a  telegram  to 
say  his  daughter  was  very  ill,  and  that  he  was  to  come 
home  at  once.  He  asked  the  captain’s  permission  to  go 
ashore,  stating  his  reasons,  but  he  was  refused.  The 
following  morning  he  received  another  telegram  to  say 
his  daughter  was  dead.  There  was  no  reason  whatever 
why  he  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  go,  for  if  it  was 
so  necessary  for  him  to  remain  on  board,  it  was  even 
more  necessary  for  the  captain,  who  spent  the  night  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  home  being  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s.  I  never  could  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  these  arbitrary  orders,  but  both 
officers  and  men  became  very  dissatisfied,  and  amongst 
the  men  there  were  many  desertions. 

On  the  first  voyage  out  to  New  York  under  the  White 
Ensign,  we  had  a  British  Mission  on  board,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Graeme  Thompson,  Director  of  Transport ;  Sir  Guy 
Granet,  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  ; 
General  Livingstone  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  ;  General 
Bridges,  and  others.  We  also  took  out  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  non-commissioned  and  warrant  Army  officers, 
who  had  been  lent  to  America  for  instructional  purposes. 
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Returning,  we  had  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  for  whom  I  shall  always  have  a  great 
admiration.  He  used  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
frequently,  in  spite  of  the  submarine  peril,  which  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  Sir  Robert  and  I  became  very  great 
friends,  and  he  would  always  try  to  cross  in  the  Mauretania 
in  preference  to  any  other  ship. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  taking  back  to  Canada  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  women  and  children. 

Coming  out  from  lunch,  Sir  Robert  stopped  me  one  day 
to  talk  about  something,  just  outside  the  dining  saloon, 
in  the  main  square.  Whilst  engaged  in  conversation  all 
the  guns  started  to  fire  ;  to  anybody  who  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  the  firing  of  heavy  guns  on  board  ship,  this  is  very 
alarming.  There  was  a  large  group  of  children  playing 
in  the  main  square  and  on  the  companionway  ;  these 
kiddies  were  immediately  in  a  panic  which  spread  through 
the  ship  like  wildfire.  Women  and  children  came  pouring 
up  from  below  like  a  mad,  rushing  stream. 

Both  Sir  Robert  and  myself  tried  to  stop  the  rush  of 
people  and  to  quell  the  panic  by  holding  up  our  hands 
and  shouting  to  the  women  and  children  that  it  was  only 
gun  practice.  We  gradually  quietened  the  pandemonium, 
but  panic  is  a  very  ugly  thing  amongst  women  and 
children.  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  a  score  or  more 
children  swarming  round  and  clinging  hold  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  and  the  reassuring  smile  that  lit  up  his  face 
as  he  calmed  them  all  down.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
almost  leonine  in  appearance,  with  his  massive  head  and 
iron-grey  hair. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  when  the  great  explosion 
took  place  in  Halifax.  It  was  caused  by  a  French 
steamer  catching  fire  with  two  thousand  tons  of  T.N.T. 
and  picric  acid  in  her  cargo.  We  arrived  in  Halifax  three 
days  after  the  explosion,  and  there  was  still  a  great  deal 
of  distress  in  the  city.  A  large  residential  portion  of 
Halifax  had  been  swept  away  and  enormous  damage 
had  been  inflicted. 

The  harbour  was  in  a  state  of  chaos,  wrecked  steamers 
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were  lying  in  all  directions  ;  in  one  instance  a  large 
tugboat  was  blown  bodily  up  on  top  of  a  wharf.  Every 
pane  of  glass  in  the  city  was  shattered,  and,  being  winter, 
which  is  bitterly  cold  in  Halifax,  most  of  the  windows 
were  boarded  up  with  deal  box  wood.  Whilst  we  were 
there  several  relief  trains  came  in,  one  consisting  of  a 
trainload  of  glass,  with  a  small  army  of  glaziers  ;  this 
was  sent  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mighty  thoughtful  and  useful 
present. 

The  explosion  did  all  sorts  of  freak  things,  but  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  to  my  mind  was  that 
which  happened  to  some  heavy  freight  cars  on  the 
Halifax  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
wide.  These  cars  were  blown  over  on  to  the  Dartmouth 
side  of  the  harbour,  so  therefore  must  have  passed  over 
the  steamer  which  blew  up,  for  she  was  lying  half-way 
between  the  place  where  they  were  standing  and  the 
position  to  which  they  were  blown. 

A  man  off  one  steamer  was  blown  to  the  Dartmouth 
side,  at  least  half  a  mile  away,  and,  picking  himself  up 
out  of  the  snow,  ran  for  the  nearest  house.  His  clothes 
were  completely  stripped  off  him,  otherwise  he  was 
uninjured. 

A  great  many  people  had  been  injured  by  the  splinter¬ 
ing  glass,  and  the  following  voyage  Sir  John  Bland 
Sutton,  the  famous  surgeon,  who  had  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  city  of  Halifax,  came  out  with  us.  He 
is  a  little  man,  and  in  appearance  about  the  last  man 
one  would  take  for  a  celebrated  surgeon.  He  used  to 
come  into  my  room  every  evening  and  talk  about  the 
various  operations  he  had  performed  during  the  war. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family 
of  boys,  and  before  he  was  born,  both  his  mother  and 
father  were  awfully  anxious  that  he  should  be  a  girl. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  born  with  a  girl’s  hands  and 
feet.  I  used  to  chaff  him  and  say  that  his  parents  must 
have  been  very  narrow  minded,  when  all  they  could 
think  of  was  their  future  daughter’s  hands  and  feet. 
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Evidently  Sir  John  believed  in  pre-natal  influence, 
though  very  few  doctors  and  even  fewer  surgeons  do. 
His  small  hands  are  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  surgeon, 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  perform  operations  easily 
which  others  would  find  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Percy  Daniels,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  made  a  few 
crossings  on  the  Mauretania.  He  was  leather  controller 
for  the  Government,  and  I  believe  did  some  very  excellent 
work.  He  is  a  man  who  believes  in  keeping  himself 
physically  fit,  and  his  staff  said  that,  besides  being  in 
good  bodily  condition,  he  could  work  like  a  horse  and 
expected  all  his  people  to  do  the  same.  When  he  was 
knighted  I  congratulated  him,  addressing  him  as  Sir 
Percy. 

“  Look  here,”  said  he,  “  I'm  ‘  Percy  ’  to  you,  Spedding, 
old  man,  as  long  as  we  live.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  deck  steward  came  up  to  ask 
him  where  Mrs.  Daniels  would  like  her  chair. 

“  Lady  Daniels,  if  you  please,”  said  Sir  Percy,  which 
shows  that  after  all,  even  if  a  man  does  not  care  a  hang 
about  a  title  for  himself,  he  loves  one  for  his  wife. 

All  this  time  we  kept  pouring  American  troops  over 
to  France  on  every  eastward  trip,  carrying  over  six 
thousand  at  a  time.  The  Mauretania  had  no  regular 
scheduled  time  or  date  for  sailing  ;  whenever  we  were 
ready  was  sailing  time.  She  sometimes  made  a  round 
trip  in  fourteen  days ;  in  all  she  carried  sixty-eight 
thousand  American  soldiers  to  France.  When  the  war 
was  over  she  carried  a  hundred  and  odd  thousand  back 
to  America. 

Being  the  fastest  ship  in  the  world,  she  was  used  a 
good  deal  by  the  leading  statesmen  and  high  officials  of 
both  countries. 

Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  British  Ambassador  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  crossed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  I  remember 
when  he  crossed  on  the  Caronia  in  1912,  with  his  family, 
to  take  up  his  post.  He  came  from  the  Embassy  at 
Madrid,  and  was  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  occupation  of  his  new  post.  He  was  one  of  the 
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old-fashioned  type  of  British  diplomats,  patriotic  to  a 
high  degree,  and  going  about  his  country’s  work  quietly 
without  ostentation ;  the  fruits  of  his  work  being  their 
own  reward.  His  position  at  Washington  during  the 
period  of  American  neutrality  was  an  extremely  difficult 
one,  beset  with  snags  that  needed  all  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  experienced  diplomat  he  was.  Enemy  propaganda 
had  to  be  countered  everywhere,  but  the  astute  and 
unscrupulous  agents  of  the  Central  Powers  found  their 
match  in  the  British  Ambassador. 

Sir  Cecil  deserves  well  of  his  country,  for  he  literally 
worked  himself  to  death. 

On  Empire  Day  in.  New  York,  it  was  arranged  to  have 
a  big  British  demonstration  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  Clive 
Bailey,  H.M.’s  Consul-General,  was  bossing  the  affair. 
To  make  a  show  he  asked  the  Mauretania  to  form  a 
naval  contingent,  which  was  to  march  from  the  ship 
along  Fifth  Avenue  to  Carnegie  Hall,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  We  did  so,  and  our  men  looked  very  smart 
indeed.  To  our  embarrassment,  we  were  followed  by 
quite  a  number  of  urchins,  who  did  not  quite  know  who 
we  were,  and  the  kids  were  not  backward  in  asking  us 
either.  “  Say  !  Who’s  yous  guys  ?  ”  “  Say  !  Where 

do  yous  come  from  ?  ”  or  worse,  “  How  did  you  get 
in  ?  ”  “  Who  let  you  out  ?  ”  "  Can’t  yer  see  they’re 

funny  fellows  for  the  movies  ?  ”  Such  were  our  greetings 
from  these  little  torments.  As  we  marched  along  Fifth 
Avenue  our  escort  of  kids  grew  ever  larger  and  larger, 
and  we  were  longing  to  arrive  at  our  destination. 

There  were  other  bodies  of  men  who  were  also  marching 
to  Carnegie  Hall ;  for  instance,  just  ahead  of  us  were  a 
company  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery,  but 
they  seemed  to  attract  no  attention  from  the  kids  at  all. 
It  was  either  our  men’s  bell-bottomed  trousers  or  the 
officers’  begilded  swords,  or  both,  that  must  have  excited 
their  curiosity.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  which  is  a  building  about  the  size  of  the 
Olympia  in  London,  and  is  used  for  somewhat  similar 
purposes.  There  were  huge  queues  at  every  door,  and 
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various  companies  of  British  societies  mustered  in  front 
of  the  building,  whose  officers  we  saluted  with  naval 
precision.  As  we  had  no  instructions,  we  were  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  so  being  quite  familiar 
with  the  building,  I  slipped  round  to  the  back  and  asked 
for  the  committee  room,  where  I  found  Julia  Marlowe, 
E.  H.  Sothern,  my  old  friend  Clifton  Crawford,  and  others, 
all  equally  lost.  Finally,  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  some¬ 
body  in  authority,  but  found  no  arrangements  whatever 
had  been  made  for  our  party.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
few  seats  might  be  found  for  the  officers  at  the  back, 
which  of  course  was  not  good  enough. 

We  quickly  right-about-turned  our  men  and  marched 
back  the  way  we  had  come,  still  followed  by  the  urchins. 
“  I  told  ya  so,  they  didn’t  need  ’em,”  one  shock-headed 
little  imp  shouted.  “  They’re  alL  dressed  up  and  ain’t 
nowhere  to  go,”  said  another. 

Passing  a  quiet  looking  side-street,  we  left-wheeled 
into  it  and  halted,  then  told  the  men  to  disperse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  few  of  the  officers  went  back 
to  the  show  to  see  what  it  was  like.  We  saw,  but  nothing 
else.  I  know  that  Julia  Marlowe  was  wonderful,  because 
I  could  hear,  in  the  distance,  the  applause.  I  knew 
Clifton  Crawford  was  funny,  for  the  sound  of  laughing 
was  quite  distinct.  Then  Consul-General  Clive  Bailey 
came  on  the  stage,  but  as  to  what  he  was  doing  or  saying 
there  was  no  indication  whatever,  but  that  he  was  excited 
about  something  or  other  could  plainly  be  seen  by  the 
violent  way  he  waved  his  arms  about. 

Amongst  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  force  I  met  many  interesting  men.  On  one  trip 
I  had  sitting  next  to  me  at  table  an  officer  of  the  Coast¬ 
guard  Artillery,  which  corresponds  to  our  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery.  This  was  Colonel  Stewart,  who  had  been 
United  States  Military  attache  to  Von  Kluck  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  being  with  that  officer  all  through 
Germany’s  first  onslaught  on  Belgium  and  France.  His 
stories  of  those  great  occasions,  from  the  enemy’s  side  of 
the  fence,  were  intensely  interesting  to  me,  as  very 
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little  was  known  of  the  German  point  of  view.  Colonel 
Stewart  declared  that  the  newspaper  propaganda  in  the 
Allied  Countries,  in  regard  to  the  holding  up  of  the 
German  army  for  ten  days  by  the  forts  at  Liege,  was 
all  rot,  and  had  no  truth  in  it.  The  Colonel  declared  that 
the  Germans  were  not  held  up  for  ten  minutes.  These 
fortresses  on  the  Meuse  were  simply  masked,  as  the 
Germans  intended  they  should  be,  and  the  armies  swept 
right  on,  keeping  to  their  time-table  until  they  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Marne. 

Colonel  Stewart  attributed  the  failure  of  the  German 
army  to  break  through  both  to  Paris  and  the  Channel 
ports  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  got  a  terrible  hammer¬ 
ing  from  the  French  and  British  at  the  so-called  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  The  Germans  were  prepared  to  lose  a  lot 
of  men,  but  not  at  the  rate  they  were  doing,  which  was 
about  three  to  one  of  their  enemies. 

Major  La  Guardia,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  although  he  did  not  hold  that 
position  at  the  time,  came  over  with  a  party  of  seven 
hundred  aviators,  bound  for  Italy.  La  Guardia  is  of 
Italian  blood,  and  was  useful  as  an  interpreter.  I  knew 
his  father  when  he  was  American  Consul  at  Fiume. 
Strange  to  say,  his  younger  brother  was  for  a  long  time 
my  interpreter  in  the  Pannonia,  when  she  was  on  the 
Fiume  trade. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  Powers  made  a  very 
grave  error  in  not  leaving  Fiume  in  the  possession  of 
Hungary  ;  it  was  the  only  port  she  had,  and  to  shut 
a  large  producing  population  like  the  Hungarians  away 
from  the  sea,  is  like  trying  to  put  a  lid  on  a  volcano— 
there  is  bound  to  be  trouble  in  the  future.  This  city, 
unlike  Trieste,  was  not  populated  by  a  preponderating 
number  of  Italians,  and  the  Italians  would  never  have 
bothered  with  it  had  d’Annunzio,  showman  and  erstwhile 
poet,  not  interfered. 

Major  La  Guardia  was  decorated  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  whilst  he  was  in  Italy,  so  he  must  have 
done  very  well.  When  he  returned  home  again  he  was 
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elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  City  of  New 
York. 

During  the  period  of  the  intensive  transportation  of 
the  American  armies  across  the  Atlantic,  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  a  peculiar  and  undiagnosed  disease  broke 
out  amongst  the  troops.  We  had  practically  none  of  it 
in  the  Mauretania,  but  in  some  ships  a  lot  of  men  died  ; 
in  one  particular  boat  the  number  of  deaths  was  well 
over  two  hundred.  The  Mauretania  came  over  so  fast 
that  the  disease  did  not  have  time  to  develop. 

In  the  great  military  camps  in  the  States  the  death 
roll  was  appalling ;  in  fact,  a  far  greater  number  of 
Americans  died  of  this  disease  than  were  killed  in  action. 
The  doctors  called  it  “  influenza,”  as  all  diseases  are 
called  which  puzzle  the  medical  profession  ;  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  being  “  Spanish  influenza.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  private  opinion  of  many  American  doctors 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  was  that  it  was  swine 
fever,  caused  by  infected  bacon.  Whether  this  was 
introduced  by  the  machinations  of  the  energetic  Hun 
or  not  will  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

It  was  strange  that  the  crews  of  the  ships  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  pervious  to  epidemics,  should  have  been 
immune  from  this  disease,  although  mixing  freely  with 
the  troops  and  eating  the  same  food  whilst  they  were 
on  board.  Evidently  the  source  of  infection  was  in  the 
camps  and  not  on  board  the  ships. 

All  ships  carrying  American  troops  were  supposed  to 
be  dry,  but,  in  fact,  they  were  by  no  means  dry.  I  do 
not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  there  was  any  excessive 
drinking,  but  there  was  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  drinking 
than  one  found  on  a  transport  of  British  troops. 

Besides  American  troops  we  used  to  carry  a  small 
number  of  other  passengers,  mostly  Government  officials, 
King’s  messengers,  etc. 

On  one  trip  a  British  military  mission  was  returning 
to  England,  General  Bridges  being  the  senior  member. 
Another  member  was  Colonel  Rees,  V.C.,  of  the  R.A.F. 
In  the  short  time  the  latter  had  been  in  America  he 
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had  become  immensely  popular,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  exploit  which  had  gained  for  him  the 
Victoria  Cross,  but  also  for  his  whimsical  sense  of  humour. 
There  was  a  new  “  Rees  ”  story  in  almost  every  paper 
one  picked  up,  most  of  them  no  doubt  originating  in 
the  mind  of  some  humorist  in  the  editorial  office,  but 
the  following  I  can  vouch  for  as  being  true. 

Colonel  Rees  was  at  a  reception  given  at  the  White 
House,  when  a  very  pretty  young  American  lady  went 
up  to  Marshal  Joffre,  who  was  also  there,  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  wearing  the  Legion  of  Honour,  asked  him 
what  he  got  it  for.  He  replied  that  he  received  it  in  1870. 

“  Did  you  ever  kill  a  German  yourself  ?  ”  inquired  the 
young  lady. 

“  Yes  !  ”  replied  the  General. 

“  Which  hand  did  you  kill  him  with  ?  ” 

“  My  right  hand.” 

Whereupon  the  girl  caught  hold  of  his  right  hand  and, 
raising  it  to  her  lips,  kissed  it.  Colonel  Rees  spotted  this 
graceful  little  incident  and,  screwing  his  monocle  into 
his  eye,  approached  the  young  lady,  saying  : 

“You  know,  miss,  I  killed  two  Germans  not  very 
long  ago.” 

The  girl  soon  saw  that  she  was  “  in  for  ”  it,  but  being 
a  game  sport,  said  : 

“  Oh,  yes,  Colonel !  I  know  that,  and  which  hand  did 
you  kill  the  Germans  with  ?  ” 

“  Well !  You  see,  miss,”  said  Rees,  “  I  met  those 
chaps  in  a  traverse  ;  that  is  a  sort  of  ditch  which  connects 
one  trench  to  another.  I  came  upon  them  suddenly. 
I  was  absolutely  unarmed,  so  I  bit  them  to  death.” 

Another  one  was  told  against  him  by  a  member  of  the 
mission.  It  appears  that  they  were  travelling  over¬ 
night  in  an  American  sleeper  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  The  Colonel  unluckily  drew  an  upper  berth, 
and  in  the  morning  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
dressed,  which  I  may  say  to  those  who  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  travelling  in  an  American  sleeping  car,  especially 
in  an  upper  bunk,  is  no  easy  job.  Trying  to  get  his 
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nether  garments  on,  getting  all  mixed  up  and  very 
impatient,  Rees  shook  the  curtain  of  the  opposite  berth. 

“  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  old  chap,”  he  shouted,  "  but 
how  does  one  get  one's  beastly  trousers  on  ?  ” 

Came  a  sweet  female  voice  back  :  “  I’m  sorry,  sir, 
but  I  don't  wear  those  things.” 

The  American  boys  were  continually  asking  the 
Colonel  to  tell  them  how  he  had  won  his  double  Victoria 
Cross,  but  if  ever  he  did,  it  was  always  some  facetious 
story  which  his  nimble  brain  could  quickly  conjure  up. 
I  have  heard  him  tell  a  dozen  different  stories,  each  one 
making  out  that  he  had  done  something  very  ordinary. 

The  true  story  was  that  he  was  on  an  observation 
flight  in  a  non-fighting  aeroplane,  when,  from  behind  a 
cloud,  he  w'as  suddenly  attacked  by  six  German  fighting 
machines.  He  manoeuvred  his  plane  so  well  that  he 
brought  down  one  after  another  of  the  enemy  until  there 
was  only  one  left.  This  fellow,  judging  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour,  thought  he  had  had  enough 
and  made  for  the  German  lines.  Although  badly  wounded 
in  the  leg  and  thigh,  Colonel  Rees  followed  and  brought 
him  down  well  over  the  enemy  trenches. 

Speaking  of  airmen,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  having 
at  my  table  Major  Bishop,  V.C.,  the  intrepid  Canadian 
“  ace.”  He  had  just  finished  a  lecturing  tour  in  the 
States,  which  had  been  very  popular.  I  am  very  glad 
he  came  out  of  the  war  alive,  although  he  has  tried  once 
or  twice  since  to  kill  himself.  One  would  think,  that 
having  achieved  such  world-wide  fame,  he  would  be 
content  to  rest  on  his  laurels  and  leave  flying  to  other 
men.  Perhaps,  now  that  he  is  married  to  such  a  charming 
wife,  she  will  see  that  he  does. 

One  would  never  think,  to  meet  this  modest  quiet 
young  man,  with  his  fair  hair  and  kindly  blue  eyes,  that 
he  was  Bishop,  the  great  V.C.  aviator  who  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  our  German  foes.  Yet  there  was  in 
those  blue  eyes  when  one  studied  them,  a  far-away,  deep 
down  determination,  w’hich  was  almost  uncanny  in  its 
strength.  His  character  was  summed  up  in  an  expression 
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I  heard  him  utter  when  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had 
any  particular  trick  which  made  him  so  successful. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  but  whenever  I  met  an  enemy 
airman  I  always  knew  that  I  was  going  to  bring  him 
down.” 

The  last  time  I  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  was  in  connection  with  an  unpleasant 
incident,  but  my  next  meeting  with  him  was  to  be  under 
very  different  circumstances. 

He  came  on  board  the  evening  before  sailing,  about 
six  o’clock. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  ship  he  sent  for  me,  and 
when  I  went  into  his  room,  there  was  joy  written  all 
over  his  face  ;  he  was  the  happiest  looking  man  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  He  was  almost  too  excited  to 
speak,  and  the  tears  were  running  down  his  face.  Hand¬ 
ing  me  a  lengthy  document,  he  said  :  “  Spedding,  read 
that.”  It  was  a  long  dispatch,  informing  him  that 
Germany  had  asked  for  an  armistice.  Then  followed  the 
terms  that  had  been  offered  to  her,  and  last,  but  most 
glorious  of  all,  she  had  agreed  to  formally  accept  those 
terms  on  November  nth,  three  days  hence. 

The  following  day  was  known  in  New  York  as  ”  False 
Armistice  Day,”  but  actually  hostilities  had  ceased. 
I  often  wonder  if  Sir  Robert  thought  I  had  told  some¬ 
body,  but,  although  I  was  bursting  to,  I  never  did. 

“  All  our  heart-burnings  and  efforts  are  over  now. 
Oh  !  but  think  of  all  our  lads  that  lie  in  France  and  all 
the  broken  hearts  at  home.  Thank  God  :  it  is  finished 
at  last,”  said  Sir  Robert. 

Speaking  of  “  False  Armistice  Day,”  on  that  occasion 
New  York  went  crazy  with  joy.  All  the  steam  whistles 
in  the  city,  and  on  the  steamers  in  the  river,  started  to 
blow  ;  people  were  rushing  around  the  streets,  every¬ 
body  shaking  hands  with  everybody  else,  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  skyscraper  office  buildings  down  town 
such  a  cloud  of  torn  up  papers  were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  that  it  appeared  to  be  snowing.  Ledgers  and 
accounts  of  all  kinds  were  torn  up  ;  some  people  were 
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so  overcome  with  joy  that  they  threw  the  office  money 
out  of  the  windows.  On  this  occasion,  for  once,  it  wras 
literally  raining  dollar  bills. 

On  our  w7ay  to  England  we  sighted  a  German  submarine 
steaming  eastward,  on  the  surface  ;  she  signalled,  “  I 
have  no  hostile  intentions.” 

For  three  months  before  the  armistice  sinkings  had 
practically  ceased,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navy 
had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  So  many  things  had 
been  invented  and  put  into  operation  against  the  sub¬ 
marine  that  it  was  becoming  too  hazardous  to  operate 
them.  Personal!}*,  I  believe  that  should  w*e  have  another 
war,  the  submarine  wall  be  so  vulnerable  that  its  activities 
will  be  \  ery  limited.  It  certainly  will  never  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  that  it  wras  by  the  Germans  in  the  last  war. 

Although  the  wrar  was  practically  over,  we  were  full 
up  with  American  troops  who,  on  arrival  at  Liverpool, 
were  sent  into  camp  at  Knotty  Ash.  These  same  troops 
came  back  on  board  when  we  sailed  again  ;  the  Mauretania 
therefore  had  the  honour  of  carrying  the  last  troops  away 
from  America  and  the  first  troops  back.  These  men 
christened  themselves  the  ”  Knotty  Ash  heroes,”  most 
of  them  being  genuinely  sorry  that  they  had  not  had 
at  least  one  good  smack  at  the  enemy. 

About  twro  days  out  from  New  York  the  Officer  Com¬ 
manding  Troops  received  a  wireless  from  the  War 
Department  to  say  that  the  City  of  New*  York  wished 
to  give  the  first  returning  American  soldiers  a  civic 
reception,  and  that  he  was  to  be  prepared  to  march  his 
men  through  the  city,  straight  from  the  ship. 

Feeling  that  the  nearest  they  had  ever  been  to  France 
was  Liverpool,  this  order  caused  consternation  amongst 
the  Knotty  Ash  ”  heroes.  All  swore,  from  the  O.C. 
Troops,  dowm,  that  they  would  refuse  to  carrv  it  out,  but 
like  good  soldiers,  finally  did  as  they  were  told.  But 
they  must  have  felt  rather  foohsh  at  being  acclaimed  by 
the  populace  as  they  marched  under  the  triumphal  arch 
that  had  been  erected,  and  then  through  five  miles  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  amidst  the  cheering  crowds. 
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I  must  say  that,  amongst  the  two  hundred  thousand 
troops  my  various  ships  carried  from  and  to  America, 
never  once  was  there  shown  a  spirit  of  boastfulness, 
and  never  once  did  I  hear  an  American  soldier,  either 
officer  or  man,  say  :  "  We  won  the  war.” 

On  the  nth  November  Armistice  Day  is  observed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  both  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  so  here  is  a  suggestion  :  Just  about  this  date 
England  celebrates  Guy  Fawkes  Day.  It  is  observed 
mostly  by  children,  who  for  weeks  previously  have  been 
preparing  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  which  they  burn  at 
night  time  in  huge  bonfires  on  November  5th.  This  is 
also  the  great  night  for  fireworks.  In  America,  round 
about  this  time,  Thanksgiving  Day  is  observed,  which 
corresponds  somewhat  to  our  harvest  festival.  It  is  a 
day  when  America  pauses  to  thank  God  for  all  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  the  nation  during  the  whole 
year. 

Now,  let  the  two  nations  abolish  both  days  and 
establish  “  Reunion  Day  ”  on  November  nth. 

From  Armistice  Day  we  can  take  the  mutual  custom 
of  the  two  minutes’  silence,  followed  by  the  pealing  of 
bells,  and  the  other  noises  peculiar  to  the  joyous  occasion  ; 
from  Thanksgiving  Day  we  can  take  the  beautiful 
American  idea  of  giving  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  blessings 
He  has  bestowed  upon  the  two  nations,  including  that  of 
“  Peace  ”  during  the  year  that  has  passed,  and  from  the 
old  British  idea  of  Guy  Fawkes  day  we  can  impress  upon 
the  children  the  significance  of  the  day  by  building  big 
bonfires  and  letting  off  fireworks.  Instead  of  them 
having  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  let  them  make  effigies 
of  the  Kaiser.  Guy  tried  to  blow  up  Parliament  in  1605, 
Kaiser  Bill  tried  to  blow  the  w’orld  up  in  1914.  Let  it 
be  a  day  of  reunion,  a  day  when  in  Britain  we  will  enter¬ 
tain  the  Americans  within  our  gates,  and  a  day  for 
Americans  to  dine  their  British  friends  in  the  United 
States,  a  day  for  the  exchange  of  greetings,  and  a  day 
to  be  thankful  that  we  belong  to  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  who  stand  for  the  world’s  peace. 


Chapter  XI V  Admiral  Sims;  Trooping  Home; 

Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon 

AFTER  the  Armistice,  our  next  job  was  to  carry 
the  American  armies  back  to  the  States  again, 
which  we  did  at  a  great  rate,  making  trip  after 
trip  in  rapid  succession. 

On  one  of  these  voyages  Admiral  Sims  returned  in  the 
Mauretania,  having  just  relinquished  his  position  on 
the  supreme  Naval  Staff.  He  had  been  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  directorate  of  the  policies  and  strategies  of 
the  war  at  sea.  One  of  his  innovations  was  to  fight  the 
submarine  of  the  enemy  with  our  own  submarines,  and 
in  every  probability  had  this  idea  been  adopted  from 
the  very  beginning  of  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare,  our 
losses  would  have  been  very  much  less  than  they  were. 

During  the  time  that  Admiral  Sims  was  on  board,  the 
troops  gave  a  concert  at  which  he  was  persuaded  to 
preside.  He  made  a  most  interesting  speech,  in  which 
he  told  the  troops  how  the  sailors  had  dealt  with  the 
submarine  menace.  He  asserted  that  not  one  single 
American  soldier,  in  all  the  crossings  that  had  been 
made,  had  ever  seen  either  a  submarine  or  the  periscope 
of  one.  This  was  rather  a  damper,  for  not  only  had  the 
boys  been  spinning  hair-raising  yams  to  one  another 
about  the  marvellous  escapes  from,  and  even  fights  with, 
submarines  on  the  different  ships,  they  came  over  on 
but,  worse  still,  had  written  to  their  relations,  pals  and 
sweethearts  describing  these  thrilling  adventures  at  sea. 
As  everybody  knows,  the  Admiral  is  fond  of  saying  what 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  say.  I  once  heard  him  put  it : 
“  The  worst  of  me,  I  talk  too  much,”  with  which  senti¬ 
ment  none  of  us  who  admire  his  sterling  courage  will 
agree.  He  hates  underhand  methods,  and  whatever  he 
undertakes  he  goes  to  it  whole-heartedly,  tooth  and  nail. 
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He  is  the  personification  of  plain  dealing,  and  yet  when 
he  wishes  to,  which  is  very  seldom,  he  can  be  very  diplo¬ 
matic.  The  Admiral  is  a  life-long  total  abstainer,  but 
yet  an  apostle  of  liberty,  and  on  one  occasion — I  think 
it  was  on  the  Aquitania — I  heard  some  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
hibitionists  pumping  him  in  regard  to  his  ideas  on  their 
pet  subject.  The  conversation  drifted  to  the  progress 
of  prohibition  in  England. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  I’m  sure  of  one  thing  ;  you  will 
never  curtail  the  liberty  of  a  Britisher.  He  is  going  to 
go  on  poisoning  himself  as  he  damn  w7ell  pleases.” 

In  his  speech  to  the  troops  on  the  Mauretania  he 
said  : 

“  Don’t  go  home  and  say  you’ve  wron  the  war  ;  that 
would  be  unjust  to  our  Allies  who  have  fought  so  much 
longer  and  whose  losses  have  been  so  much  more  terrible. 
When  a  grocer  is  weighing  out  a  pound  of  sugar,  he 
takes  his  scoop  and  digs  out  of  the  bin  what  he  thinks 
is  about  a  pound,  and  throws  it  on  the  scales  ;  it  does 
not  weigh  quite  enough,  so  he  takes  just  a  little  more 
sugar  on  the  end  of  the  scoop,  which  he  shakes,  little  by 
little,  on  to  the  scales  until  they  balance,  with  perhaps 
just  a  shade  over  for  good  weight.  You  have  been  the 
sugar  which  w'as  used  to  make  the  scales  balance.” 

His  out-spokenness  got  him  into  trouble  some  time 
afterwards  with  the  American  Naval  Authorities,  and 
he  w’as  reprimanded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I 
can  imagine  the  reprimand  he  received,  but  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  invited  him  to  dine  that  same  evening,  there  could 
not  have  been  much  sting  to  it. 

Like  the  best  people  in  both  countries,  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  Anglo-American  friendship,  and  wThilst  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  or  even  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  political  alliance,  he  claims  that  there 
are  no  possible  grounds  for  any  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  countries. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  one  evening  he  said 
jokingly,  “  Speaking  the  same  language  is  not  always 
conducive  to  friendship  between  nations,  any  more  than 
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it  is  between  individuals.  When  a  man  calls  you  a 
'  God  dam’  liar  ’  in  Spanish  it  means  nothing,  but  if 
he  says  it  in  English,  well,  that’s  a  different  matter  !  ” 

On  another  voyage  in  the  Mauretania  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Junior  was  a  guest  at  my  table.  He  is  an 
uncomfortably  restless  individual,  one  of  those  people 
who  find  it  torture  to  sit  still  in  one  place  for  five  minutes. 
He  would  get  up  from  the  table,  go  out  of  the  dining 
saloon  for  two  or  three  minutes,  come  back,  sit  down, 
hurriedly  eat  something,  jump  up  and  out  he  would  go 
again.  He  always  seemed  to  be  seeking  somebody  he 
could  not  find,  or  trying  to  remember  something  that 
he  had  forgotten  and  to  be  thinking  that  something 
was  left  undone  that  should  have  been  done. 

Theodore,  or  young  Teddy  as  he  is  known,  was  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Navy.  He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  ex-President.  The  younger  son,  Archie,  is  quite  a 
different  type  of  character ;  he  is  more  placid  and  com¬ 
panionable,  in  fact  a  very  likeable  youngster.  When  I 
first  met  him  Archie  was  travelling  on  the  Aquitania 
with  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  gentleman  who  had  all  the  trouble 
over  the  Tea-pot  Dome  oil  scandal.  At  the  ship’s  concert 
that  trip  I  persuaded  Archie  to  take  the  chair — the 
youngest  man  surely  who  ever  occupied  that  position. 
To  everybody’s  surprise,  although  perhaps  being  a  little 
nervous  at  first,  he  proved  himself  to  be  both  a  very 
eloquent  and  witty  speaker,  in  fact  it  is  rarely  that  one 
finds  a  man  so  young  who  can  speak  in  public  with  such 
fluency  and  confidence  which,  added  to  a  ringing  and 
pleasant  voice,  will  carry  him  far.  Who  knows  but  that 
one  day,  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  he  will  occupy 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  I  hope  so,  at  any  rate. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  United  States  were 
neutral,  recruiting  was  going  on  for  the  British  Army. 
In  the  large  cities  there  were  regular  recruiting  offices, 
but  in  almost  every  town  a  recruiting  agent  was 
appointed.  All  kinds  of  men  in  America  joined  the 
British  colours,  some  with  the  highest  motives,  some 
merely  for  the  love  of  adventure,  and  some  just  hoboes 
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and  scallywags  who  joined  to  make  sure  of  a  good  meal 
and  decent  clothes.  When  a  man  leaves  his  own  country 
to  fight  for  another,  he  automatically  loses  his  citizenship 
by  swearing  allegiance  to  the  country  he  is  fighting  for. 
After  the  war  was  over  the  problem  of  repatriating  all 
these  American  volunteers  became  a  rather  embarrassing 
difficulty,  owing  chiefly  to  the  formalities  which  were 
insisted  on  by  the  Department  of  Immigration  in  the 
States.  At  last,  however,  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
arranged  between  the  American  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments.  Knowing  that  these  difficulties  existed  and  that 
we  were  going  to  take  on  board  about  five  thousand  of 
these  men,  it  seemed  a  wise  thing  to  do  ;  so  I  went 
over  to  the  Repatriation  Camp  at  Winchester,  where 
these  men  had  been  demobilised  and  were  awaiting 
transport.  Major  Oppenheim  was  in  charge,  and  I  had 
a  thorough  understanding  with  him  as  to  the  conditions, 
under  which  these  men  were  to  enter  the  States.  It 
had  been  arranged  between  the  Foreign  Office  in  London 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  that  the  men 
were  to  be  disembarked  at  New  York  just  as  if  they 
were  ordinary  American  troops.  The  formalities  re¬ 
quired  for  immigrants,  such  as  making  out  their  declara¬ 
tions  and  being  manifested,  were  to  be  dispensed  with. 
I  pointed  out  to  Major  Oppenheim  that  we  must  be 
perfectly  sure,  before  the  men  embarked,  that  these 
arrangements  were  going  to  hold  good,  pointing  out 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  the  American 
Immigration  regulations  once  we  got  to  sea.  In  answer 
the  Major  showed  me  all  the  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  between  Washington  and  Downing  Street 
in  connection  with  repatriation,  and  beyond  doubt 
everything  was  in  order.  When  we  sailed  from  South¬ 
ampton,  American  trooping  regulations  were  observed, 
and  in  every  way  we  treated  the  repatriots  as  if  they 
were  American  soldiers.  There  were  some  really  splendid 
fellows  both  amongst  the  officers  and  men  but,  as  I  said 
before,  there  were  a  lot  of  undesirables. 

When  we  arrived  at  Quarantine  in  New  York,  the 
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immigration  official  boarded  the  ship  just  as  though 
she  had  been  a  passenger  liner,  whereas  she  was  still 
an  armed  merchant  cruiser  under  the  White  Ensign. 
They  demanded  the  manifests  and  other  documents 
in  connection  with  the  soldiers,  whom  they  claimed  they 
had  instructions  to  treat  as  ordinary  immigrants  and 
not  as  American  troops.  I  produced  my  written  instruc¬ 
tions  which  the  chief  inspector  said  he  knew  nothing 
about.  In  the  end  the  ship  went  up  to  Pier  56,  and 
orders  were  given  that  nobody  was  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship  until  all  the  passengers  had  been  manifested. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  amongst  the 
men,  but  the  Immigration  officials  told  them  that  they 
could  not  blame  the  Immigration  Department,  the 
purser  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  delay  which 
prevented  them  from  getting  to  their  homes.  Besides 
being  a  very  mean  thing  to  say,  especially  after  having 
seen  my  instructions,  nobody  knew  better  than  these 
officials  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  have  been  for 
my  small  staff  to  have  prepared  the  papers  they  required. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  not  the  purser — I  was  the 
paymaster — nor  did  I  have  a  purser’s  staff.  There  were 
two  assistant  paymasters,  one  of  whom  knew  nothing 
about  merchant  service  papers.  It  takes,  under  ideal 
conditions,  about  fifteen  minutes  to  manifest  one  pas¬ 
senger,  so  with  five  thousand  it  only  required  a  little 
calculation  to  find  that  it  would  have  taken  my  two 
assistants  and  self  at  least  thirty-five  days  to  have 
completed  the' job.  It  was  three  days  before  the  matter 
was  settled  ;  meanwhile  a  number  of  the  men  grew  very 
ugly  and  mutinous.  Of  course  they  communicated  with 
their  friends  and  newspaper  reporters  heard  their  stories. 
Having  once  had  the  honour  of  being  made  a  hero  of 
by  the  American  Press,  I  was  now  to  have  the  humiliation 
of  being  made  into  an  arch  villain.  Again  my  photo¬ 
graph  was  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers,  and  I  do 
not  know  where  they  got  the  pictures,  but  they  certainly 
made  me  look  the  part.  Under  one  picture  was  inscribed 
“  They  fought  for  his  country  for  four  years,  but  now 
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he  denies  them  their  homes.”  However,  my  old  friend, 
Judge  Smith,  of  the  Associated  Press,  came  down  to 
see  me,  and  next  morning  the  situation  was  explained. 
I  was  exonerated,  and  the  blame  put  where  it  belonged. 

This  was  another  case  of  the  lack  of  co-ordination  on  the 
part  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  matter  had  been  arranged  for  weeks  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the 
Immigration  authorities  had  received  no  instructions. 

The  men  were  landed  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
ship  had  arrived  at  New  York.  Instead  of  marching 
straight  on  shore  they  all  went  down  to  Ellis  Island 
for  no  reason  whatever  except  to  save  the  face  of  the 
authorities. 

The  repatriation  of  Americans  who  had  fought  for 
England  was  the  last  of  the  trooping  to  America.  From 
beginning  to  end  I  was  engaged  for  nearly  two  years 
on  that  service,  and  will  always  look  back  with  great 
pleasure,  and  with  more  understanding,  on  my  close 
association  with  the  American  army  in  the  Great  War. 
After  all,  the  American  army  represented  as  nothing 
else  could  the  American  people — it  was  the  American 
people.  I  always  found  the  officers  easy  and  pleasant 
to  deal  with,  and  there  was  mighty  little  difference 
between  carrying  American  soldiers  and  our  own.  There 
were  the  same  troubles  and  difficulties,  the  same  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  men  who  also  had  the  same  pleasures, 
played  the  same  games,  even  “  Crown  and  Anchor  ” 
and  House,”  which  hitherto  I  had  always  thought 
were  entirely  the  games  of  the  British  Tommy  ;  they 
even  sang  the  same  songs. 

After  finishing  with  the  American  army,  we  made 
several  voyages  to  Halifax  with  Canadian  troops,  the 
last  two  trips  being  very  sad  ones,  when  we  transported 
the  wounded  and  cripples  for  whom  nothing  else  could 
be  done  but  to  take  them  home. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  of  the  Canadians, 
for  what  I  saw  of  them  I  admired  very  much. 
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When  all  the  trooping  was  finished  there  was  quite 
a  rush  both  backwards  and  forwards  of  business  men, 
etc.,  so  that  as  a  passenger  ship  we  were  kept  busy. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  go  ashore  in  civilian 
clothes  and  to  be  clear  at  last  of  the  services.  It  was 
also  a  great  relief  not  to  feel  that  the  ship  might  be 
torpedoed  any  minute.  It  look  a  long  time,  however, 
to  achieve  what  Americans  call  normality ;  in  fact, 
it  never  will  be  achieved,  because  civilisation,  which 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  has  taken  several 
very  definite  steps  forward,  in  spite  of  the  moanings  of 
the  croakers.  The  war  taught  the  man  in  the  street 
his  own  importance,  and  he  will  never  again  stand  for 
the  bullying  and  blustering  of  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  business  men,  who 
crossed  backwards  and  forwards  between  England  and 
America,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  passengers  in 
connection  with  the  congress  assembled  in  Paris  for  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles ;  Ambassadors  were  also  being 
moved  about.  Lord  Reading  was  recalled  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  go  out  to  India  as  Viceroy,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
being  appointed  in  his  place.  The  news  of  Sir  Edward’s 
appointment  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by 
the  American  Press.  He  had  always  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  picture  postcards  of  his  portrait  were  very  popular 
in  the  States,  and  it  was  recognised  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  in  European  politics,  and  that  he 
threw  all  his  weight  on  the  side  of  peace.  His  remark, 
during  the  critical  weeks  preceding  the  war,  that  “  Great 
Britain’s  Foreign  Office  had  no  deep-rooted  diplomatic 
aims  or  political  ambitions,  but  only  dealt  with  problems 
as  they  arose  from  day  to  day  ”  was  widely  commented 
upon  throughout  America.  It  exactly  expressed 
America’s  ideal  doctrine  for  her  own  Foreign  Office, 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  was  also  looked 
upon  as  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  sending  over  not  a  regular  ambassador,  promoted 
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from  some  other  post,  but  one  of  her  greatest  states¬ 
men. 

When  he  boarded  the  Mauretania  at  Southampton 
with  his  staff,  he  was  not  feeling  too  good,  and  was 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  his  eyes,  but  nothing  like 
so  much  as  he  did  later  when  they  were  operated  on 
in  Washington.  There  happened  to  be  several  American 
Senators,  Congressmen  and  high  officials  on  board,  so 
that  he  held  a  regular  levee  in  his  suite  every  day,  which 
seemed  to  last  morning,  noon  and  night.  After  dinner 
he  sometimes  came  into  my  room  for  a  quiet  chat.  It 
was  fascinating  to  hear  his  stories  of  the  war  and  what 
led  up  to  it.  Apart  from  politics,  he  seems  to  have 
studied  every  subject  under  the  sun,  his  knowledge  of 
farming  and  agriculture  in  general  was  very  wide — 
a  subject  he  was  looking  forward  to  investigating  in 
America,  where  so  many  innovations  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  He  was  very  fond  of  exercise,  and  from  noon 
to  lunch  time  we  used  to  walk  together  vigorously  up 
and  down  the  promenade  deck. 

When  he  came  back  from  America  his  eyes  were 
very  bad,  but  he  would  take  my  arm  and  walk  just 
as  energetically.  I  used  to  be  fond  of  fly-fishing  when 
I  was  a  lad,  and  have  done  a  little  since  ;  Sir  Edward 
is  a  very  expert  fisherman — his  book,  "  Fly  Fishing,” 
published  in  1899,  is  still  one  of  the  best  works  on 
the  subject  ever  written — so  fishing  being  like  golf  in 
one  respect,  we  had  a  never  ending  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

On  one  occasion  a  few  American  friends  were  gathered 
in  my  cabin,  when  Sir  Edward  came  in.  They  were 
delighted  to  meet  the  Ambassador,  and  a  very  long 
and  interesting  conversation  arose.  Many  subjects  were 
touched  upon,  and  Sir  Edward  told  us  in  a  very  intimate 
way  the  incidents  and  conditions  which  led  up  to  the 
Great  War,  going  on  to  show  how  in  time  the  same 
conditions  might  occur  again.  He  gave  us  a  dramatic 
account  of  what  actually  took  place  in  that  terrible 
week  from  July  27th  to  August  3rd,  1914,  the  final 
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meeting  of  the  cabinet  and  the  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  by  Great  Britain.  After  my  American  friends 
had  left,  he  spoke  of  the  vital  importance  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  not  only  being  in  harmony,  but  being 
good  friends.  He  said  :  “  You  gentlemen,  who  come 
in  contact  with  so  many  Americans,  have  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  benefiting  both  your  own  country  and  America, 
by  doing  what  you  can,  in  a  personal  way,  to  help  forward 
a  friendly  spirit  between  the  two  peoples.  Governments, 
after  all,  can  only  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of 
individuals  who  form  the  nations.  Any  Englishman  or 
American  who  says  or  writes  one  word  or  does  one  thing 
to  cause  enmity  between  these  two  countries  is  a  traitor 
to  his  own.” 

When  Sir  Edward  arrived  in  Washington,  President 
Wilson  was  ill,  so  he  was  never  received  officially,  although 
both  the  French  and  Italian  Ambassadors  had  inter¬ 
views  with  the  President  during  the  few  months  that 
Sir  Edward  was  at  the  Embassy. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  President  Wilson  was  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  Sir  Edward,  who  bested  him  on  some 
point  which  arose  at  Versailles.  In  any  case,  he  did 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  things  easy  or  pleasant 
for  the  Ambassador  during  his  stay  at  Washington. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  presented  me  with  an  autographed 
picture  of  himself  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  and  shall 
hand  down  to  my  son,  for  it  is  signed  with  a  name  that 
most  certainly  will  go  down  into  history. 

Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  as  he  has  since  become,  in 
person  is  much  more  impressive  than  his  photographs 
would  lead  one  to  believe.  He  is  somewhat  careless  in 
his  dress,  which  surprised  at  least  one  New  York  reporter 
on  Sir  Edward’s  arrival  in  America,  who  had  in  his  paper 
the  following  morning  :  “  Amongst  the  arrivals  by  the 
Mauretania  was  the  new  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  This  superman  statesman  and  diplomatic  wizard, 
who  was  such  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Emperor  William  in 
1914,  wears  baggy  pants.” 

lo  lesser  men  clothes  might  mean  something,  but 
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not  to  Lord  Grey.  He  possesses  a  deep  decisive  voice 
and  a  face  like  a  Roman  senator. 

On  Sir  Edward’s  return  voyage  the  weather  was  unkind 
to  us  :  we  experienced  a  succession  of  violent  storms. 
One  morning  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  was  injured  by  flying 
fragments  of  glass  from  a  bursting  port  in  her  state¬ 
room,  and  on  the  same  evening  there  was  an  accident 
in  my  own  room.  Miss  Peggy  O’Neill,  the  well-known 
actress,  came  in  with  some  friends  to  have  coffee.  We 
were  all  cosily  ensconced,  although  every  now  and  again 
a  sea  would  crash  up  against  the  steel  bulkhead  between 
the  room  and  the  deck.  Suddenly  a  sea,  bigger  than  the 
rest,  crashed  up  against  the  room  and  split  the  bulkhead 
from  top  to  bottom,  filling  my  cabin  to  the  roof  with 
icy  cold  water  and  putting  out  the  lights.  As  the  ship 
lurched  at  the  same  time,  we  were  all  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  half  drowned. 

The  ladies  were  very  frightened  at  first,  but  soon 
took  it  as  a  good  joke,  although  their  dresses  were  abso¬ 
lutely  ruined. 

Peggy  O’Neill  was  coming  to  London  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  She  had  with  her  the  manuscript  of  a  new 
play  which  she  had  bought,  and  during  the  voyage  I 
read  it.  Being  very  much  impressed,  I  gave  her  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  my  old  friend,  Sir  Alfred  Butt,  thinking 
I  would  do  him  a  good  turn  as  well  as  Miss  O’Neill. 
After  she  reached  London,  she  took  the  play  to  Sir  Alfred, 
who  said  : 

“  No  !  my  dear,  that  will  never  go  in  London.  I 
daren  t  produce  a  play  like  that ;  the  people  wouldn’t 
stand  for  it.” 

Sir  Alfred  admitted  to  me  afterwards  that  when  he 
turned  the  play  down,  he  turned  down  a  fortune.  The 
play  was  “  Paddy,  the  Next  Best  Thing.”  It  ran  for 
years,  making  a  profit  for  its  producers  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 


Chapter  XV 


The  Aquitania  ”  and  Her  Patrons  ; 
Lord  Pirrie,  Norrie  Sellar,  Mrs. 
Jimmy  White,  and  Lord  Northcliffe 

IN  September,  1919,  the  rush  of  people  to  and  from 
America  had  somewhat  subsided.  The  great 
influx  of  travellers  was  due  to  many  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  trade  had  to  be  restored  to  a  normal 
basis,  and  many  businesses  that  had  ceased  or  had 
been  lying  dormant  since  the  war  broke  out,  had  to  be 
started  afresh. 

1  hen  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  cross  over 
every  year  or  two  to  see  their  relatives  and  friends  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wanted  to  travel, 
hrom  America  a  large  number  of  sight-seers  came  over 
to  see  the  battle-fields,  before  Nature  and  man  had 
obliterated  all  the  marks  of  the  titanic  struggle  that  had 
just  ceased. 

All  this  wave  of  travel  was  concentrated  on  a  few 
ships,  for  not  only  were  there  few  Atlantic  liners  left, 
on  account  of  so  many  having  been  sunk  by  the  German 
submarines,  but  even  many  of  those  remaining  were  in 
the  shipyards  undergoing  very  necessary  repairs. 

When  this  rush  was  over  it  was  decided  to  send  the 
Aquitania  up  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  she  was  to 
undergo  a  complete  restoration,  as  far  as  her  internal 
fittings  and  decorations  were  concerned,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  was  to  be  converted  from  a  coal  to  an  oil-burning 
ship.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that,  in  changing 
a  ship  to  oil  burning  the  engines  are  changed,  but  it 
simply  means  that  instead  of  using  coal  fires  to  heat 
the  boilers,  oil  stoves  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Ihe  oil  is  sprayed  into  the  furnaces,  and  burns  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  it  does  in  a  Primus  stove  or  in  an 
ordinary  blow  lamp. 
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Probably  the  Aquitania  had  been  altered  and  changed 
about  more  than  any  of  the  large  liners  during  the  war. 
She  made  two  voyages  after  she  was  built  in  1914.  As 
soon  as  the  war  broke  out  she  was  converted  into  an 
armed  merchant  cruiser.  As  a  cruiser  she  was  put 
on  the  Atlantic  patrol,  and  whilst  engaged  in  that  work 
had  a  collision  with  a  Leyland  Line  Steamer,  in  which 
she  sustained  very  serious  damage.  There  was  a  hole 
in  her  bow  big  enough  to  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through. 

She  was  then  converted  into  a  hospital  ship  for  the 
Dardanelles,  and  as  such  did  a  lot  of  splendid  work. 
She  then  became  a  transport  for  the  Gallipoli  armies, 
afterwards  a  hospital  ship  again,  and  finally  an  armed 
transport  to  carry  American  troops,  of  which  she  carried 
sixty-eight  thousand.  Altogether  she  was  converted 
eight  times,  mostly  in  a  hurried  fashion,  so  that  her 
interior  was  in  a  bit  of  a  mess.  She  is  not  quite  so 
fast  as  the  Mauretania,  but  much  more  comfortable  and, 
from  the  owner’s  point  of  view,  more  economical. 

Newcastle  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  her  repairs  and 
alterations,  principally  because  there  was  so  much 
labour  trouble  on  the  Clyde.  This  was  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  Clyde,  where  the  ship  was  originally  built,  for 
the  job  cost  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  most  of 
which  was  expended  in  labour. 

One  morning  the  general  manager  sent  for  me  and 
appointed  me  to  the  Aquitania  just  before  she  left  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  her  way  round  to  Newcastle,  and  naturally  I 
felt  very  proud  of  being  sent  as  purser  to  the  Commodore 
Cunard  Liner,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  the  youngest 
man  to  hold  that  position  in  the  history  of  the  Company. 

\\  e  sailed  from  the  Gladstone  Dock  the  following  day 
at  noon,  passing  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through 
the  Pentland  Firth,  coming  to  anchor  off  Leith  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  At  our  anchorage  wre  could  see  the 
masts  and  funnels  of  the  old  Campania  sticking  up 
above  the  water.  During  the  war  she  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  aeroplane  carrier  and  was  sunk  where 
we  saw  her,  after  a  collision  with  a  battleship. 
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We  remained  at  anchor  for  about  a  couple  of  days, 
then  proceeded  up  the  Tyne  to  a  wharf  which  fronted  the 
shipbuilding  yard  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  at 
Walker-on-Tyne,  a  suburb  of  Newcastle. 

Captain  Charles  had  been  appointed  skipper,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  Sir  James  Charles,  having  been 
knighted  by  His  Majesty.  My  old  friend  Fred  Jones 
was  the  chief  steward,  and  when  we  discharged  the  men 
who  had  brought  the  ship  round,  we  numbered  about  a 
hundred  all  told.  We  spent  seven  months  at  Armstrong’s, 
where  the  interior  of  the  ship  was  practically  recon¬ 
structed,  but  the  biggest  job  was  the  conversion  of  the 
coal  bunkers  into  oil  tanks,  and  the  coal  burning  furnaces 
into  oil  burning.  Towards  the  end  of  our  stay  we  had 
as  many  as  five  thousand  men  working  on  the  ship. 

To  see  the  men  leaving  work  at  five  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  streaming  down  the  gangways,  was  like  watching 
the  hands  coming  out  of  a  huge  factory. 

During  our  rather  monotonous  sojourn  on  the  Tyne, 
Jones  and  I  planned  all  kinds  of  new  features  for  the 
future  of  the  ship.  We  were  ambitious  enough  to  think 
out  a  scheme  by  which  we  would  change  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  shipboard  life. 

The  Aquitania  was  not  going  to  be  an  Atlantic  Ferry, 
she  was  going  to  be  a  palace  of  enjoyment.  People  would 
not  look  upon  her  simply  as  a  means  of  transport  to  the 
places  where  they  intended  to  enjoy  a  holiday  ;  the 
Aquitania  was  to  be  a  part  of  their  holiday,  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  their  enjoyment. 

How  far  we  succeeded  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  many  thousands  who  have  travelled  in  the  ship. 
Lord  Pirrie,  then  the  oldest  shipowner  alive,  and  head  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  gave  me  a  cheque  for  twenty-five 
pounds  for  our  crew’s  volunteer  band,  and  in  so  doing 
said  :  “  Spedding,  you  have  made  the  Aquitania  the  most 
popular  ship  in  the  world  ;  the  atmosphere  of  ocean  travel 
is  entirely  changed.”  This  was  after  we  had  been  run¬ 
ning  for  nearly  two  years. 

Judge  Meyer,  who  ran  the  Leviathan  and  other  ships 
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taken  over  by  Americans  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  said,  after  the  scheme  had  failed  ;  “  The 
Aquitania  is  the  most  popular  ship  in  the  world,  but  it 
cost  me  nine  million  dollars  to  find  it  out.” 

Our  methods  and  policies  have  been  copied  by  all  the 
other  big  ships,  and  in  course  of  time  wall  no  doubt  be 
improved  upon.  I  am  taking  no  credit  to  myself  for  the 
ship’s  success  ;  it  is  due  to  Fred  Jones  and  his  wonderful 
staff  of  men.  We  were  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  her  state-rooms  were  rather  poor,  which 
made  the  occupants  very  dissatisfied  ;  that  however  was 
not  our  fault,  it  was  brought  to  the  Company’s  notice 
often  enough. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Newcastle,  Princess  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  York  paid  us  a  visit,  the  Aquitania  being  at  that 
time  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  city. 

One  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  Liverpool  instruct¬ 
ing  me  to  return  at  once,  as  there  was  no  purser  available 
for  the  Carmania  ;  so  I  made  two  voyages  in  that  ship, 
which  was  a  nice  diversion. 

Just  before  we  left  New  York,  the  White  Star  boat 
sailing  the  same  day  met  with  a  mishap  going  down  the 
harbour  and  had  to  return  to  dock.  She  was  full  up 
with  passengers  and  so  also  were  we.  There  was  a  wild 
panic  on  the  part  of  the  White  Star  passengers  to  get 
passage  on  the  Carmania,  some  of  them  having  urgent 
reasons  for  getting  to  England.  We  could  only  manage 
to  squeeze  in  about  a  dozen  or  so,  and  the  Company’s 
representative  suggested  that  I  should  choose  the  most 
urgent  cases.  I  went  on  the  pier  for  this  purpose,  and 
selected  what  I  thought  were  the  people  who  had  the 
most  important  reasons  for  travelling.  One  lady  was 
going  over  to  her  son  who  was  dying.  A  gentleman  had 
received  a  cablegram  to  say  his  partner  had  absconded, 
etc.  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Cunliffe  Owen  very  badly 
wanted  to  get  over,  but  the  only  reason  they  could  give 
was  that  Lady  Cunliffe  Owen  wanted  to  see  her  mare  win 
some  big  race  in  England.  There  were  plenty  of  more 
urgent  reasons  given  than  this,  so  I  turned  them  down. 
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When  the  ship  got  to  sea,  Sir  Hugh  came  up  to  the  office 
all  smiling  and  said  :  “  Well !  I  got  on  board,  after  all.” 
He  never  would  tell  me  how  he  got  on  board,  but  he  said 
it  cost  him  a  bit. 

I  backed  their  mare  for  the  race  and  it  lost,  which  was 
adding  insult  to  injury.  However,  they  were  a  charming 
couple,  and  I  was  very  glad  they  did  manage  to  get  on 
board. 

Mrs.  James  (Jimmy)  White  was  also  one  of  our  passen¬ 
gers.  She  played  a  trick  on  me  that  gave  me  a  fright. 
She  arranged  with  my  assistant  to  take  her  jewel  case 
out  of  the  safe,  and  after  he  had  done  so,  she  waited  until 
I  was  in  the  office  alone,  then  came  with  her  receipt  to 
get  the  jewels.  Finding  that  they  were  not  in  the  safe, 
I  sent  for  my  assistant  to  see  if  he  had  taken  them  out 
and  given  them  to  her  companion,  but  he  denied  all 
knowledge  of  them.  I  was  then  really  frightened,  but 
her  companion  told  me  quietly  that  a  joke  was  being 
played,  and  my  assistant  had  a  very  warm  five  minutes. 

Wilkie  Bard  and  his  wife  sat  at  my  table,  and  the  song 
writer,  George  Arthur,  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  in¬ 
flicting  She  sells  sea-shells  on  the  sea-shore,1’  and  others 
worse  than  that,  on  a  long-suffering  public. 

Arriving  back  in  Liverpool,  after  paying  the  Carmania 
off,  I  returned  to  Newcastle,  to  find  the  Aquitania 
almost  ready  foi  sailing  j  all  the  work  on  her  nearing 
completion. 

When  she  was  finished,  the  Company  invited  a  large 
number  of  press  representatives,  agents,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officials  of  the  Company,  for  the  trip  round  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  As  we  steamed  backwards  down  the  Tyne,  which 
is  too  narrow  for  the  ship  to  turn,  the  high  sloping  banks 
were  black  with  people.  It  was  the  biggest  ship  that 
had  ever  been  in  the  river,  so  the  Lord  Mayor  had  pro¬ 
claimed  a  public  holiday.  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
people  gathered  together  at  one  time.  Two  million 
people  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  were  all  there  to  see  us  off. 

We  had  a  very  merry  trip  round  to  Liverpool,  passing 
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through  the  Hebrides  and  sighting  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  “  Press 
Gang  ”  gave  an  exhibition  of  Father  Neptune  coming 
on  board.  This  ceremony  should  of  course  take  place 
crossing  the  line  (equator)  but  any  old  line  suited  the 
gentlemen  who  direct  public  opinion  and  are  the  guardians 
of  our  liberty.  It  was  done  in  top-hole  style,  and  in 
accordance  with  all  the  traditions  ;  they  were  just  as 
rough  as  they  were  in  my  old  sailing  ship  days  ;  the 
lather  that  Neptune’s  barber  used  to  shave  the  can¬ 
didates  with  was  also  just  as  vile,  except  that  we  had  no 
pigs  on  board.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  made  of,  but 
some  of  it  blew  on  to  my  brand  new  uniform,  which  cost 
twenty  pounds,  and  burned  so  many  holes  in  it  that  it 
was  ruined.  It  was  certainly  some  lather. 

We  said  Good-bye  to  our  Press  friends  on  arrival 
at  Liverpool,  and  went  straight  into  dry-dock.  This 
was  the  last  time  the  Aquitania  was  ever  in  Liverpool 
and  I  do  not  suppose  she  will  ever  go  there  again. 

The  first  trip  to  America  after  the  “  Restoration,”  as 
we  termed  our  refit  in  Newcastle,  the  ship  was  crowded 
to  the  last  berth,  and  on  arrival  in  New  York  there  was 
nothing  but  lunches  and  banquets  until  our  men  were 
tired  out. 

These  were  the  early  days  of  prohibition,  and  it  had 
not  been  ruled  then  that  drinks  could  not  be  served  in 
port  on  board  ships.  Liners  were  very  popular  places 
to  dine,  for  the  bootlegging  industry  was  not  developed 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  for  a  time  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  a  drink  on  shore. 

It  was  a  very  hectic  passage  homewards,  and  a  great 
deal  of  drinking  took  place.  The  passengers  would  hang 
round  the  bars  until  the  ship  reached  the  three-mile  limit, 
and  as  soon  as  they  opened  up  a  roaring  trade  would  be 
done.  Everybody  seemed  to  think  that  any  minute  the 
ship  might  go  dry  too. 

Nobody  had  seriously  believed  that  the  States  would 
go  dry,  and  when  it  did  most  people  got  a  shock  Now 
that  America  has  ceased  to  be  dry,  in  all  but  name,  heavy 
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drinking  has  ceased  on  board  the  liners,  and  things  are 
normal  again. 

Money  was  very  plentiful  in  1920  and  1921  ;  every¬ 
body  except  those  who  had  been  in  the  fighting  forces 
seemed  to  have  it  to  burn. 

We  were  infested  with  crooks  and  card-sharpers ; 
there  was  practically  not  a  voyage  but  at  least  one  gang 
was  on  board.  These  gentry  used  to  cause  me  a  lot  of 
worry  and  trouble,  but  I  think  I  succeeded  in  checking 
them  a  good  deal,  and  finally  when  things  became  normal 
they  practically  disappeared  altogether. 

We  used  to  have  some  wonderful  concerts,  as  so  many 
artistes  were  travelling,  and  it  was  not  only  the  talent  that 
was  so  good,  but  the  collections  for  the  seamen’s  charities 
were  wonderful.  At  one  entertainment  the  collection 
amounted  to  over  a  thousand  pounds,  but  one  of  our 
passengers,  Mr.  Norrie  Sellar,  was  not  satisfied,  so  he 
started  selling  things  by  auction,  ridiculous  prices  being 
obtained  for  very  trivial  articles ;  when  Norrie  was 
finished  the  collection  amounted  to  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  various  seamen’s 
charities  were  very  hard  up  at  the  time,  especially  the 
Liverpool  Seamen's  Orphanage,  and  these  large  collections 
must  have  been  a  godsend  to  them. 

Mr.  Norrie  Sellar  is  a  very  popular  figure  in  New  York 
society.  He  is  a  leader  on  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and  is 
well  known  to  everybody  in  the  business  and  financial 
section  of  the  city.  Even  the  “  cops  ”  salute  him  as 
he  passes,  and  to  an}T>ody  who  does  not  know  the  New 
York  police  let  me  say  that  this  is  some  honour. 

Norrie  is  a  leading  figure  in  the  famous  Old  India 
House  Club,  which  has  entertained  almost  every  promin¬ 
ent  Britisher  who  goes  out  to  the  States.  India  House 
is  an  old  colonial  building,  which  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  once  the  meeting  place  of  the  old  mer¬ 
chants  and  shipowners  whose  business  was  principally 
with  India.  Norrie,  Ned  Wild,  Bob  Saunders  and  other 
prominent  business  men  give  a  luncheon  every  day  at 
the  club,  and  I  used  to  love  going  to  them  ;  one  would 
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be  sure  of  meeting  interesting  people.  During  America’s 
neutrality  India  House  was  the  head-quarters  of  friend¬ 
ship  towards  Great  Britain.  Admiral  Guy  Gaunt  and 
other  prominent  British  emissaries  were  frequently  at 
the  club  during  that  period. 

***** 

The  Aquitania  continued  to  flourish,  carrying  as  many 
as  twenty-two  thousand  passengers  in  one  year,  and 
her  popularity  was  very  much  increased  by  a  very  fine 
account  of  the  ship  given  by  Lord  Northclifie. 

I  had  not  seen  Lord  Northcliffe  since  about  1910,  and 
when  he  came  on  board  I  hardly  recognised  him,  but 
naturally  twelve  years  had  made  a  lot  of  difference, 
especially  after  the  strenuous  times  he  had  gone  through. 

He  had  grown  much  stouter,  was  somewhat  florid, 
and  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  that  energetic  sprightliness 
which  used  to  be  his  great  characteristic.  He  looked 
as  if  he  was  suffering  from  brain  fag,  which  indeed  he 
told  me  he  was.  He  had  his  secretary,  Miss  Price,  with 
him,  also  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  whom  he  had  just  appointed 
editor  of  The  Times.  He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  in¬ 
quisitiveness,  and  was  very  anxious  to  see  everything  on 
the  ship.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  long  time  since  he 
had  been  on  an  Atlantic  liner  and  he  was  astonished  at 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place,  especially  in  the  cuisine 
and  service. 

Each  morning  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  some  different 
part  of  the  ship.  It  took  Fred  Jones  and  me  two  days 
to  show  him  round  our  portions  of  the  vessel ;  he  was 
not  like  the  ordinary  person  one  shows  round  who  says, 
“  How  lovely  !  How  clean  !  How  marvellous  !  ”  etc. 

He  was  wonderfully  observant  and  would  say,  “  That’s 
very  nice,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  it  were  so-and-so  ?  ” 
On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  “  Don’t  you  think  these 
labour-saving  devices  often  cause  a  lot  of  work  ?  ”  It 
was  really  a  great  pleasure  to  show  him  things,  he  was 
so  quick  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  one’s  explanations. 
He  was  as  frank  in  his  approval  as  he  was  in  his  criticism, 
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which  was  never  thoughtless  and  always  constructive. 
When  I  was  showing  him  over  our  printing  press  he  con¬ 
demned  everything  about  it,  and  also  the  Cunard  Daily 
Bulletin  which  I  used  to  edit.  He  agreed  that  I  did  fairly 
well  under  the  circumstances,  but  he  considered  that  a 
man  should  be  on  board  to  do  nothing  else,  and  that  it 
was  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of  one  man’s  time. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  Daily  Mail  took  over  the  ship’s 
paper,  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Daily  Mail,  Atlantic 
Edition. 

I  am  sure  it  was  Lord  Northcliffe’s  idea,  although  it 
came  about  after  his  death.  There  is  now  an  editor  on 
board,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  produce  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  such  a  good  paper  as  when  we 
did  it  ourselves.  Many  of  our  old  patrons  concur,  but 
then,  I  suppose,  that  is  professional  jealousy  on  my  part. 

Lord  Northcliffe  spent  a  morning  in  the  engine-room 
with  Chief  Engineer  George  Patterson.  He  was  astounded 
at  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  vast  engines,  and  also 
at  the  cleanliness  of  the  engine-room,  which  is  made 
possible  by  burning  oil-fuel  instead  of  coal.  He  remarked 
to  George  Patterson,  “  This  is  the  Rolls-Royce  of  the 
seas,”  but  George  came  back  at  him  with,  “  You  mean 
the  Rolls-Royce  is  the  Aquitama  of  the  road.” 

It  is  a  general  idea  that  oil-fuel  is  paraffin,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  America,  kerosene,  but  oil-fuel  is  a  substance  of 
about  the  consistency  of  thick  treacle.  It  is  the  refuse 
of  crude  petroleum  after  the  petrols,  benzols,  paraffin, 
kerosene  and  mineral  grease  have  been  taken  out  of  it. 

Always  being  on  the  look  out  for  publicity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  ship,  I  asked  Lord  Northcliffe  about 
a  couple  of  days  before  our  journey’s  end  if  he  would 
not,  as  a  kind  of  repayment  for  all  the  trouble  and  pains 
we  had  taken  to  show  him  everything  in  the  ship,  write 
us  a  little  eulogy  in  the  articles  he  was  composing  of  his 
tour  round  the  world.  The  result  was  that  the  first 
article  he  published,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  was 
all  about  the  ship  and  nothing  else.  It  was  not  only 
published  in  the  Northcliffe  Press  but  went  all  over  the 
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world.  The  Cunard  Company  got  a  free  advertisement 
that  they  could  not  have  bought  for  half  a  million  pounds. 
He  cracked  up  the  merits  of  the  Aquitania  to  the  skies, 
calling  her  the  “  Wonder  ship,”  a  name  that  has  stuck 
to  her  ever  since. 

When  Lord  Northcliffe  arrived  in  New  York,  like  all 
celebrities  he  was  besieged  by  reporters.  Skipper 
Williams  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  many  years  ago 
was  on  the  Daily  Mail,  came  up  to  him  and  was  recog¬ 
nised  at  once.  They  had  a  long  talk  about  days  gone 
by,  and  his  lordship  was  delighted  to  meet  his  old 
employee  again.  Skipper  Williams  introduced  all  the 
other  reporters  to  him  one  by  one,  each  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Northcliffe  addressing  him  as  “  Chief,”  thus 
tactfully  acknowledging  the  greatest  star  in  the  news¬ 
paper  firmament. 

That  voyage  I  had  been  asked  to  spend  the  week-end 
out  on  Long  Island  with  some  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Henderson  at  Villa  Marina,  their  beautiful 
home  at  Roslyn.  There  was  a  house  party  of  about 
twelve  people,  and  on  the  Sunday  they  were  giving  a 
large  garden  party  in  aid  of  the  poor  children  in  Italy. 
I  cannot  say  how  many  people  were  at  the  garden  fete, 
but  certainly  not  less  than  a  thousand.  They  had  every 
kind  of  amusement  that  one  could  wish  for.  All  the  stars 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  sang  at  an  open-air  concert, 
Paul  Whiteman  and  his  wonderful  band  were  there,  the 
diving  girls  from  the  Hippodrome  gave  an  exhibition  in 
the  private  swimming  pool,  two  prominent  prize-fighters 
boxed  for  a  purse,  refereed  by  Carpentier,  who  was  train- 
ing  for  his  fight  with  Jack  Dempsey  ;  in  fact  it  was  a 
great  show.  I  was  guilty  of  arranging  one  stunt.  There 
was  to  be  a  humorous  auction  sale,  and  amongst  other 
things  to  be  put  up  was  a  lovely  bathing  costume  straight 
from  Paris. 

Miss  Siegried  Holmquist,  the  beautiful  Swedish  film 
actress,  known  as  the  Swedish  Mary  Pickford,  wore  the 
costume  and,  when  the  bidding  had  reached  a  hundred 
dollars,  some  fool  shouted  out,  “  I'll  give  five  hundred 
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dollars  if  the  lady  will  take  the  costume  off  and  give  it 
me  right  here.”  “  Certainly,”  said  the  auctioneer  ;  “  will 
you  kindly  hand  the  gentleman  the  costume  and  collect 
the  five  hundred,  miss  ?  ” 

When  Miss  Holmquist  started  to  take  the  costume  off 
there  were  screams  from  the  ladies  and  yells  from  the 
men,  but  they  need  not  have  worried — she  had  another 
bathing  costume  on  underneath. 

Surely  Barnum  was  right  when  he  said  there  is  a  fool 
born  every  minute. 

The  fete  realised  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or,  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  at  the  time,  over  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
and  Betty  Henderson  received  an  order  from  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  There  were  so  many  people  at  Villa  Marina 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  mention  more  than  a  few 
of  them.  In  the  house  party  were  Mrs.  Wendell  Phillips, 
young  d’Annunzio,  son  of  the  Italian  poet,  Mme. 
Novello  Davies,  mother  of  Ivor  Novello,  the  composer 
of  “  Keep  the  home  fires  burning,”  Mme.  Maeterlinck, 
wife  of  the  Belgian  writer  and  philosopher,  Mr.  Harry 
Holloway  of  Philadelphia,  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  Mrs. 
Drake,  and  other  names  I  forget. 

Harry  Holloway  and  myself  sat  yarning  over  our 
pipes  after  the  others  had  gone  to  bed,  but  we  were  very 
soon  disturbed  by  one  of  the  ladies,  W'ho  came  downstairs 
to  say  her  jewellery  had  been  stolen.  We  told  her  to  report 
it  at  once  to  our  hostess,  Betty  Henderson.  In  a  few 
moments  all  the  ladies  discovered  that  their  jewellery  had 
been  stolen.  The  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  so  whilst 
Harry  Holloway  went  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  I  to 
the  back,  each  armed  with  a  revolver,  to  prevent  any¬ 
body  from  leaving  the  premises,  the  police  were  sent  for. 
Some  of  the  servants  lived  in  a  lodge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  estate  which  was  covered  by  the  police  before  they 
reached  Villa  Marina,  but  without  result.  When  they 
arrived  Harry  and  I  were  relieved  and  went  back  into 
the  house.  The  chief  of  police  told  us  that  all  the  guests 
as  well  as  the  servants  would  have  to  be  questioned  and 
searched,  and  that  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  leave 
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the  house.  It  was  as  thrilling  as  a  modern  detective  story. 
In  reply  to  a  question  Betty  said  that  they  were  all  old 
servants  except  one — the  butler — which  meant  that  the 
servants  had  all  been  at  least  six  weeks  in  her  employment. 

The  butler  had  come  two  days  before.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  they  found  that  the  butler,  an  old  crook,  had 
all  the  jewellery  in  a  bag,  except  Mrs.  Henderson’s  Italian 
order,  which  he  had  thrown  into  the  swimming  pool. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  he  butled 
a  bottle  of  whisky,  on  his  own,  before  he  left.  The 
police  found  him  lying  paralytic  drunk  on  the  floor  of 
his  room  with  his  bag  alongside  him.  Nothing  could 
wake  him,  so  he  was  bundled  into  a  “  Hurry-up  wagon,” 
(American  for  “  Black  Maria  ”)  and  driven  to  jail,  where 
no  doubt  he  awoke  in  the  morning  a  sadder  but  wiser  man, 
with  a  determination  never  to  let  drink  interfere  with 
business  again. 


Chapter  XVI 
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OF  all  the  great  prize-fights  that  have  ever  been 
staged  in  the  history  of  pugilism,  none  had  ever 
compared  with  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  meeting. 
There  may  have  been  much  greater  fights  from  the 
purely  sporting  point  of  view,  but  for  the  intense  interest 
taken  in  the  contest  all  over  the  world,  and  for  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  preparations,  the  crowd  of  spectators  and 
the  purse,  this  fistic  battle  stands  alone. 

I  must  confess  that,  having  met  Carpentier  at  Mrs. 
Henderson’s  garden  party,  I  wanted  to  see  him  win, 
more  especially  considering  that  through  him  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  ringside  seat,  which  was  a  privilege  only  granted 
to  movie  camera  men,  newspaper  reporters  and  mil¬ 
lionaires. 

Both  men  had  been  carrying  all  before  them.  Dempsey 
had  the  advantage  in  height  and  weight,  but  against 
those  advantages  Carpentier  had  speed,  science  and 
above  all,  a  very  quick,  resourceful  brain. 

The  status  of  the  two  men  in  American  public  opinion 
was  topsy-turvy ;  Dempsey,  an  American,  was  very 
unpopular,  whilst  Carpentier,  a  Frenchman,  was  the 
idol  of  the  hour,  especially  to  the  ladies,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  a  fight  before. 
At  the  fight  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  spectators  were 
women.  I  had  been  to  many  great  fights  in  America,  the 
first  one  being  the  Corbet-Fitzsimmons  fight  in  California, 
but  I  had  never  before  seen  ladies  at  a  prize-fight. 

There  were  so  many  difficulties  and  obstructions 
raised  by  the  New  York  State  Authorities  that  Tex 
Rickard,  the  promoter  of  the  fight,  finally  decided  to 
stage  the  contest  in  Jersey  City,  which  is  just  across 
the  Hudson  River  from  New  York.  A  huge  wooden 
stadium  with  seating  accommodation  for  a  hundred 
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thousand  people  was  erected  specially  for  the  fight,  on 
an  open  space  known  as  “  Boyle’s  Thirty  Acres.”  The 
arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
vast  audience  were  astonishingly  ingenious  and  com¬ 
plete.  No  matter  what  the  number  of  one’s  seat  was, 
the  gangways  were  so  well  devised,  and  the  direction 
notices  so  efficient  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  either  in  finding  the  corresponding  number  of 
the  seat  indicated  on  one’s  ticket,  or  in  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  stadium  at  will.  It  was  rumoured  that  tickets 
had  been  forged  right  and  left,  and  considering  that  they 
cost  from  $25  to  $100  each,  and  were  simply  ordinary 
printed  cards,  it  could  not  have  been  wondered  at,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  events  proved  that  there  was  actually 
no  forgery  of  the  tickets  whatever. 

As  a  protection  against  fire,  running  along  every  row 
of  seats  were  iron  water  pipes,  the  automatic  sprinkling 
system  being  installed. 

In  the  open  spaces,  around  the  vicinity  of  Boyle’s  Thirty 
Acres,  the  police  had  made  admirable  arrangements  for 
the  parking  of  cars,  the  charge  being  one  dollar  only. 

The  direction  of  the  traffic  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
and  the  approaches  to  the  stadium  left  no  room  for 
criticism.  Our  little  party  motored  from  the  ship,  over 
the  Christopher  Street  ferry  and  up  to  the  particular 
entrance,  which  was  indicated  on  our  tickets  of  admission, 
as  easily  as  we  could  have  done  on  any  ordinary  occasion. 
We  allowed  ourselves  three  hours  to  get  to  our  box,  but  it 
actually  took  twenty-five  minutes.  We  returned  just 
as  quickly  and  comfortably  as  we  came,  finding  our  car 
without  any  trouble.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  my  experience  in  America  has  been  that  large 
crowds  are  badly  and  inadequately  handled.  For 
instance,  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  after  a  World  Series  base¬ 
ball  game,  it  is  pandemonium  for  a  good  hour  after  the 
game  has  finished.  The  last  time  I  was  there  it  was  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  before  I  got  to  the  street ;  the  system 
of  exits  would  not  be  tolerated  for  five  minutes  at  a 
football  match  in  England. 
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Having  two  and  a  half  hours  to  spare,  we  took  a  stroll 
and  explored  Jersey  City,  a  place  that  very  few  New 
York  people  have  ever  been  to,  except  to  pass  through 
on  a  railway  train.  It  was  a  scorching  hot  morning, 
but  we  found  a  nice  cool  restaurant,  where  they  served 
us  a  pleasant  lunch  of  cold  cuts  and  salad  for  one  dollar 
each,  after  which  we  quietly  strolled  back  to  our  seats. 
Arriving  back  in  our  box  we  found  that  the  stadium 
was  then  about  half  full,  with  people  pouring  down  all  the 
gangways.  One  section,  which  was  full,  was  entirely 
reserved  for  women,  and  being  dressed  in  white  or  light 
costumes  they  made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  general 
effect  produced  by  the  dark  clothes  usually  affected  by 
American .  men.  (I  can  never  understand  why  New 
York  men  do  not  wear  white  linen  duck  suits  in  the  hot 
weather,  as  they  do  in  many  places  where  the  heat  is 
not  nearly  so  intense.) 

Whilst  the  stadium  was  filling  we  were  amused  and 
entertained  by  various  advertising  stunts  and  music 
from  a  military  band.  After  a  long  wait  in  the  scorching 
hot  sun,  the  preliminary  bouts  commenced,  and  very 
good  some  of  them  were.  All  classes  were  represented — 
fly  weights,  bantams,  lightweights,  welters,  heavies,  etc. 
So  spirited  were  these  preliminary  fights,  that  out  of  six 
contests,  four  were  knock-outs. 

At  last  came  the  turn  for  the  big  match,  but  before 
this  took  place  all  sorts  of  formalities  had  to  be  gone 
through,  trying  everybody’s  patience  sorely. 

First  Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey  was  presented, 
then  the  Mayor  of  Jersey  City  and  a  host  of  politicians 
that  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  before,  or  wanted  to 
hear  of  then,  but  they  always  do  this  sort  of  thing  in 
America.  The  people  being  hardened  to  these  intro¬ 
ductions,  forbore  to  express  their  disapproval,  with  a 
patience  which  did  credit  to  the  national  courtesy. 

These  tiresome  formalities  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  mighty  roar,  which  rent  the  air,  as  Carpentier, 
debonair,  gay  and  smiling,  entered  the  stadium  by  the 
main  aisle,  walking  slowly  and  gracefully,  bowing  to  the 
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right  and  left  with  the  condescension  of  a  prince,  and 
climbed  into  the  ring.  He  was  escorted  by  his  manager, 
Deschamps,  his  trainers,  seconds  and  a  posse  of  police 
officers  all  decked  out  in  their  number  one  uniforms. 

Georges  is  a  perfect  showman.  When  he  arrived  in  the 
ring  he  doffed  his  beautiful  gaily-coloured  dressing  gown 
with  the  grace  of  a  Parisian  mannequin,  to  allow  the 
vast  throng  a  glimpse  of  his  well-trained  and  perfectly 
modelled  figure.  He  was  garbed  in  white  silk  boxing 
trunks  and  a  pair  of  smart  white  boxing  shoes. 

Bowing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude,  he  donned  his  dressing  gown  again,  and  sat 
down  in  his  corner,  where  the  fussy  little  Deschamps 
could  not  resist  taking  out  a  small  pocket  comb  and 
straightening  Georges’  hair.  The  crowd  thought  this 
action  was  a  joke,  but  it  was  not  meant  for  one. 

Then  came  another  sound  of  cheering,  but  not  very 
enthusiastic,  as  Dempsey  came  in,  unattended,  three 
days  growth  of  beard  on  his  face,  no  dressing  gown, 
simply  an  old  jacket  thrown  over  his  shoulders  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun.  He  wore  black  boxing  shorts  and 
white  shoes  that  had  not  been  cleaned. 

He  took  no  notice  of  anybody,  went  straight  to  his 
corner,  sat  in  his  chair  and  looked  down  at  the  floor  of 
the  ring.  How  different  to  his  opponent’s  reception, 
there  were  even  sounds  of  hissing.  One  fool,  seeing 
Carpentier  looking  up  at  an  aeroplane  that  was  circling 
overhead,  yelled  out  so  that  everybody,  including 
Dempsey,  in  the  vicinity  could  hear,  “  When  Carpentier, 
soldier  of  France,  looks  up  there  it  brings  back  to  his 
mind  the  bloody  war  he  fought  in  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country.  To  Jack  Dempsey  it  is  just  an  aeroplane.” 
This  gratuitous  blather  was  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Dempsey  did  not  join  up  during  the  war,  and  everybody 
yelled  derision. 

One  could  not  help  but  feel  sorry  for  Dempsey  ;  it 
must  have  been  a  great  mental  strain  for  him  to  feel 
the  antagonism  of  his  own  people. 

As  the  gong  sounded  both  men  sprang  to  the  centre 
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of  the  ring  and,  for  a  perceptible  second,  each  man  seemed 
to  weigh  the  other  up  ;  at  last  it  came,  that  lightning 
lead  from  Carpentier,  but  he  slipped  on  the  sawdust, 
missed  and  stumbled  to  the  ropes,  where  like  a  flash 
Dempsey  followed  him.  Carpentier  was  forced  to  clinch 
and,  in  the  in-fighting  which  followed,  Dempsey  scored 
three  of  his  terrible  short  armed  jabs,  right  over  Car- 
pentier’s  heart. 

Breaking  away,  Carpentier  fought  Dempsey  off  for 
the  rest  of  the  round.  As  the  gong  sounded,  a  roar  of 
excitement  went  up  from  the  throng  ;  it  was  going  to  be 
a  great  fight.  As  Carpentier  lay  back  in  his  comer  the 
effect  of  those  jabs  could  be  plainly  seen  ;  over  his  heart 
were  angry  red  patches,  which  were  visibly  swelling,  but 
he  was  smiling  and  confident.  The  very  air  was  now 
vibrating  with  excitement ;  the  minute’s  respite — no 
doubt  all  too  short  for  the  fighters — seemed  an  eternity 
to  the  onlookers.  As  the  gong  sounded  again,  Carpentier 
led  so  quickly  that  nobody  saw  what  happened,  least  of 
all  Dempsey,  who  received  three  awful  blows,  one 
apparently  right  on  the  point.  Carpentier  by  speedy 
footwork  got  clear  before  Dempsey  could  counter  once. 
The  spectators  were  now  far  too  excited  to  remain  seated, 
everybody  stood  up  and  the  uproar  was  indescribable. 

Dempsey  was  distinctly  shaken  and  a  bit  groggy,  but 
managed  to  keep  his  opponent  off  to  the  end  of  the 
round,  when  Carpentier  forced  him  on  to  the  ropes  and 
it  looked  as  though  it  was  all  over.  Dempsey  weakly 
covered  and  Carpentier  seemed  to  be  looking  for  a  place 
to  give  the  coup  de  grace  when  bang  !  went  the  gong 
and  Dempsey  was  saved  ;  it  was  easily  Carpentier’s 
round. 

The  crowds  were  now  at  a  frenzied  pitch,  here  and 
there  a  man  had  fainted,  being  overcome,  I  suppose,  by 
the  heat,  plus  the  excitement. 

As  the  pugilists  reclined  in  their  chairs,  and  their 
seconds  were  busy  working  over  them,  it  could  plainly 
be  seen  that  the  bruises  over  Carpentier’s  heart  had 
grown  much  worse,  they  had  turned  black,  and  as 
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Deschamps  massaged  them,  one  could  see  that  the 
French  champion  was  in  great  pain. 

When  the  men  came  together  in  the  third  round, 
Dempsey  had  made  a  good  recovery.  He  began  to  use 
his  brain  more,  taking  every  advantage  which  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  ring  and  his  superior  height  and  reach  gave 
him. 

Although  Carpentier  got  away  twice  by  ducking  clean 
under  Dempsey’s  arms,  the  Frenchman  was  eventually 
forced  into  a  corner  towards  the  end  of  the  round,  and 
Dempsey  got  in  a  beautiful  swing  to  the  point,  putting 
his  opponent  down  like  a  log ;  it  was  now  Carpentier’s 
turn  to  be  saved  by  the  gong. 

Dempsey  had  now  lost  his  anxious  look  and  could  be 
seen  smiling  as  he  talked  to  his  seconds. 

As  the  fourth  round  opened,  Carpentier  was  harassed, 
and  very  soon  he  went  down  to  a  heavy  body  punch,  he 
was  quickly  up  again,  only  to  receive  a  full  drive  on  the 
nose,  then  as  he  retreated  to  the  ropes  dazed  and  beaten 
Dempsey  hooked  to  his  jaw  and  the  fight  was  finished. 

It  had  been  fifteen  minutes  of  unparalleled  thrills  and 
excitement,  and  the  champion  had  justified  his  title.  It 
was  my  good  luck  to  meet  Dempsey  afterwards,  and 
although  the  wise  ones  said,  after  the  event,  that  Car¬ 
pentier  never  had  a  chance,  I  have  often  heard  Jack 
himself  talk  about  that  critical  second  round.  He 
always  said,  "  The  gong  saved  me.” 

Dempsey  is  one  of  the  quickest  heavy-weights  who 
ever  entered  a  ring,  but  he  says  that  Carpentier  is  much 
quicker. 

The  fight  is  said  to  have  realised,  in  gate  money  alone, 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  probably  nobody, 
outside  of  the  promoters,  will  ever  know  how  much  the 
“  movie  ”  rights  were  worth,  but  if  they  are  on  a  royalty 
basis,  they  are  bringing  in  money  still. 

Even  Carpentier,  who  had  the  loser’s  end  of  the  purse 
made  a  fortune. 

All  old  sportsmen,  some  of  whom  can  remember  Slavin, 
Sullivan,  Fitzsimmons  and  even  Jim  Mace,  agree  that 
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Dempsey  is  the  most  formidable  fighter  they  have  ever 
seen.  The  day  after  the  fight,  I  was  speaking  to  an  old 
American  sportsman  who  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  seen  every  big  fight  since  he  was  a  youth  and 
claimed  that  Dempsey  never  had  an  equal.  He  was 
sure  that  the  only  conqueror  that  Dempsey  would  ever 
meet  would  be  old  “  Anno  Domini,”  which  beats  them 
all  in  the  end. 

My  actual  meeting  with  Dempsey  happened  when  he 
came  down  to  the  Aquitania  with  Billy  Seaman,  a  friend 
of  mine,  one  morning  to  talk  over  a  trip  he  intended  to 
take  with  us  on  the  following  voyage. 

Billy  Seaman  is  a  very  well  known  young  sportsman 
in  New  York,  especially  amongst  ladies  of  the  stage.  He 
is  also  very  well  known  to  the  police,  with  whom  he  was 
always  getting  into  trouble  through  speeding  in  his  car. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  for  driving  too  fast, 
and  having  so  many  previous  convictions  against  him, 
the  judge  sent  him  to  jail.  Billy  was  a  friend  of  the 
governor  of  the  jail  and  persuaded  him  to  help  in  a  joke 
on  his  best  girl.  He  was  put  into  a  dark  cell  and 
loaded  down  with  chains,  iron  balls  and  other  things 
they  found  in  the  prison  museum,  just  before  she  came 
to  visit  him.  Billy  pretended  that  he  was  being  very 
brutally  ill-treated,  and  acted  so  well  that  the  young  lady 
went  home  and  pitched  a  terrible  tale  to  her  father,  who 
happened  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  influence.  There 
was  quite  a  rumpus  and  Billy  was  kicked  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  much  to  his  annoyance,  as  he  said,  because 
he  was  enjoying  the  first  complete  rest  he  had  ever  had. 

We  were  all  agreeably  surprised  to  find  Dempsey  such 
a  quiet,  unassuming  young  man,  and  during  the  voyage 
to  England  we  soon  discovered  that  the  popular  idea  of 
his  character  and  bearing  was  entirely  unjustified. 

He  had  his  manager,  Doc  Kearns,  with  him,  and  a 
sparring  partner  called  Joe  Benjamin,  a  very  clean-cut  lad 
and  a  coming  competitor  for  the  light-weight  champion¬ 
ship. 

Notwithstanding  stories  to  the  contrary.  Jack  Dempsey 
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leads  a  very  simple  life,  always  keeping  himself  wonder¬ 
fully  fit. 

He  goes  to  bed  very  early,  generally  before  ten,  and  is 
in  the  gymnasium  at  6  a.m.,  where  he  does  some  very 
hard  work,  putting  in  another  half-hour's  training  in  the 
afternoon,  he  neither  smokes  nor  drinks  and  believes  in 
simple  food.  Needless  to  say,  he  has  a  magnificent  body 
when  he  is  seen  stripped,  but  in  his  ordinary  clothes 
there  is  nothing  striking  in  his  appearance. 

There  were  a  few  card-sharpers  on  board,  who  I  rather 
suspect  came  with  the  one  intention  of  fleecing  Jack,  but 
I  pointed  these  men  out  to  him  the  first  day  on  board, 
and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

These  men  had  been  drinking  one  night  and,  at  about 
1  a.m.,  not  being  able  to  get  any  more  liquor,  one  of 
them  got  the  idea  into  his  fuddled  brain  that  he  could 
get  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  Jack  Dempsey.  He  went 
down  to  Jack’s  state-room,  and  finding  him  asleep,  woke 
him  up  and  demanded  the  bottle  of  whisky.  Jack  told 
him  he  had  no  whisky,  and  asked  him  to  be  quiet  and 
not  waken  the  neighbours,  but  he  continued  to  make  a 
disturbance. 

Instead  of  getting  up  and  giving  him  a  fourpenny  one, 
as  you  would  have  thought  he  would.  Jack  rang  his  bell 
for  the  night  watchman  and  asked  that  his  disturber 
might  be  removed.  He  was  very  much  perturbed  about 
this  matter,  and  came  to  my  room  in  the  morning  to 
explain  that  the  disturbance  was  not  his  doing  and,  as 
he  said,  “  I  don't  want  my  neighbours  to  think  I  am  a 
ruffian."  Great  crowds  used  to  go  down  every  afternoon 
to  see  Dempsey  at  his  exercises,  and  to  amuse  them  he 
would  spar  with  Joe  Benjamin  or  Mason,  our  gym.  in¬ 
structor.  The  result  was  that  there  was  quite  an  epidemic 
of  boxing  throughout  the  ship,  so  I  arranged  an  afternoon 
of  bouts  between  the  various  champions  of  the  crew. 
This  event  was  so  popular  with  the  passengers  that  on 
almost  every  voyage  afterwards  boxing  exhibitions  have 
been  given. 

A  large  number  of  Press  representatives,  both  from 
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London  and  Paris,  came  on  board  to  interview  Dempsey 
at  Cherbourg,  the  Frenchmen  being  very  eager  to  know 
if  he  intended  to  give  Carpentier  a  return  match  in 
Paris,  but  Kearns,  his  manager  replied,  “  We  are  willing 
to  meet  anybody  anywhere,  providing  the  money  is 
attractive  chough,”— the  “  we  ”  sounded  very  funny. 

At  Southampton,  Tom  Webster,  the  cartoonist  for  the 
Daily  Mail,  met  the  ship  and  the  result  was  some  of  the 
funniest  cartoons  that  Tom  has  ever  done.  Dempsey 
himself  was  highly  amused  at  them.  I  showed  him  a 
copy  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  which  Tom  Webster  had  him 
going  to  Paris,  to  shop,  and  returning  to  London  dressed 
like  a  Frenchman.  Jack  was  so  delighted  that  he  ordered 
fifty  copies,  to  send  to  his  friends. 

The  evening  after  arrival,  Dempsey  gave  a  dinner  to 
my  wife  and  me  at  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards,  Harry 
Preston  and  Eugene  Corri  came  in.  They  invited  Jack 
and  me  to  be  their  guests  the  following  night,  at  the 
Lewis-Carpentier  fight,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Albert  Hall.  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  have 
supper  afterwards  at  Princes  Restaurant.  Sir  Harry 
McGowan  was  one  of  the  party,  and  several  other  well- 
known  sportsmen. 

When  the  preliminary  bouts  were  over,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  in  progress  for  the  big  fight,  Eugene  Corri 
made  Jack  go  up  in  the  ring,  where  he  introduced  him  to 
the  crowd.  He  got  a  tremendous  ovation  which  delighted 
him. 

The  big  fight  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  affair ;  Car¬ 
pentier  appeared  to  butt  Lewis  with  his  head  twice  in 
the  first  round  and  there  was  a  great  howling  of  “  Foul  ” 
from  the  audience.  The  referee  cautioned  Carpentier, 
and  whilst  Lewis  was  bending  his  head  to  hear,  amidst 
the  din,  what  the  referee  was  saying,  Carpentier  stood 
back  a  pace  and  knocked  him  out.  Dempsey  said  after¬ 
wards  that  technically  Carpentier  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  this,  but  when  the  fight  was  given  against  Lewis,  the 
noisy  crowd  surged  towards  the  ring. 


JACK  DEMPSEY  GREETS  TOM  WEBSTER,  THE  WELL-KNOWN 
CARTOONIST 
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Chapter  XVII 


Ambassadors  of  Empire  and 
other  well-known  voyagers 


AFTER  being  for  so  many  years  in  crack  liners, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  not  only  in  the 
British  and  American  diplomatic  services  but  those  of 
most  other  nations.  Ambassadors,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  avocation,  must  travel  frequently  across  the 
ocean  ;  for  instance  Mr.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  American 
Ambassador  to  Sweden  since  1914,  has  sailed  with  me  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  During  the  many  trips  he  has 
made  we  have  become  very  good  friends,  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  world  together  on  many  occasions. 
Mr.  Morris  gave  up  his  very  lucrative  business  interests 
with  the  sole  object  of  serving  his  country.  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  a  wealthy  country  as  the  United 
States  should  pay  its  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
such  niggardly  salaries,  that  only  wealthy  men  can 
accept  ambassadorships,  but  such  is  the  case.  It  is  well 
for  her  that  she  has  generally  found  men  of  sufficient 
means,  and  other  necessary  equipment,  who  have  the 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  to  come  forward  and  take 
up  these  onerous  posts. 

As  it  is  there  are,  even  at  present,  American  Am¬ 
bassadors  who  cannot  even  speak  the  language  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

Unlike  the  British  Diplomatic  service,  and  that  of 
most  other  countries,  the  American  Consular  service  is 
separate  and  not  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  service  at  all, 
but  here  again  the  consuls  are  very  badly  paid.  I 
remember  that  Mr.  Slocum,  the  American  Consul  General 
at  Fiume,  received  a  far  lower  salary  than  the  Consul  for 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Ira  Nelson  Morris  is  a  member  of  the  well-known 
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Chicago  family  who  have  built  up  the  gigantic  house  of 
Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  meat  packers.  He  was  at  Stock¬ 
holm  throughout  the  war,  and  as  Sweden  was  inclined  to 
be  pro-German,  his  task  was  very  difficult,  especially 
after  America  joined  the  Allies,  but  he  has  always 
declared  that  Sweden  officially  was  strictly  neutral. 
Sweden,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Morris  say,  was  not  so  much 
pro-German  as  she  was  anti-Russian.  He  wrote  a  book 
'  From  an  American  Legation,”  which  interested  me 
very  much  ;  it  told  of  his  difficulties  in  Stockholm,  and 
the  important  part  that  Sweden  took  in  the  war.  He 
is  a  great  patriot,  and  although  he  has  left  the  Embassy 
at  Stockholm,  he  hopes  to  continue  in  his  country’s 
diplomatic  service,  for  which  he  is  particularly  well 
equipped.  He  is  an  exceedingly  cultured  gentleman  and 
a  brilliant  linguist. 

On  one  of  his  voyages  in  the  Aquitania,  Mr.  John  W. 
Davis  was  returning  after  his  very  successful  term  as 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Mr. 
Davis  had  a  very  hard  man  to  follow  in  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Page,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  popular  of  a  long 
line  of  eminent  men  who  have  been  sent  over  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  London. 

Mr.  Davis  succeeded  so  well  that  friendly  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  when  he  resigned,  to  continue  in 
his  post,  but  he  had  been  neglecting  his  law  practice  and 
found  the  position  so  expensive  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
afford  to  remain  in  London  any  longer. 

He  is  very  much  respected  in  the  States  and,  in  the 
Presidential  Election  in  1920,  was  offered  the  nomination 
on  the  Democratic  side  but,  feeling  that  the  Democrats 
had  no  chance,  he  declined  it.  In  1924  he  was  nominated 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  but  was 
defeated.  If  he  is  spared,  he  will  be  the  next  Democratic 
President.  In  an  address  he  made  on  the  Aquitania,  he 
made  a  very  earnest  appeal  for  the  unity  of  thought 
amongst  all  the  English  speaking  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Davis  was  succeeded,  as  American  Ambassador  to 
England,  by  Colonel  Harvey,  who  is  almost  the  typical 
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American  of  British  cartoons.  He  has  the  lean,  lantern- 
jawed  face,  has  wide  eyes,  and  affects  the  ultra  horn¬ 
rimmed  spactacles  of  popular  imagination. 

On  his  appointment,  he  was  given  a  dinner  at  the  Lotus 
Club,  in  New  York,  and  on  the  eve  of  sailing  he  was 
given  a  farewell  banquet  on  board  the  Aquitania,  at 
which  I  was  a  guest. 

In  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  all  his  friends 
had  terrified  him  by  their  warnings  of  the  numerous  and 
awful  pitfalls  that  beset  him.  Mr.  Patrick  Francis 
Murphy,  one  of  the  best  and  wittiest  after-dinner  speakers 
in  America,  capped  the  flow  of  oratory  by  saying  that 
the  new  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  was  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  it  had  ever  been  his  privilege 
to  meet,  for  no  matter  what  the  discussion  might  be, 
one  could  always  rely  upon  a  learned  discourse  from 
Colonel  Harvey — providing  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
his  subject. 

Indeed,  though  everybody  likes  Colonel  Harvey,  who 
is  one  of  the  best,  he  has  one  fault  that  has  to  be  con¬ 
doned  by  his  friends  and  admirers  ;  he  talks  too  much. 
He  is  not  blessed  with  a  particularly  distinct  voice  ; 
he  chews  his  words  as  though  he  enjoys  them,  whether 
anybody  else  does  or  not.  When  he  gets  up  to  make  a 
speech  he  rambles  on  and  on,  like  the  “  babbling  brook." 
If  he  commences  to  quote  the  Scriptures,  you  may  go 
out  and  come  back  in  an  hour  or  so  ;  you  will  find  him 
still  speaking. 

When  he  sailed  from  England,  after  he  had  resigned, 
the  Aquitania  was  escorted  down  Southampton  Water 
by  warships,  and  off  Spithead  a  salute  was  fired  in  his 
honour  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A  very  interesting  character  is  Mr.  Wellington 
Foo,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Washington  and  now 
London. 

As  a  rule  one  does  not  connect  any  Chinaman  with 
a  sense  of  humour,  but  Mr.  Foo  has  a  very  highly 
developed  one. 

He  always  travels  with  his  family,  and  his  children 
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are  very  quaint  and  pretty.  They  are  just  like  the 
children  one  sees  in  Chinese  art  decorations  ;  American 
ladies  go  crazy  over  those  kiddies.  Mr.  Foo  was  asked 
one  day  in  the  lounge  after  lunch,  if  he  would  like  to 
join  in  a  game  of  Mah  Jongg,  but  he  informed  the  lady 
who  had  invited  him  that  he  could  not  play  the  game. 
She  was  surprised  and  showed  him  a  history  of  the  game 
as  set  down  in  the  book  of  words.  It  appeared  that 
Mah  Jongg  was  the  oldest  and  most  popular  game  in 
China  ;  it  was  played  by  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  its  skilled  exponents  were  looked  up  to  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  with  great  reverence,  etc.,  etc.  Whether 
Wellington  Foo  was  spoofing  the  lady,  or  whether  a 
confiding  Occidental  public  has  been  hoaxed  by  another 
wily  Chinee,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
certainly  swore  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  game  in 
China. 

Mr.  Alexander  Moore,  until  recently  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  travelled  frequently  in  the 
Aquitania  and  many  stories  are  told  of  him.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  once  was  with 
him  at  Biarritz,  and  on  the  return  journey  some¬ 
thing  on  the  Spanish  railway  annoyed  him.  Getting 
the  ear  of  an  official  of  authority,  he  said  : 

“I  am  the  American  Ambassador.  I  want  to  use  the 
telephone ;  I’m  going  to  speak  to  the  King  about 
this.” 

Another  story  that  went  round  Madrid  was  that  when 
he  was  returning  on  holiday  to  America  he  took  formal 
leave  of  the  Queen  first,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  Spanish 
Court.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the  Queen’s  apartments 
for  the  usual  minute  or  so,  he  kept  the  King  im¬ 
patiently  waiting  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  he  finally  breezed  into  the  King’s  presence  he 
said  : 

‘  Say,  King  !  I’m  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,  but  you 
know  I  like  your  wife  very  much  ;  she  reminds  me  so 
much  of  my  own.” 

Speaking  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  wdio  was  our  own 
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beloved  Princess  Ena  before  she  was  married,  I  have 
often  met  her  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Carisbrooke,  who 
has  been  several  times  to  America. 

He  was  known  before  the  war  as  Prince  Alexander 
of  Battenberg,  but  being  partly  British  by  birth  and 
wholly  British  in  sympathy  and  patriotism,  he  gave  up 
all  his  German  titles.  The  Battenberg  family  lost  three 
of  their  sons  killed  whilst  fighting  for  England  and,  so 
the  marquis  who  is  now  in  commercial  life  told  me, 
most  of  their  wealth.  I  was  interested  to  hear  from  him 
the  difficulties  of  the  royal  families  in  their  relationships 
during  the  war.  After  all,  blood  relationship  has  its 
ties  of  love,  and  in  many  cases  the  favourite  cousin 
or  even  brother,  or  the  boyhood’s  chum  would  be 
politically  an  enemy.  He  told  me  that  in  private 
and  family  life  the  Kaiser  was  the  most  charming  of 
gentlemen. 

The  one  man  who  really  did  something  with  the 
German  authorities  during  the  war,  for  British  prisoners 
was  Ambassador  Gerard.  Captain  Gilliland,  author  of 
“  My  German  Prisons,”  told  me  that  though  he  was 
deceived  and  hoodwinked  on  most  occasions  when,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  military  powers,  he  inspected  prison 
camps,  yet  he  managed  to  make  the  lot  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoners  a  little  less  bitter.  Mr.  Gerard  left 
Germany  with  hatred  and  contempt  in  his  heart  for  the 
military  clique.  He  maintains  that  after  America 
declared  war  he  was  not  treated  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  an  ambassador  from  a  civilised  country,  and  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  away.  The  ex-American 
Ambassador  to  Germany  is  a  very  forceful  and  energetic 
character,  and  is  not  afraid  of  saying  what  he  thinks. 
In  presiding  at  an  entertainment  on  the  Aquitania  he 
uttered  the  following  warning  :  “  The  news  that  I  have 
just  received  by  wireless  fills  me  with  apprehension  and 
alarm.  It  is  that  Hindenberg  has  been  elected  President 
of  Germany.  This  news  is  very  grave,  nothing  has 
happened  in  the  world  since  the  Armistice  with  more 
serious  portent.  Europe  will  very  soon  become  an  armed 
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camp  again.  I  know  Hindenberg  and  I  know  what  he 
stands  for.” 

Afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  cabin,  Mr. 
Gerard  gave  me  a  long  account  of  Hindenberg’s 
atrocities.  He  described  him  as  an  unprincipled  liar  and 
scoundrel,  and  said  that  his  cruelties  were  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilisation.  He  had  mercilessly  ordered  the  death 
of  thousands  of  Russians,  and  had  deliberately  lied  to 
him  when  he  (Mr.  Gerard)  had  tried  to  stop  this  whole¬ 
sale  murder. 

I  cannot  finish  my  references  to  ambassadors  without 
expressing  my  admiration,  which  is  shared  by  every 
Britisher  and  American,  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. 

Sir  Auckland,  who  as  a  statesman  was  only  discovered 
during  the  war,  was,  like  President  Wilson,  a  college 
professor. 

The  story  goes  that  when  his  brother  Eric,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  was 
being  congratulated  by  the  Cabinet  for  some  particularly 
meritorious  achievement,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  he  replied  :  “  Oh  !  that’s  nothing.  You  ought  to 
send  for  my  brother  ;  he  has  twice  the  brains  that  I 
have.”  So  Auckland  was  sent  for. 

When  he  went  out  in  the  Aquitania  to  take  over  the 
Embassy  at  Washington  I  was  too  busy  to  see  much  of 
him,  but  when  he  returned  my  old  friend,  Sir  John 
Henry,  was  travelling  with  him,  so  I  came  to  know  him 
very  well.  I  remember,  when  he  went  out,  the  ship 
arrived  too  late  to  land  the  passengers  that  evening. 
The  Ambassador,  however,  was  taken  off  at  Quarantine, 
with  his  hand  baggage,  but  his  staff  were  left  on  board. 
There  were  some  lively  boys  in  the  staff,  and  having 
finished  my  work  I  was  persuaded  by  them  to  go 
up  to  Sir  Auckland’s  suite  to  have  a  game  of  cards.  On 
account  of  prohibition  all  liquor  in  the  ship  was  sealed 
up,  and  being  very  hot  the  boys  badly  wanted  a  drink 
Amongst  the  Ambassador’s  baggage  were  some  cases  of 
champagne  for  entertaining  purposes,  and,  after  resisting 
temptation  for  some  time,  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
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open  the  case  carefully  and  drink  just  one  bottle,  which 
we  did.  As  there  were  eight  of  us,  one  bottle  did  not 
go  very  far ;  and  besides,  other  people  kept  dropping 
in,  so  finally  we  decided  that  the  whole  case  should  be 
short-shipped  on  arrival  at  Washington.  I  often  wonder 
who  was  blamed  when  the  cellars  at  the  Embassy  only 
received  fifty-nine  instead  of  sixty  cases  of  wine.  I  was 
going  to  say  perhaps  Sir  Auckland  never  missed  it, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  he  was  born  in  Aberdeen. 

Sir  Eric  is  the  exact  opposite  in  character  to  his  brother. 
Auckland  is  almost  gentle  in  his  manner  ;  there  is  a 
certain  quietness  and  repose,  a  delicacy  of  poise  which 
denotes  the  cultured  scholar.  Eric  is  forceful,  sure  of 
himself,  brimming  over  with  robust  energy,  sterlingly 
honest,  but  ruthless  in  arriving  at  an  honest  result. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  refused  a  peerage  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  hereditary  titles.  He  thought  that 
an  inherited  title  would  be  a  dreadful  handicap  to  his 
son  ;  he  did  not  even  believe  in  inherited  wealth.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  he  would  refuse  any  money 
that  happened  to  be  left  him  ;  being  a  man  of  great 
principle  and  firm  belief  in  his  convictions,  perhaps  he 
would.  But  he  could  never  return  to  his  native  city 
of  Aberdeen  afterwards  ;  they  would  put  him  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

There  is  one  more  ambassador  that  I  know  very  well, 
who  is  of  interest  to  us  because  he  married  Lord  Oxford 
and  Asquith’s  daughter — Prince  Bibesco,  the  Rumanian 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  He  is  popular  with  every¬ 
body,  especially  in  America,  where  he  is  so  well  known. 
The  last  occasion  he  was  on  board  the  ship  was  when 
Papyrus  was  returning  home.  Frank  Hodges,  the 
Labour  leader,  was  also  a  passenger,  and  the  two  struck 
up  quite  a  friendship  ;  it  was  a  case  of  extremes  meeting, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Prince  taking  such  a  liking 
to  Frank  Hodges,  for  he  is  a  very  fine  type  of  man. 

The  Princess  is  the  best  lady  bridge  player  that  I 
have  ever  seen  at  the  game,  and  I  have  heard  many  good 
players  who  have  sat  down  to  bridge  with  her  say  the 
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same  thing.  She  has  a  lovely  little  son,  who  is  the 
darling  of  his  grandmother,  “  Margot.” 

Oh  !  The  fuss  there  was  when  little  Peter  came  on  board, 
as  an  infant,  just  a  few  weeks  old.  Margot  was  as  busy 
as  a  bee,  and  the  various  instructions  she  gave  nobody 
could  ever  remember,  not  even  the  Princess,  clever  as 
she  is  at  bridge.  I  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  gang¬ 
way,  waiting  for  the  ship’s  final  papers.  Margot  was 
the  last  person  to  leave,  gabbling  instructions  concerning 
the  baby  to  the  nurse,  the  Prince,  her  daughter,  and  even 
the  ship’s  officers  until  the  gangway  was  lowered.  The 
Princess  sang  out  some  question  to  her  mother  as  she 
was  walking  down  which  I  did  not  quite  hear,  but  I  did 
catch  the  answer,  which  was  “  Wait  and  see.”  So  now 
we  know  where  Lord  Oxford  learned  the  phrase. 

Princess  Bibesco  is  a  very  charming  lady  ;  there  is 
something  sweet  and  wholesome  about  her  which  makes 
her  very  attractive  to  men  and  women  alike. 

***** 

I  have  mentioned  previously  that  we  were  blessed 
with  a  very  fine  crew  on  the  Aquitania.  It  once  numbered 
nearly  twelve  hundred,  but  the  conversion  to  oil  fuel 
reduced  the  number  to  about  a  thousand.  When  the 
quota  law  was  brought  into  force,  restricting  immigration 
into  America,  the  steerage  business  practically  ceased 
and  the  crew  were  still  further  reduced  to  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty. 

To  keep  so  large  a  body  of  men,  confined  to  such  a 
limited  space,  happy  and  contented  is  a  problem.  I  may 
say  that  shipowners  themselves  have  never  given  much, 
if  any,  thought  to  this  side  of  sea  life. 

On  the  Aquitania  a  club  was  formed  which  is  in  many 
ways  unique.  There  is  no  entrance  fee  or  annual  sub¬ 
scription,  and  every  man  who  is  signed  on  the  ship’s 
articles  automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  Aquitania 
Social  and  Athletic  Club.  No  officer  of  the  ship  takes 
any  active  part  in  the  management,  although  all  give  it 
as  much  assistance  as  they  possibly  can. 
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The  club’s  functions  are  many  and  varied  ;  entertain¬ 
ments  are  given  in  New  York  and  Southampton,  dances, 
gala  nights  at  theatres,  etc.  All  kinds  of  athletics  are 
provided — track  sports,  cricket,  football,  rowing,  tennis, 
golf  and  billiards  ;  and  many  cups,  shields  and  other 
trophies  are  presented  for  annual  competition.  The  ship 
holds  every  trophy  of  any  importance  that  Atlantic  ships 
can  compete  for. 

It  has  a  magnificent  volunteer  military  band,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  in  public  request  at  functions 
on  shore. 

Amongst  its  patrons  are  Admiral  Lord  Beatty,  Sir 
John  Wimble,  Sir  Ashley  Sparkes,  etc. 

Mr.  George  H.  Doran,  the  well-known  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher  who  visits  England  very  frequently  and  has  made 
several  crossings  on  the  Aquitania,  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  club.  He  presented  it  with  a  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  which  is  now  known  as  the  George  Doran 
Library.  The  Company  provided  a  space  on  board  to 
house  the  books,  which  include  volumes  to  suit  all  tastes. 
History,  science,  economics,  the  classics,  poetry,  fiction, 
all  are  represented.  The  library  came  as  a  great  boon, 
for  hitherto  the  club  had  only  attempted  to  provide 
amusements  in  port,  whereas  now  the  men  had  profitable 
diversion  at  sea.  The  favourite  pastime  of  the  crew  used 
to  be  gambling,  but  now  that  evil  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  About  a  year  after  the  installation  of  the 
library  Mr.  Doran,  when  crossing  to  Southampton,  went 
down  to  the  crew’s  quarters  to  have  a  peep  at  the  daily 
issue  of  books.  He  saw  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  who  were  returning  and  drawing  books,  and  was  so 
surprised  at  the  class  of  book  that  was  in  chief  demand 
that  he  decided  to  add  another  set  of  volumes  to  the 
collection. 

From  time  to  time  the  librarian  weeds  out  the  books 
that  are  no  longer  asked  for,  and  from  these  we  have 
been  able  to  present  the  Anchor  liner  Tuscania  with  the 
nucleus  of  a  library.  In  fact,  the  idea  is  spreading  to 
all  ships,  so  that  Mr.  Doran’s  generous  thought  has 
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probably  been  the  means  of  making  the  lives  of  seafaring 
men  somewhat  happier  for  all  time. 

A  favourite  passenger  with  everybody  on  board  the 
Aquitania  from  the  captain  down  to  the  lowest  rating 
is  young  William  B.  Leeds,  who  crosses  very  often  on  the 
ship.  His  popularity  is  not  due  to  his  wealth.  He  does 
not  make  a  big  splash  and  throw  his  money  about  as 
some  rich  men  do.  He  is  only  twenty-four  years  old 
but,  young  as  he  is,  his  head  is  screwed  on  properly,  and 
he  is  as  solid  and  stable  as  one  could  wish.  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  for  the  Aquitania  Club  to 
have  a  cinema  outfit,  and  he  presented  the  very  latest 
apparatus  that  could  be  procured. 

This  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  club's  resources, 
and  there  is  never  any  lack  of  an  up-to-date  set  of 
films.  Pathe  Freres,  the  Goldwyn  Company,  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation,  etc.,  are  always  willing  to 
lend  films  ;  often  during  the  voyage  the  men  give  cinema 
exhibitions  to  the  passengers  in  all  three  classes. 

Mr.  Leeds  was  fortunate  in  having  a  clever,  astute 
father  and  a  brilliant  mother  to  whom  he  was  devoted. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  his  mother 
afterwards  marrying  Prince  Christopher  of  Greece  and 
Denmark.  Unfortunately  she  died  in  September,  1923, 
and  the  Aquitania  had  the  sad  honour  of  conveying  her 
remains  to  America  for  burial.  Billy  is  married  to  a  very 
charming  wife,  the  Princess  Xenia  of  Russia,  a  lovely  girl. 

He  is  a  born  sailorman,  his  pet  hobby  being  his  yacht, 
the  Salem.  She  is  not  a  lady-like  craft  with  elegant  lines 
and  graceful  model,  all  gilt  and  gingerbread  inside,  but 
a  snorting  Brixham  trawler,  built  for  fishermen  and 
meant  to  go  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  and  she  does  go. 

Every  regular  passenger  in  Cunard  ships  knows 
McIntyre,  the  traffic  policeman  stationed  at  the  gate 
of  the  Cunard  Pier  in  New  York.  He  has  now  been  there 
for  some  years,  and  is  always  polite  and  accommodating  to 
everybody,  especially  the  stranger  within  the  gate.  Billy 
Leeds  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  McIntyre,  so 
gave  him  and  his  wife  a  trip  to  Europe,  first  class,  on  the 
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Aquitania.  They  stayed  at  the  best  hotels  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  had  a  fine  holiday.  So  at  least  one  police¬ 
man  found  that  politeness  and  cheerfulness  pay  ! 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  Mac’s  impressions  of  Paris  and 
London.  He  did  not  think  much  of  the  direction  of  Paris 
traffic  because  he  thought  everybody  did  j  ust  as  they  pleased, 
but  he  thought  the  London  police  were  wonderful,  except 
that  all  the  traffic  kept  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 

Mr.  Leeds  has  a  friend  who  is  a  regular  patron  of  the 
Aquitania,  Mr.  Stephen  (Laddie)  Sanford,  better  known  to 
the  British  public  as  the  owner  of  the  Grand  National  win¬ 
ner,  Sergeant  Murphy.  To  celebrate  the  Sergeant’s  victory 
he  presented  a  beautiful  silver  cup  to  the  Aquitania  Club. 

A  disaster  came  along  which  nearly  wrecked  the  club 
altogether — I  refer  to  the  strike  of  1923,  about  which 
the  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  When  the  strike  was 
over,  the  Aquitania  Social  and  Athletic  Club  was  revived 
and  has  flourished  ever  since. 

There  is  one  side  of  the  club’s  work  which  is  very 
commendable  :  in  any  case  of  hardship  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  of  the  members,  illness,  death  or  any 
other  calamity  that  may  befall,  the  man  or  his  family 
are  always  tided  over  the  worst  of  their  troubles  through 
the  generosity  of  the  club. 


Chapter  XVIII 
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N  the  early  part  of  this  book  I  spoke  of  meeting 
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boys  in  sailing  ships.  Even  then  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men.  In  Sydney,  Australia, 
the  mate  of  the  ship  lie  was  in  died,  the  second  and  third 
mates  were  promoted  and,  although  he  was  still  an 
apprentice,  the  captain  promoted  him  to  the  position 
of  third  mate,  lie  would  then  be  about  eighteen  years 
old,  a  very  young  age  to  have  such  a  responsible  job. 
For  some  years  I  only  heard  from  him  very  occasionally, 
but  when  lie  was  given  command  of  the  British  Antarctic 
expedition  of  1908-1909  lie  asked  me  to  join  him.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  gone,  but  having  no  means 
of  my  own  and  the  responsibility  of  a  wife  and  family, 
I  very  reluctantly  had  to  decline  his  invitation.  This 
was  the  Nimrocl  expedition  which  reached  a  point  in 
88°  23'  south,  ninety-seven  miles  from  the  Pole. 

One  day  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Shackleton  to  say  he  had  an  invitation  from  the  Canadian 
Government  to  take  command  of  an  expedition  up  to 
the  Arctic,  and  that  he  would  try  to  come  over  with 
me  on  the  Aquilania.  Not  having  seen  him  since  he 
became  famous,  I  looked  forward  to  our  meeting  again. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  Shackleton’s 
personality — which,  strange  to  say,  he  combined  with  a 
bubbling  over  enthusiasm — was  his  extreme  modesty. 
There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  hero  worshippers 
in  every  community,  as  there  were  aboard  the  ship, 
but  one  lady  who  was  old  enough  to  know  better  fell 
violently  in  love  with  him.  Shackleton  was  rather  shy 
with  women,  and  although  always  polite  and  considerate 
with  the  lady,  she  embarrassed  him  very  much,  especially 
when  his  friends  started  chaffing  him  about  it.  Jle  asked 
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me  to  tell  her  that  he  was  a  married  man,  which  I  did. 
But  it  made  no  difference  ;  she  chased  him  everywhere, 
and  when  he  resorted  to  a  plan  of  dodging  her,  she 
wandered  all  over  the  ship,  asking  everybody  she  knew 
if  they  had  seen  "  my  dear  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.”  At 
last  he  grew  so  frightened  that  he  planted  scouts  to 
warn  him  when  she  was  approaching. 

Somebody  suggested  he  should  pretend  to  be  ill,  to 
which  he  replied,  “  My  God,  no  !  She’ll  insist  upon 
coming  to  nurse  me.”  Everybody  derived  a  lot  of 
amusement  out  of  the  affair  except  poor  Shackleton, 
and  I  think  he  was  very  pleased  when  the  voyage  ended. 

He  went  up  to  Canada  from  New  York  and  found  that 
there  were  certain  conditions,  in  regard  to  the  expedition, 
which  were  not  entirely  to  his  liking,  but  a  compromise 
was  made,  under  which  he  was  to  raise  a  part  of  the 
necessary  funds  himself,  and  the  Canadian  Government 
were  to  make  a  grant.  Sir  John  Eaton  also  promised 
to  subscribe  a  generous  amount,  providing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  agree  to  make  allowances  for  it  in  his  income 
tax. 

On  the  strength  of  these  promises,  Sir  Ernest  returned 
to  England  by  the  Aquitania  and  purchased  a  ship. 

She  was  a  Norwegian  sealer,  called  the  Fokker,  a  small 
vessel,  but  very  strongly  built,  and  had  been  through 
severe  tests  in  the  Arctic  ice.  Shackleton  always  main¬ 
tained  that  a  small  vessel  had  much  more  chance  than  a 
big  one,  especially  after  his  experience  with  the  Endurance. 

He  sailed  again  in  the  Aquitania,  arriving  in  New 
York  Harbour  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

Arriving  off  the  Cunard  Pier,  the  dock  was  so  jammed 
with  ice  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  ship  in. 
Sir  James  Charles,  on  the  bridge,  got  exasperated,  and 
said  to  the  pilot :  “  You  had  better  send  for  Shackleton  ; 
he  knows  all  about  ice.  Perhaps  he  can  get  her  in,  for 
Pm  damned  if  I  can  !  ” 

He  went  straight  up  to  Canada,  and  on  our  next 
arrival  in  New  York,  three  weeks  later,  I  received  a 
wire  asking  me  to  meet  him  at  Grand  Central  station 
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at  10  p.m.  and  saying  that  he  was  going  to  stay  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

I  had  been  invited  to  dine  that  evening  at  the  Waldorf 
by  Mrs.  Peggy  Wilson,  in  whose  apartments  a  few  friends, 
mostly  interested  in  literature  and  music,  were  wont  to 
gather.  In  the  middle  of  dinner  we  heard  somebody 
shouting  through  the  telephone  asking  for  Mr.  Spedding, 
and  going  round  to  the  next  room,  I  found  it  was 
Shackleton,  who,  by  crossing  Buffalo  in  a  taxi,  had  caught 
a  train  which  landed  him  in  New  York  two  hours  earlier 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Our  hostess  invited  him  to 
join  us  at  dinner,  where  he  told  us  that  his  trip  to  Canada 
had  been  a  failure.  A  new  Government  had  been  elected 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  expedition,  and,  furthermore, 
would  not  comply  with  Sir  John  Eaton’s  conditions  for 
a  subscription. 

Shackleton  was  now  left  with  the  ship  on  his  hands, 
having  spent  every  penny  he  had  in  the  world  on  her 
purchase.  Nobody  could  remain  depressed  very  long 
in  Peggy  Wilson’s  company,  especially  if  her  friend 
Mrs.  Hollister  Sturges  was  there  to  aid  and  abet,  and  very 
soon  we  had  Sir  Ernest  as  merry  as  a  cricket. 

When  he  arrived  back  in  England  Mr.  Rowatt  came  to 
his  assistance  financially,  but  being  too  late  to  attempt 
an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  it  was  decided  to  take 
the  ship,  whose  name,  at  Lady  Shackleton’s  suggestion, 
was  changed  to  the  Quest,  to  the  Antarctic,  not  necessarily 
with  the  object  of  reaching  the  South  Pole,  but  more 
especially  to  explore  new  lands  that  had  been  reported, 
but  not  investigated,  by  Shackleton  himself  and  other 
explorers. 

1  he  navy  authorities  now  began  to  take  considerable 
interest  in  the  expedition,  and  provided  it  with  a 
quantity  of  scientific  apparatus  to  enable  Shackleton 
to  collect  data,  which  the  Admiralty  required. 

The  ship  came  round  to  Southampton  to  be  fitted  out 
and  specially  strengthened  to  withstand  the  tests  to 
which  she  would  be  put ;  this  work  being  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  Thornycroft  &  Co. 
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Shackleton,  who  had  gathered  most  of  his  old  com¬ 
rades  around  him,  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in 
superintending  the  fitting  out  of  the  Quest. 

When  she  was  all  ready  to  go  to  sea  we  gave  the  whole 
party  a  farewell  lunch  on  the  Aquitaniu,  after  which  their 
little  ship  sailed.  The  Aquitaniu  left  about  an  hour 
later,  passing  Shackleton  off  Spithead.  Many  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  by  press  representatives  as  the  two 
vessels  were  abeam,  chiefly  to  show  the  astonishing 
comparison  in  size,  the  Aquitania  being  ten  times  the 
length  of  the  Quest. 

The  expedition  went  wrong  from  the  very  first.  It 
was  found  that  the  engine  was  very  poor  and  unreliable 
and  that  the  boiler  was  leaky.  She  was  also  over-sparred, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  masts  and  yards  which  were  her 
chief  means  of  propulsion  were  too  heavy  for  her. 
Shackleton  had  her  original  rig,  which  was  that  of  a 
schooner,  taken  out,  had  new  masts  put  into  her,  and 
altered  the  rig  to  that  of  a  brigantine. 

Shackleton  must  have  had  his  doubts  in  regard  to 
her  rigging  himself,  for  I  was  on  board  the  Quest,  just  a 
few  days  before  she  sailed,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  thought 
she  was  carrying  too  much  top  hamper  ;  I  told  him  that 
I  considered  she  was,  and  advised  him  to  send  down  his 
upper  spars  before  reaching  35  south  to  lessen  the 
rolling  in  the  “  roaring  forties.”  Anywhere  in  the  lati¬ 
tudes,  between  forty  and  sixty  south,  a  ship  is  sure  to 
get  bad  weather,  the  wind  and  sea  having  an  uninterrupted 
sweep  round  the  whole  world.  Compared  to  the  roaiing 
gales  and  mighty  seas,  encountered  from  Cape  Horn 
round  the  world  and  back  again  to  Cape  Horn,  the  Atlantic 
weather  is  child’s  play,  except  once  in  a  while  when  a 
hurricane  is  blowing. 

Shackleton  took  with  him  two  boy  scouts,  both  great, 
brawny,  husky  lads,  but  they  had  not  been  at  sea  very 
long  before  one  of  them  was  taken  ill,  and  had  to  be 
landed  at  Vigo,  which  took  the  Quest  a  long  way  out  of 
her  course. 

The  room  that  Sir  Ernest  had  chosen  for  himself  proved 
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to  be  the  worst  room  in  the  ship.  If  the  slightest  drop 
of  water  came  on  board  it  would  be  flooded  out,  and 
although  everybody  was  more  than  willing  to  change 
rooms  with  him,  he  would  insist  on  the  rule  in  the  Navy 
being  carried  out  \  this  rule  is  that,  when  a  ship  is  com¬ 
missioned,  the  officers,  in  order  of  seniority,  are  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  rooms,  but  once  a  room  had  been 
taken  an  officer  cannot  change  until  the  end  of  the 
commission. 

The  Quest  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  (where  Captain 
Argles  joined  her,  signing  on  as  a  stoker),  and  after  filling 
up  with  fuel  and  provisions  she  proceeded  to  South 
Georgia,  on  the  way  experiencing  a  succession  of  gales 
and  heavy  seas. 

Soon  after  leaving  Buenos  Ayres  Sir  Ernest  complained 
of  not  feeling  well,  and  finally  had  to  take  to  his  bed. 

In  spite  of  all  Dr.  Macklin  could  do,  Shackleton  grew 
worse  and  finally  died  in  sight  of  South  Georgia,  the 
scene  of  his  terrible  journey,  eight  years  previously, 
across  the  glaciers.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  angina 
pectoris. 

Captain  Argles  told  me  about  a  year  afterwards  that 
the  “  Boss,”  as  Shackleton  was  called  by  his  men,  died 
during  his  watch  at  the  bedside.  Not  long  before  the 
end  he  was  reading  a  book  which  made  him  laugh  aloud, 
and  he  insisted  on  reading  extracts  to  Argles  ;  it  was  a 
book,  given  to  him  by  Mrs.  Peggy  Wilson  in  New  York, 
called  “  The  Crock  of  Gold.” 

Referring  to  his  journey  across  the  glaciers  of  South 
Georgia,  which,  it  wall  be  recalled,  was  a  last  despairing 
effort  to  find  help  for  the  rescue  of  his  men,  Shackleton 
told  me  one  night  on  the  Aquitania  that  God  sent  Some¬ 
body  to  guide  him.  He  and  his  two  companions  were 
roped  together  with  an  Alpine  rope,  and  several  times 
he  saw  somebody  ahead  of  him  and,  thinking  it  was 
Worsley,  ordered  him  back  to  his  place.  Looking  behind 
when  Worsley  answered  him,  he  found  that  Worsley  had 
never  left  his  place.  However,  they  were  all  only  semi¬ 
conscious,  and  being  too  exhausted  to  reason  the  matter 
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out,  he  went  on  blindly  following  the  figure  ahead  of  them. 
Once  he  remonstrated  that  he  was  sure  they  were  going 
the  wrong  way,  but  still  he  staggered  on,  his  companions 
following  in  his  wake.  At  one  time  one  of  the  party 
said  he  could  go  no  farther  without  having  a  sleep,  so 
Shackleton  allowed  him  to  drop  behind  a  rock,  let  him 
sleep  for  a  minute  or  so,  altered  his  watch  three  hours 
ahead,  then  kicking  him  awake,  swore  he  had  been  to  sleep 
for  three  hours  ;  sleep  would  have  been  fatal. 

An  expedition  was  sent  down  the  following  summer 
to  take  pictures  to  illustrate  this  journey.  Although 
fully  equipped  with  everything  necessary,  plenty  of 
food,  and  in  continual  daylight,  it  failed  to  cross  the 
island,  a  feat  which  had  been  accomplished  by  Shackleton 
and  his  companions  in  rags,  starving,  by  moonlight,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  after  having  sailed  for  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  small  open  boat  through 
the  stormiest  seas  in  the  world.  South  Georgia  had 
never  been  crossed  before,  and  it  has  never  been  crossed 
since. 

Shackleton’s  remains  were  sent  to  Montevideo,  but 
when  Lady  Shackleton  was  communicated  with  she 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  should  be  taken  to  South 
Georgia.  She  thought  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
that  his  last  resting-place  should  be  on  the  island  from 
which  he  started  and  returned  to  on  all  his  invasions  of 
the  mighty  Antarctic. 

He  lies  buried  near  the  whaling  station  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  his  companions  dug  his  grave,  and  with 
his  body  lies  information  which  was  placed  there  for  future 
generations. 

The  grave  is  marked  by  a  cairn  of  rocks  surmounted  by 
a  cross,  a  simple  but  fitting  memorial  to  one  of  Britain  s 
greatest  and  most  daring  seamen. 

In  Frank  Wilde's  book  on  Shackleton’s  last  journey  he 
gives  the  “  Boss’s  ”  diary,  written  up  almost  to  the  day 
he  died.  I  am  glad  he  mentioned  my  name  in  it,  so  near 
the  end,  for  when  he  died  I  lost  a  dear  and  lifelong  friend. 

On  the  last  voyage  that  Shackleton  made  on  the 
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Aquitania  it  so  happened  that  both  he  and  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  sat  at  iny  table  ;  strange  to  say,  Sir  Philip  was 
again  sitting  next  to  me  when  we  heard  by  wireless  the 
news  of  Shackleton’s  death. 

Sir  Philip  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Ernest.  He 
wrote  in  a  tribute  to  his  rpemory  :  “  Shacklcton  was  a 
spiritual  descendant  of  the  old  vikings,  of  Raleigh,  Drake, 
hrobisher,  Columbus,  Hudson,  and  all  those  intrepid 
explorers  who  always  felt  themselves  impelled  towards 
the  great  unknown.” 

Shackleton  was  first  and  foremost  a  man  of  action,  and 
yet  he  combined  with  that  spirit  of  restless  energy  the 
soul  of  a  poet  and  dreamer.  One  of  his  own  poems  was 
written  after  his  ascent  of  Mount  Erebus,  the  great 
volcano  on  the  Antarctic,  which  had  hitherto  been 
unsealed  ;  it  is  worth  quoting. 

EREBUS 

By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 

Keeper  of  the  Southern  Gateway,  grim,  rugged,  gloomy  and 
grand  ; 

Warden  of  these  wastes  uncharted,  as  the  years  sweep  on,  you 
stand. 

At  your  head  the  swinging  smoke  cloud,  at  your  feet  the 
grinding  floes  ; 

Racked  and  seared  by  the  inner  fires,  gripped  close  by  the 
outer  snows. 

Proud,  unconquered  and  unyielding,  whilst  the  untold  aeons 
passed 

Inviolate  through  the  ages,  your  ramparts  spurning  the  blast, 

J  ill  men  impelled  by  a  strong  desire,  broke  through  your  icy 
bars  ; 

Fierce  was  the  fight  to  gain  the  height  where  your  stern  peak 
dares  the  stars. 

You  called  your  vassals  to  aid  you,  and  the  leaping  blizzard  rose, 

Driving  in  furious  eddies,  blinding  stifling  cruel  snows. 

The  grasp  of  the  numbing  frost  clutched  hard  at  their  hands 
and  faces, 

And  the  weird  gloom  made  darker  still  dim-seen  perilous  places. 

1  hey,  weary,  wayworn,  and  sleepless,  through  the  long  withering 
night. 

Grimly  clung  to  your  iron  sides  till  with  the  laggard  Dawn  came 
the  light : 

Both  heart  and  brain  upheld  them,  till  the  long  drawn  strain 
was  o’er, 
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Victors  then  on  your  crown  they  stood  and  gazed  at  the  western 
shore  ; 

The  distant  glory  of  that  land  in  broad  splendour  lay  unrolled, 
With  ice-field,  cape,  and  mountain  height,  flame  rose  in  a  sea 
of  gold. 

Oh  !  Herald  of  returning  suns  to  the  waiting  lands  below  ; 
Beacon  to  their  home-seeking  feet,  far  across  the  Southern 


OlIW  VY  j  #  , 

In  the  Northland,  in  the  years  to  be,  pale  winter  s  first  white 
sign 

Will  turn  again  their  thoughts  to  thee,  and  the  glamour  that 
is  thine.” 


Shackleton  was  a  very  well-read  man  ;  he  had  delved 
into  every  kind  of  literature.  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  solitude  when  one  has  books 
around.  We  used  to  have  long  discussions  as  to  what 
books  he  should  take  with  him  on  his  last  expedition, 
finally  selecting  a  miscellaneous  assortment,  for  as  he 
remarked,  if  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world, 
it  takes  all  sorts  of  books  to  make  your  own  individual 
world. 

All  his  men  loved  him,  and  had  every  confidence  in  him 
as  a  leader.  He  was  of  immense  physical  strength  and 
endurance,  having  a  swinging  long  stride  and  large  feet, 
the  very  make-up  for  the  work  he  gave  his  life  to.  I 
knew  both  Scott  and  Peary  ;  both  of  them  had  the  same 
kind  of  swinging  walk,  as  did  Bartlett,  Peary  s  second 
in  command. 

Shackleton  always  said  that  one  day  a  sanatorium 
would  be  established  at  Cape  Evans,  on  the  Antarctic 
continent,  for  consumptives,  who  are  cured  very  quickly 
because,  no  animal  or  vegetable  life  being  there,  no 
microbes  exist.  One  of  the  members  of  the  1908-1909 
Antarctic  Expedition,  almost  in  the  last  throes  of  con¬ 
sumption,  went  down  as  an  experiment.  He  spent  the 
first  year  in  getting  fit,  whilst  the  depots  were  being  laid 
towards  the  South  Pole,  and  was  actually  one  of  the 
party  who  made  the  great  dash  to  the  South,  beating 
all  previous  attempts  when,  as  I  mentioned  before,  they 
reached  a  point  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole 
itself. 
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One  of  the  great  fascinations  of  Polar  exploration,  so 
Captain  Scott  told  me,  is  the  wonderful  feeling  of  fitness 
which  one  gets  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Macklin,  who  has  had  as  much  experience  as  any 
physician  living,  or  dead,  in  Polar  exploration,  had  many 
long  talks  with  me  on  the  health  side  of  the  expeditions 
he  has  been  with,  which  include  all  Shackleton’s  journeys. 
He  told  me  that  during  the  nine  months,  after  the  loss  of 
the  Endurance,  which  a  party  of  forty  men  spent  on  ice¬ 
floes,  their  only  shelter  being  their  sleeping-bags,  not 
one  of  them  ever  caught  a  cold,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  frequently  immersed  in  the  sea  through  the 
ice  melting  underneath  them  as  they  slept.  The  ladies 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  all  spots  and  blemishes 
disappear  from  the  men’s  faces  soon  after  they  enter 
the  Antarctic.  I  will  quote  Dr.  Macklin  in  one  of  our 
conversations  : 

“  When  we  arrived  at  Punta  Arenas,  after  never  having 
had  our  clothes  off  for  nine  months,  our  greatest  luxury 
was  a  hot  bath.  What  we  considered  a  hot  bath  at  that 
time,  most  people  would  have  thought  rather  chilly. 
All  our  skins  were  in  perfect  condition,  the  colour  of 
delicately  tinted  marble  and  as  smooth  ;  in  fact,  would 
have  been  the  envy  and  despair  of  a  professional  beauty. 
It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  our  skins  to  become 
like  other  men’s,  after  we  reached  civilisation  again.” 
On  the  long  marches,  when  living  on  preserved  foods,  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  is  scurvy  which,  however,  dis¬ 
appears  like  magic  as  soon  as  the  patients  are  put  on  a 
diet  of  fresh  seal  meat  or  penguin. 

Frank  Wilde,  who  carried  on  the  expedition  after 
Shackleton’s  death,  had  been  with  him  on  every  one  of 
his  voyages.  He  is  now  growing  coffee  in  East  Africa — 
you  can’t  beat  these  sailormen  !  I  suppose  he  has  frozen 
for  so  long,  that  he  intends  to  stay  in  East  Africa  to  thaw 
out  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Sir  Ernest  always  spoke  of  Wilde  as  the  "  Great  little 
man  ”  ;  they  had  gone  through  so  much  together  that 
each  knew  the  other’s  worth.  Shackleton  always  very 
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carefully  selected  his  men,  not  only  in  regard  to  their 
health  and  physique,  but  a  much  more  important  factor, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  man’s  temperament. 

He  would  not,  under  any  consideration,  carry  a  bad 
tempered  man,  through  bitter  experience  he  had  learned 
that  he  was  a  source  of  grave  danger  in  times  of  hardship 
and  trouble,  especially  when  a  small  party  were  out  on 
the  march.  He  once  went  two  thousand  miles  out  of  his 
way  to  land  a  member  of  an  expedition  because  he  found 
that  he  had  a  beastly  temper. 

Just  one  little  story  of  Shackleton  before  I  conclude 
this  chapter  ;  it  was  told  me  by  Frank  Wilde,  and  illus¬ 
trates  how  fair  and  unselfish  he  was. 

When  the  Nimrod  party  reached  the  “  Farthest  South  ” 
that  man  had  ever  trodden,  he  lined  the  party  up  on  a 
mark  he  had  made  carefully  in  the  snow — they  were 
facing  north ;  he  then  got  in  line  himself  and  gave  the 
order  “  Forward !  quick  march.”  This  was  so  that 
none  of  them  could  say,  himself  included,  that  he  had 
been  farthest  south. 

His  last  letter  to  me  was  to  thank  Fred  Jones  and 
myself  for  a  Christmas  cake  that  was  made  on  the 
Aquitania  for  the  last  expedition.  On  the  icing  we 
imposed  the  following  doggerel : 

"  A  penguin  stood  on  the  cold  Polar  ice, 

His  simple  needs  seemed  him  to  suffice, 

When  Shackleton  came  with  his  bold,  hungry  crew 
And  turned  the  poor  bird  into  hot  Irish  stew.” 

To  anybody  who  is  honestly  superstitious,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  Shackleton’s  mascot  was  stolen 
off  his  desk  by  some  souvenir  hunter  the  day  before  the 
ship  sailed  on  his  last  voyage. 
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ORD  BEAVERBROOK,  whom  I  knew  for  many 


years  as  Max  Aitken,  is  a  Canadian.  For 


some  reason  or  other  which  no  Canadian,  and 


I  know  many  including  some  of  the  most  prominent, 
could  ever  explain,  he  is  not  popular  in  his  own  country, 
and  as  I  have  always  found  him  a  delightful  man  both 
in  business  dealings  or  social  intercourse,  it  has  always 
caused  me  resentment  when  my  Canadian  friends  have 
not  spoken  well  of  him. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  Canada  that  she 
never  has  a  kind  word  for  her  sons  when  they  go  out  into 
the  world  and  make  good,  especially  when  the  land  of 
success  is  the  Mother  Country.  I  have  even  heard  sneers 
at  one  of  her  most  glorious  sons,  who  was  the  hero  of 
every  schoolboy  and  girl  in  England — I  refer  to  Colonel 
Bishop,  V.C.  Canada,  as  a  mother,  knows  her  sons  more 
intimately  than  England  does  and  perhaps  feels  about 
them,  when  she  thinks  they  soar  too  high,  as  Mrs.  Napoleon 
thought  of  her  son  when  she  heard  he  had  been  made 
Emperor  of  France.  “  My  boy,  Boney  !  ”  she  exclaimed, 
"  he  never  was  any  good,  and  you  mark  my  words,  he’ll 
come  to  a  bad  end  yet.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook  is  a  great  believer  in  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  movement,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  helping  the  boys  along.  He  has  been  on  board  several 
times  when  the  American  section  have  been  coming  over 
to  Oxford.  He  always  gives  them  a  dinner  on  one  evening 
during  the  voyage,  and  nothing  could  do  the  boys  more 
good,  for  most  of  them  are  leaving  home  for  the  first 
time,  feeling  perhaps  a  little  home-sick,  and  to  receive  the 
hospitality  of  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
going  to  remain  for  two  years,  cheers  them  up  very  much. 
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Nothing  pleases  Lord  Beaverbrook  more  than  having  a 
jolly  dinner — he  entertains  continually  when  he  is  on 
board — and  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  prettiest 
ladies  seem  to  find  seats  at  his  dinners. 

He  was  on  board  at  Christmas  one  year,  when  we  gave 
a  tremendous  Christmas  tree  party  to  all  the  children  in 
the  ship.  Lord  Beaverbrook  took  much  interest  in  the 
kiddies’  treat ;  Princess  Xenia  was  the  fairy  godmother 
and  Lord  Beaverbrook  was  one  of  the  rich  uncles. 

In  all  classes  we  had  a  hundred  and  thirty- two  children, 
representing  sixteen  different  nationalities.  Every  child, 
up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  received  a  Christmas  present 
from  the  fairy  godmother  and  the  rich  uncles.  They  were 
very  nice  presents  too,  averaging  in  cost  about  a  pound 
each.  In  studying  the  various  nationalities  of  children, 
one  could  easily  pick  out  the  Russian  ;  no  matter  how 
one  tried  one  could  not  get  them  to  laugh  or  smile. 
Whether  it  is  a  racial  characteristic  or  whether  it  is 
caused  by  the  miseries  they  have  undergone,  I  do  not 
know,  but  not  only  have  they  forgotten  how  to  play ; 
they  have  even  forgotten  how  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Sax  Rohmer,  the  author  who  makes  us  afraid  to  turn 
the  lights  out  when  we  read  his  books  in  bed  before  going 
to  sleep,  for  fear  Fu  Manchu  will  pop  a  spider  as  big  as 
a  hedgehog  through  the  window,  was  also  a  passenger 
on  the  Christmas  trip.  He  wrote  us  a  poem  for  the 
Christmas  menu.  He  has  a  peculiar  way  of  writing  a 
poem,  he  writes  the  last  line  first  then  fills  in  the  rhythm, 
so  that  his  first  effort  reads  like  this  : — 

CHRISTMAS  AT  SEA 
By  Sax  Rohmer 

“  Ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta - ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta — 

Ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta - ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta — 

Ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta - ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta — 

A  stately  home  of  England  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

All  he  has  to  do  now,  is  to  fill  in  words  instead  of  the 
ta’s,  which  he  generally  does  by  putting  the  last  word 
in  each  sentence  first  to  make  sure  they  rhyme. 
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I  can  also  tell  my  readers,  in  confidence,  how  he  writes 
his  books.  After  lighting  some  joss  sticks  in  his  study 
to  obtain  a  villainous  Chinese  atmosphere,  he  thinks  up 
names  for  his  characters  and  then  decides  what  they  have 
to  do  for  a  living,  except  in  a  few  cases,  when  he  gives 
them  independent  means  ;  some  he  even  makes  very 
rich.  He  then  conjures  up  a  horrible  crime  without  any 
clue  as  to  its  perpetrator.  The  next  process  is  to  write 
the  last  chapter,  in  which  he  is  careful  to  see  that  the 
man  he  thought  had  done  the  murder  did  not,  and  that 
the  heroine  marries  the  man  whom,  in  his  conception  of 
the  story,  he  intended  to  kill  half-way  through  the  book. 

Having  got  thus  far,  he  spends  the  next  week  in  tying 
the  mystery  and  the  characters  into  such  a  knot  that  he 
cannot  see  any  solution  to  the  puzzle,  even  inviting  his 
friends  to  see  if  they  can  manage  it,  and  if  one  sees  a 
glimmer  of  light  he  puts  a  shutter  on  that.  Now,  having 
an  insoluble  situation,  he  spends  the  next  six  months — so 
he  says — in  solving  it. 

He  used  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
walked  ten  miles  every  day  on  the  promenade  deck,  but 
he  found  that  somebody  had  misinformed  him  :  it  was 
four  and  a  half  times  round  the  deck  for  a  mile  instead  of 
three  and  a  half. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  holds  the  record  for  long  distance 
walking  on  the  Atlantic,  or  rather  on  a  ship’s  deck  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic.  On  the  Aquitania  he  averaged 
twenty  miles  a  day  or  a  hundred  miles  in  all.  To 
commemorate  the  event  he  presented  a  platinum  medal 
for  any  passenger  who  equalled  or  beat  his  record. 
Innumerable  passengers  have  started  the  trip  with  a 
firm  determination  to  win  that  medal,  but  so  far,  they 
have  always  walked  their  enthusiasm  off,  for  the  medal 
is  still  on  view  in  its  glass  case  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Aquitania. 

The  first  time  I  met  Dr.  Finley  was  during  the  war 
in  the  Mauretania,  which  ship  was  then,  for  camouflage 
purposes,  known  as  the  Tube  Rose. 

He  was  chief  of  the  Education  Department  of  New 
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York  State,  but  went  out  to  Palestine  with  an  American 
Red  Cross  hospital,  before  America  came  into  the  war. 

He  had  acquired  an  intense  admiration  for  the  British 
Tommy,  whose  mixture  of  grumbling  and  cheerfulness 
amidst  any  surroundings,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  had 
won  his  heart.  Being  a  very  learned  biblical  scholar,  he 
was  attracted  first  of  all  to  the  Palestine  campaign, 
because  he  believed  that  Allenby  was  the  deliverer  of 
the  Holy  Land,  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

Dr.  Finley’s  book,  “  A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine,”  is  purely 
devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  unpremeditated  way 
in  which  General  Allenby  fulfilled  the  prophecies  laid 
down  in  the  scriptures.  For  instance,  through  his  horse 
going  lames,  he  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot,  and  it  was 
prophesied  that  “  the  Deliverer  shall  enter  on  foot.” 

I  lent  “  A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine  ”  to  Nellie  Revell,  who 
discovered  many  other  prophecies  that  Allenby  fulfilled. 

When  Nellie  Revell  crosses  the  Jordan,  she  should  at 
once  be  canonised  as  a  saint  and  St.  Nellie’s  day  should 
be  given  over  to  revelling. 

She  is  one  of  the  few  people  living  who  have  survived  a 
broken  back,  which  she  sustained  when  she  fainted  on 
hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  son,  who  was  killed 
in  the  war.  Except  to  the  theatrical  profession,  she  is 
not  well  known  in  England,  but  in  New  York  everybody 
has  heard  of  Nellie  Revell. 

For  four  years  she  lay  in  a  plaster  cast,  or  as  she  called 
it,  a  Fuller  Construction  Company’s  costume,  at  St. 
Vincent’s  Hospital,  New  York.  She  has  had  so  many 
operations  that  she  has  long  since  lost  count  of  them. 
Since  her  back  was  broken  she  has  suffered  personal 
bereavements,  in  addition  to  her  unspeakable  physical 
agonies,  but  has  one  single  person  amongst  her  numerous 
visitors  ever  heard  a  whimper  or  a  groan  from  Nellie  ? 
No  ! 

She  is  the  apostle  of  cheerfulness,  in  fact  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  long  since,  that  the  reason  so  many  people 
visit  her  is  that  they  want  cheering  up. 

What  an  exemplification  of  the  triumph  of  the  soul  over 
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the  body,  this  happy  woman  lying  for  years,  able  to  move 
only  her  hands  and  yet  having  the  power  to  bring  bright¬ 
ness  into  other  people's  lives.  When  I  used  to  visit  her 
she  made  me  laugh  when  I  was  at  her  bedside,  but  when 
it  dawned  on  me  afterwards  that  she  was  doomed  to  lie 
there  always  it  gave  me  a  very  different  feeling.  I  will 
try  to  remember  some  of  her  whimsies  which,  it  is  hard  to 
credit,  come  from  a  helpless  woman.  Talking  of  her 
many  operations  she  once  said  : 

“  All  of  America’s  foremost  bone-crackers  have  made 
pilgrimages  to  my  back,  until  I  feel  like  the  spinal  stopping 
place.” 

When  Dr.  Lorenz,  the  great  Austrian  surgeon,  exam¬ 
ined  her,  he  said  that  the  vibrations  produced  by  laughter 
or  sneezing  disturbed  the  solidification  of  the  affected 
vertebrae,  and  that  she  must  abstain  from  both. 

“  That  means,”  said  Nellie,  ”  that  anyone  with  designs 
on  my  life  simply  has  to  come  in  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  or 
a  funny  story,  and — Curtain  !  ” 

She  wrote  a  poem  that  night,  the  last  verse  of  which 
was : 

“  No  sitting,  no  standing  or  walking,  but  lie  here  rigid  and  still, 

Must  not  laugh,  as  it  jars  me,  and  jarring  is  likely  to  kill ; 

So  back  to  a  sport  coat  of  mortar,  on  a  hard  bed  of  stone, 
cold  and  flat 

My  third  Christmas  in  bed  in  this  harness,  what  on  earth 
have  I  got  to  laugh  at  ?  ” 

Her  description  of  being  put  in  a  plaster  cast  was 
pathetic,  but  her  sense  of  humour  predominated. 

“  The  bed  which  Dr.  Lorenz  prescribed  for  me  was 
of  mortar  and  had  to  be  built  around  a  core,  which  was 
me,  while  the  mixture  was  soft.  When  it  dried  it 
held  me  more  rigidly  than  a  Puritan  conscience.  Even 
Houdini,  who  dropped  in  one  day  when  I  had  a  new 
form-fitter  on,  admitted  that  he  was  nonplussed.  Why 
couldn’t  somebody  have  told  me  it  was  a  hod-carrier  I 
needed  instead  of  a  doctor.  Thank  heaven  they  didn’t 
call  a  strike  with  the  job  half-finished,  leaving  me  sus¬ 
pended  just  after  getting  the  corner  stone  laid.  I  hope 
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I  have  given  you  a  concrete  description  of  what  I  had  to 
go  through.” 

One  day  when  I  was  visiting  Nellie,  a  lady  of  the 
vinegary  type  had  called  on  her,  and  Nellie  introduced 
me.  It  appeared  that  she  represented  a  society  for  the 
reformation  of  chorus  girls,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

“  Miss  Re  veil,”  she  said,  “  you  were  once  on  the  stage, 
and  you  know  how  the  managers  ask  young  stage  girls 
out  to  dinner  and  lead  them  astray.  You  must  have 
gone  through  that  temptation  too.” 

“  Me  !  ”  said  Nellie,  “  No  !  gosh  dam  them,  the 
managers  I  used  to  work  for  were  too  darned  mean  to 
give  me  a  chance.” 

During  all  her  troubles  Nellie  has  earned  her  own  living 
by  writing.  Everybody  should  read  “  Right  off  the 
Chest it  was  written  with  her  chest  as  her  desk.  The 
last  words  of  her  book,  which  is  chock  full  of  humour, 
reads  : 

“  If  the  history  of  my  fight  and  recovery  brings  a  ray 
of  hope  or  a  smile  to  even  one  discouraged  sufferer,  I 
shall  not  begrudge  all  it  cost  me  to  get  the  story.” 

President  Coolidge  wrote  of  Nellie  Re  veil : 

“  Her  fine  spirit,  patience  and  fortitude  have  made  her 
a  beautiful  example  to  all  of  us,  and  she  is  entitled  to 
the  affectionate  interest  of  the  entire  world.” 


Chapter  XX  The  Disarmament  Conference  ;  Great 

Reception  to  Admiral  Lord  Beatty, 
Earl  Balfour  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil 

WHEN  President  Harding  called  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  there  were  few  people  in 
America  who  had  any  faith  in  it  or  any  hope 
that  definite  results  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Warren  Harding  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  very 
strong  man,  he  was  a  very  good  man,  but  not  a  statesman 
of  the  calibre  and  experience  necessary  to  dominate  such 
a  gathering  of  international  representatives,  all  of  whom 
had  so  much  at  stake. 

I  used  to  know  Mr.  Harding  before  he  was  elected 
President,  a  position  which  at  that  time  he  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold.  His  picture,  signed  “  With  cordial 
good  wishes,”  hangs  in  my  gallery,  as  do  three  other 
gentlemen  who  were  at  the  Conference — Mr.  Balfour, 
Lord  Beatty  and  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham. 

Lord  Riddell,  proprietor  of  the  News  of  the  World,  then 
a  great  confidant  and  friend  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  went 
over  to  America  in  connection  with  the  conference.  He 
came  on  board  the  Aquitania  with  an  introduction  from 
a  mutual  friend,  and  so  we  became  companions  at  table 
for  the  voyage,  and  a  very  delightful  companion  he  was. 
He  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  information,  and  having 
been  informed  that  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  America 
and  the  Americans,  he  would  hardly  allow  me  to  discuss 
any  other  subject. 

There  was  a  large  party  of  very  representative  Jewish 
gentlemen  on  board,  interested  in  the  Zionist  movement, 
who  were  returning  from  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  a  committee  from  this  party  called  on  me  to  ask 
permission  to  hold  a  Jewish  convention  in  the  main 
dining  saloon,  which  was  very  readily  granted. 
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They  consulted  me  as  to  whom  it  would  be  advisable 
to  ask  to  take  the  chair  and  preside,  there  being  so  many 
prominent  Jews  on  board  not  connected  with  the  Zionist 
party.  I  suggested  that  the  most  prominent  Jew  on 
board  was  Lord  Riddell. 

Now  Lord  Riddell,  who  is  a  native  of  Devonshire,  has 
rather  an  aquiline  face,  which  could  be  mistaken  as 
Jewish.  Being  respectfully  approached  by  the  Zionist 
committee,  he  wondered  why  on  earth  they  chose  him, 
but  consented  to  preside  at  their  meeting. 

I  do  not  often  attend  meetings  or  conventions  on 
board  ship,  but  this  occasion  was  too  good  to  be  missed. 

When  the  time  came  the  saloon  was  crowded,  and 
Fred  Jones  told  Beck,  the  bandmaster,  to  play  the 
Jewish  National  Anthem  to  open  the  proceedings.  He 
came  down  to  inform  me  he  did  not  know  the  Jewish 
National  Anthem.  I  told  him  it  was  the  same  tune  as 
Hymn  215  ;  so  Beck,  being  a  heathen  and  not  knowing 
any  better,  solemnly  struck  up  “  The  Church’s  one 
foundation,”  to  the  astonishment  of  the  many  Christians 
who  had  gathered  to  hear  the  speeches. 

After  everybody  was  seated,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  with  a 
beard  like  Aaron’s,  arose  from  his  chair  to  introduce 
Lord  Riddell.  He  commenced  by  saying  that  they  had 
just  returned  from  Jerusalem,  and  how  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  was  flourishing,  thanks  to  that  greatest  of  all  living 
statesmen,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  of  England. 

After  eulogising  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  most  flowery 
rhetoric,  he  finally  said  :  “  And  if  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  a 
Christian,  has  been  the  greatest  friend  to  Jewry,  who  has 
been  the  greatest  friend  to  Balfour  ?  ”  And  then  with 
a  dramatic  flourish  he  turned  to  point  at  Lord  Riddell, 
saying  :  “  There  he  sits,  a  Jew  ;  Lord  Riddell.”  After 
a  pause  for  effect,  he  continued  :  “  Gentlemen,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  your  chairman.” 

The  look  on  Lord  Riddell’s  face  would  be  worth  a  pound 
a  second  on  the  movies ;  it  registered  astonishment, 
alarm,  consternation,  indignation  and  every  other  feeling 
that  movie  stars  are  paid  so  handsomely  to  produce. 
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“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  he  stammered  in  reply. 
“  Whilst  I  have  taken  very  great  interest  in  the  Zionist 
movement,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere, 
for  whilst  I  have  every  admiration  for  the  Jewish  nation, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not  a  Jew.” 

Everybody  roared  with  laughter  except  the  old  rabbi, 
with  whom  I  had  a  stormy  five  minutes  after  the  meeting. 
I  lied  earnestly  to  him,  saying  that  I  always  thought 
Lord  Riddell  was  Lord  Reading’s  cousin,  and  that  as  he 
was  always  talking  about  the  Zionist  movement  at  table 
I  never  dreamt  he  wasn’t  a  Jew. 

If  Lord  Riddell  ever  reads  this  book,  it  will  be  the 
first  information  he  has  had  as  to  why  he  was  asked  to 
preside  at  a  Jewish  convention  but,  loving  a  joke  as  he 
does,  I  know  I  will  be  forgiven. 

He  was  written  up  in  New  York  as  the  man  who  owned 
a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  three  millions  ! 

Although  the  United  States  has  a  population  twice 
that  of  Great  Britain,  such  a  great  circulation  of  any 
one  paper  is  unknown.  The  distances  are  too  great ; 
whereas  one  can  have  any  London  paper  on  the  breakfast 
table  in  almost  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  America 
distance  makes  it  impossible.  For  instance,  a  New  York 
morning  paper  in  San  Francisco  would  be  nearly  a  week 
old. 

Admiral  Lord  Beatty,  although  not  officially  invited 
to  America  to  attend  the  Disarmament  Conference,  was 
present.  He  was  nominally  a  guest  of  the  American 
Legion. 

There  was  a  vast  crowd  of  people  to  see  him  off  at 
Southampton,  and  much  cheering  re-echoed  over  the 
water  as  the  Aquitania,  with  her  band  merrily  playing 
and  her  flags  gaily  streaming,  slowly  steamed  away  from 
the  pier. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  Campania,  H.M.S. 
Drake,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
came  over  to  New  York  on  an  official  visit,  the  occasion 
being  the  Hudson  Fulton  celebrations. 

Lord  Beatty  at  that  time  was  a  Commander  R.N.  and 
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“  Number  One  ”  on  that  ship.  The  Drake  berthed  at 
the  Cunard  dock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier  from  the 
Campania. 

One  evening  a  ball  was  held  on  the  Drake,  the  whole 
of  her  deck  being  covered  in  by  awnings  and  decorated 
in  the  usual  way  they  do  those  things  in  the  senior 
Service.  The  supper,  to  which  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  in  America  were  invited,  was  given  on 
the  Campania,  and  it  was  there  that  Beatty  met  his 
future  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Marshall 
Field  of  Chicago.  I  remember  him  quite  well  at  that 
time,  little  thinking  that  he  would  one  day  become  the 
hero  of  his  country  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Disarmament  Conference,  Lady 
Beatty  was  on  the  Aquitania  with  him  and  also  his  son, 
young  Peter.  Soon  after  we  left,  his  Naval  Secretary, 
Paymaster  Captain  Spickernel,  came  down  to  see  me 
about  a  few  details  and  promised  to  look  in  again  before 
dinner,  which  he  did,  and  to  my  delight  brought  Lord 
Beatty  down  with  him. 

My  previous  experiences  with  admirals  were  not  always 
pleasant  ones,  neither  were  any  of  them  like  Lord  Beatty, 
who  has  that  rare  faculty  of  putting  you  at  your  ease 
at  once  ;  I  can  imagine  him  making  you  feel  pretty 
uneasy,  too,  if  he  so  wished. 

He  asked  me  what  I  was  during  the  war,  and  became 
very  interested  in  an  account  of  the  East  African  naval 
operations.  I  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  maps  and  plans, 
to  give  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  fight  which 
successfully  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Konigsberg, 
also  our  methods  of  maintaining  a  close  blockade,  of 
which  there  has  been  no  precedent,  so  far  as  the  use 
of  modern  ships  aie  concerned.  The  last  blockade  of 
this  kind  in  history  was  that  maintained  by  the  North 
against  the  South  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  of  Lord  Beatty’s  visits  to 
my  quarters  ;  both  he  and  Captain  Spickernel  would  drop 
in  any  time,  especially  after  dinner.  The  Admiral 
usually  went  to  bed  fairly  early  and  was  a  very  early 
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riser  in  the  morning,  when  he  always  spent  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  gymnasium,  strenuously  exercising  before 
breakfast ;  he  believed  it  was  important  that  every  man 
should  keep  fit  and  well. 

I  introduced  many  people,  who  were  always  proud  and 
delighted  to  meet  him,  and  he  never  seemed  to  grow 
tired  of  answering  their  questions,  sometimes  extremely 
foolish  ones,  regarding  the  work  of  the  British  Navy 
during  the  year. 

One  evening,  with  a  walking-stick  as  a  pointer,  my 
carpet  as  the  North  Sea,  and  the  sofa  leg  as  the  Peninsula 
of  Jutland,  he  went  through  the  whole  battle  with  the 
German  High  Sea  Fleet  over  again.  As  a  sailorman,  I 
thought  I  had  a  pretty  fair  conception  of  what  took 
place  on  that  memorable  occasion  ;  but  after  I  saw 
Lord  Beatty’s  graphic  description  I  realised  my  ideas 
had  been  all  wrong. 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  who  won 
the  battle  ?  ”  an  American  gentleman  asked. 

“  The  Germans  received  some  battering,  and  so  did 
we  ;  they  would  not  stand  up  to  us,  but  ran  to  their 
ports  like  a  lot  of  damned  cowardly  dogs ;  there  is  not 
much  doubt  as  to  who  won.  They  never  dared  to  come 
out  again  until  they  surrendered  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,” 
replied  Lord  Beatty. 

The  Admiral’s  description  of  the  German  surrender 
was  tinged  with  sympathy  towards  the  enemy  admiral, 
to  whom  was  consigned  that  mighty  unpleasant  task. 
Everybody  has  read  all  about  the  official  part  of  it,  but 
Beatty  told  us  some  of  the  more  intimate  details  in  his 
dealings  with  the  enemy  officers.  After  the  German  vessels 
had  struck  their  flags  they  were  ordered  to  hoist  them 
again  under  the  British  ensign ;  a  signal  was  then  made 
from  Beatty’s  flagship  for  the  German  admiral  to  repair 
on  board  immediately.  He  replied  that,  as  Germany  was 
now  a  republic,  he  would  be  obliged  to  bring  off  with  him  a 
committee  of  seamen  ratings  to  negotiate  the  surrender. 

Beatty  would  not  consider  this,  his  reply  being  :  “I 
only  deal  with  admirals.” 
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The  terms  of  surrender  had  been  arranged  and  agreed 
to  at  the  armistice  meeting  in  the  Forest  of  Compiegne, 
but  for  formality’s  sake,  when  the  German  admiral  came 
into  Beatty’s  room  on  the  flagship,  he  was  handed  the 
document  to  read  before  he  placed  his  signature  on  it. 

When  he  took  a  pen  to  sign,  his  hand  trembled  so 
much  that  he  could  not  write ;  in  fact  it  was  five  minutes 
before  he  could  write  his  signature,  and  then  only  after 
Beatty  had  lent  him  a  very  thick-handled  fountain 
pen. 

All  our  passengers  wanted  Lord  Beatty  to  preside  at 
the  ship's  concert,  so  that  they  might  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  speak,  but  he  would  not  accept  the 
invitation,  claiming  that  he  was  a  very  bad  orator.  After 
the  chairman  had  finished  his  appeal  for  contributions 
to  the  seamen’s  charities,  however,  much  to  everybody’s 
surprise  and  delight,  the  Admiral  stood  up  and  with  a 
breezy  speech  proved  that  he  could  talk  as  well  as  fight. 
In  adding  his  appeal  to  the  chairman’s  he  told  of  how 
the  Merchant  Service  had  provided  the  Navy  with  so 
many  excellent  officers  through  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
many  of  whom  he  had  placed  on  his  staff,  how 
magnificently  the  merchantmen  had  carried  on  during 
the  war  and  how,  without  them,  the  Allied  cause  would 
have  been  lost. 

Venizelos,  the  Greek  statesman,  was  also  a  passenger 
on  the  Aquitania,  having  crossed  with  us  many  times 
previously.  He  always  seems  a  very  reserved  man, 
speaking  to  nobody  during  the  voyage  except  his  staff, 
or  whoever  the  people  are  who  generally  travel  with 
him  ;  perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  English  is 
not  good. 

He  is  an  elderly  man  with  a  grey  beard,  his  figure 
being  slight  and  himself  active,  even  sprightly.  Although 
somewhat  near-sighted  his  eyes  are  very  cold  and  pene¬ 
trating,  perhaps  somewhat  cruel.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  is  worshipped  as  a  great  hero  by  the  pro¬ 
letariat  of  Greece.  He  is  hailed  as  a  prime  benefactor 
of  his  country,  and  as  the  man  who  doubled  the  size  of 
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Greece.  He  was  very  pro-Ally  during  the  war  and  did 
his  best  to  bring  his  country  into  the  conflict,  for  which 
reason  he  is  shown  a  great  deal  of  official  respect  and 
courtesy  wherever  he  goes. 

As  the  Aquitania  steamed  up  the  Bay  of  New  York 
she  was  met  by  an  escort  of  twelve  destroyers,  who  fired 
a  salute  from  their  guns,  in  honour  of  Lord  Beatty. 
Overhead  an  escort  of  aeroplanes  greeted  the  Admiral, 
whirling  round  and  round  in  great  circles,  and  doing 
some  very  wonderful  evolutions  both  individually  and 
in  formation. 

From  Fort  Wadsworth,  as  the  ship  came  to  anchor  in 
quarantine,  yet  another  salute  thundered  out  from  the 
guns  of  the  coastguard  artillery. 

The  city’s  official  boat.  Mayor  Hylan,  came  down  the 
harbour  with  bands  playing,  smothered  in  Greek  flags, 
and  Greeks  were  packed  on  her  two  decks  like  sardines 
in  a  tin. 

These  Greeks,  who  thought  all  this  firing  of  guns  and 
escorts  of  destroyers  and  aeroplanes  was  to  welcome 
Venizelos,  just  yelled  their  heads  off  and  shouted  for 
their  hero  to  appear.  Venizelos  bobbed  his  head  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  beamed  on  his  compatriots, 
who  when  they  saw  him  were  delirious  with  joy.  He 
had  hardly  left  the  rail  when  more  screams  for  Venizelos 
rent  the  air,  and  again  he  beamed  and  bobbed.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  would  have  been  going 
on  until  now  if  the  boat  had  not  been  ordered  away,  to 
allow  the  U.S.  Navy  tender  to  come  alongside. 

Lord  Beatty  had  been  watching  this  scene  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusement,  but  when  he  recognised  Admiral 
Rodman  on  the  Navy  tender  he  asked  me  to  go  down 
to  the  gangway  with  Captain  Spickernel  to  receive  him. 

I  brought  Admiral  Rodman  up  to  Beatty,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of  his  suite.  When  the 
American  admiral  saw  his  old  C.-in-C.  his  face  lit  up 
with  so  much  pleasure  and  affection  that,  as  he  eagerly 
went  forward  to  greet  him,  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
put  his  arms  round  Beatty,  but  he  checked  himself, 
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saluted,  and  said  :  "  1.  again  put  myself  under  your 
command,  sir.” 

Willi  Admiral  Rodman  came  oilier  naval  and  military 
dignitaries,  also  Lady  Beatty’s  nephew,  young  Marshall 
Field,  who  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Admiral. 

Whilst  the  Admiral's  reception  was  in  progress  his 
baggage  was  being  transferred  to  the  tender,  and  as 
soon  as  all  was  ready  the  party  disembarked  from  the 
ship,  the  band  on  the  tender  striking  up  ”  (iod  save  the 
King.” 

The  American  Hag  was  hauled  down  from  the  tender’s 
peak,  and  the  British,  hoisted  in  its  place,  Beatty's  (lag 
being  hoisted  to  the  main.  This  was  a  very  graceful  act 
on  Rodman’s  part,  recognising  not  nationality,  for  this 
ceremony  would  have  been  wrong,  but  the  fact  that  a 
senior  admiral  of  the  same  fleet  had  come  on  board. 
There  was  a  small  army  of  photographers  and.  movie 
camera  men,  who,  in  order  to  gel  Lord  Beatty's  picture, 
climbed  ropes  and  ladders  and  perched  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  dangerous  positions,  it  is  a  wonder  some  of 
them  were  not  injured  or  drowned  in  the  confusion. 

An  amusing  incident  now  took  place;  the  captain  of 
the  tender  sang  out  to  the  man  on  the  bow  rope  to  let 
go,  but  (his  gentleman  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  was 
not  going  to  be  hurried  by  anybody.  He  carefully 
knocked  out  the  ”  fag,”  which  he  placed  behind  his  ear, 
and  it  took  him  so  long  to  cast  the  rope  adrift  that 
instead  of  the  tender’s  bow  swinging  out,  so  that  she 
could  steam  away,  the  stern  swung  out,  causing  the  bow 
to  scrape  along  the  Ai/uilunia':.  side.  Ihe  lender,  then 
being  somewhat  out  of  control,  crashed  into  the  quaran¬ 
tine  doctor’s  tender,  which  was  waiting  to  get  to  the 
gangway,  sweeping  it  away  on  to  the  mail  lender  astern 
of  that;  the  customs  tender  also  became  involved,  and 
there  was  a  general  and  very  thorough  mix  up,  which 
took  some  time  to  be  straightened  out. 

1  noticed  Beatty  looking  at  the  man  on  the  bow  rope, 
and  I  was  sure  he  was  saying  to  himself  :  “111  had  you 
on  my  ship,  you  would  be  keelhauled.” 
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Lord  Beatty  admired  the  discipline  on  the  Aqui- 
tania,  which  he  characterised  as  being  a  willing 
discipline,  the  best  kind  of  all.  He  thought  our  men 
were  of  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency.  I  got  Mrs. 
Dewhurst — the  stewardess  who  was  in  my  boat  on 
the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  Laconia — to  come  down 
into  my  cabin,  and  she  told  the  Admiral  her  story  of  the 
Lusitania  disaster  and  also  of  the  Laconia.  She  was 
very  bashful  before  so  great  a  personage,  but  after  she 
had  gone  Lord  Beatty  said  :  "  Who  would  think  that 
such  a  frail  little  woman  would  have  so  much  pluck.” 
He  was  very  surprised  to  hear  that  she  had  received 
no  decoration. 

Arriving  at  the  Battery,  Lord  Beatty  drove  slowly  in 
an  open  motor-car  through  the  vast  throngs  of  people 
who  had  gathered  to  welcome  him,  up  Broadway  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  a  civic  reception  awaited  him.  I  heard 
Police  Commissioner  Enright  say  that  of  all  the  foreign 
notabilities  who  had  ever  visited  New  York,  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  received  the  frenzied  welcome  accorded 
to  Admiral  Beatty. 

Beatty  in  naval  uniform  is  about  the  best-looking 
thing  out  of  a  bandbox.  There  never  was  a  smaiter- 
looking  officer,  unless  it  be  his  secretary,  Captain 
Spickcrnel,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  seen  in  America,  was 
promptly  nicknamed  "  Captain  Spick-and-span.” 

Many  Americans  used  to  pronounce  the  Admiral’s 
name  Bee-atty,  but  I  have  not  heard  them  doing  so 
since  his  visit.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  at  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  said  that  Beatty  looked  very 
agitated  when  it  was  agreed  that  England  and  America 
should  have  an  equal  number  of  battleships — eight  each 
was  the  decision  ;  but  if  ever  they  are  used  in  anger  it 
will  not  be  against  each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  Disarmament  Conference  was  over  Mr. 
Balfour  hastened  back  to  England  by  the  Aquitania.  It 
had  been,  of  all  international  conferences  since  the  war, 
the  one  outstanding  congress  at  which  tangible  results 
had  been  attained.  All  who  attended  the  many  sessions 
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that  were  held  agreed  that  the  Conference  had  been 
dominated  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  that  he  had  achieved  a 
great  personal  triumph  ;  this  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Press  throughout  the  United  States.  As  far  as  we 
in  England  are  concerned,  high  as  our  taxation  is  at 
present,  it  would  have  been  even  higher  had  not  the 
maritime  nations  at  the  Washington  Conference  agreed 
to  cease  the  competitive  building  of  warships. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  very  tired  when  he  got  on  board  the 
ship,  and  had  a  complete  rest  for  the  first  two  days,  but 
after  that  he  was  up  and  about  with  his  usual  activity. 

What  with  visitors,  and  the  preparation  of  his  report, 
he  was  kept  pretty  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

I  did  not  care  to  ask  him  to  preside  at  our  usual  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  everybody  was  so  eager  to  hear  him  speak 
that,  to  satisfy  public  clamour,  I  approached  him  very 
apologetically,  never  expecting  he  would  consent. 

To  my  surprise  and  pleasure  Mr.  Balfour  said  at  once 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  chair,  but  that 
I  would  have  to  tell  him  what  he  was  to  say,  as  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  objects  that  we  were  working  for. 

The  concert  was  fixed  for  the  same  evening  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  at  five  minutes  to  nine  I  got  rather  anxious, 
but  just  on  time  he  came  into  my  room,  saying  :  “  Is  it 
time  to  go  up  yet  ?  ”  and  we  proceeded  to  the  lounge 
and  opened  the  concert.  So  far,  he  knew  nothing  about 
what  to  say,  but  I  always  sat  next  to  the  chairman  at 
these  functions,  and  whilst  the  orchestra  were  playing 
the  opening  overture  I  was  able  rapidly  to  run  over  a 
few  details  of  the  objects  of  the  concert  to  him,  but  I  felt 
quite  sure  he  would  make  a  mess  of  things. 

We  generally  had  brilliant  concerts  in  the  Aquitania, 
nearly  all  of  the  best-known  artistes  in  the  world  have 
performed  on  her  stage.  I  think  Alice  Lloyd  was  singing 
on  this  occasion  ;  she  has  sung  so  often  for  us  that  I 
am  not  quite  sure  if  this  was  one  of  the  times,  but 
I  remember  it  was  quite  a  good  show. 

When  Mr.  Balfour  got  up  to  speak  I  soon  knew  that 
there  was  no  need  to  have  worried  about  him  being 
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familiar  with  his  subject.  He  spoke  so  fluently  on  the 
matters  concerning  the  charities  we  were  interested  in 
that  one  would  have  thought  his  sole  interest  in  life  had 
been  the  troubles  and  cares  of  merchant  seamen.  Beyond 
a  few  platitudes  in  regard  to  the  Conference  he  told 
his  audience  nothing  about  it,  and  after  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  their  generosity  he  sat  down  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

But  he  was  not  to  get  away  so  easily,  for  no  sooner 
had  he  resumed  his  seat  +han  up  jumped  a  picturesque 
old  gentleman  from  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  poured  on  the  audience  a 
torrent  of  exuberant  eloquence.  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,” 
he  said,  “  we  have  just  listened  to  Mr.  Balfour,  but 
Mr.  Balfour  has  not  told  you  what  he  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  through  his  great  ability  and 
statesmanship,  at  the  Washington  Conference ;  there  has 
been  bestowed  on  mankind  the  greatest  benefit  that  has 
blessed  this  poor  war-torn  world  since  that  terrible  year 
of  1914,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  went  mad.  The 
day  will  come  when,  at  the  fireside  in  every  home  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  the  State  of  California,  the  children 
will  be  taught  to  bless  the  name  of  Balfour. 

“  It  has  been  the  ambition  and  life-work  of  untold 
numbers  of  right-thinking  statesman,  but  this  is  the  first 
time,  down  through  the  ages  that  nations  have  peace¬ 
fully  agreed  to  reduce  their  armaments,  their  implements 
and  weapons  of  war,  and  Mr.  Balfour  will  go  down  to 
history  as  the  man  who  accomplished  this  epoch-making 
purpose.” 

The  Senator  was  certainly  a  gifted  orator,  and  he 
continued  in  an  impassioned  speech  which  roused  every¬ 
body  to  a  great  pitch  of  excitement  ;  in  concluding  he 
addressed  Mr.  Balfour,  saying :  “  And  now,  sir,  God 
bless  you  !  will  you  -please  tell  these  people  the  half  of 
what  you  have  done  ?  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  A.  J.  was  very  much  affected, 
for  the  Senator  spoke  right  from  his  heart,  and  from 
previous  talks  with  him,  I  know  that  whilst  at  the 
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Conference,  which  he  had  also  attended,  he  had  formed 
an  intense  admiration  for  Mr.  Balfour. 

In  his  reply  A.  J.  thanked  the  Senator  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  speech  in  which  he  told  us  all  about  the 
results  which  had  been  aimed  at,  and  those  which  had 
been  achieved. 

I  had  previously  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Balfour's 
address  taken  down  verbatim  in  shorthand,  in  which  his 
own  private  secretary  assisted  me.  It  was  a  tremendous 
speech,  but  before  the  concert  was  finished,  we  had  it 
all  down  ready  for  his  approval,  and  as  soon  as  that  was 
obtained  off  it  went  over  the  wireless.  In  that  way 
the  first  announcement  to  the  British  public  of  the 
Washington  Conference  results  came  from  the  Aquitania, 
instead  of,  as  was  planned,  from  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech, 
which  he  intended  to  make  at  the  home-coming  banquet, 
given  to  him  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  following  morning  every  paper  in  England  had 
Balfour’s  speech  as  a  leading  article,  which  was  also  great 
publicity  for  the  Aquitania. 

I  had  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  Cunard 
Company  and  another  from  the  Associated  Press,  for 
wirelessing  the  message  through,  and  was  informed  that  it 
was  the  longest  radiogram  that  had  ever  been  dispatched. 

Probably  the  Disarmament  Conference  was  Mr. 
Balfour’s  greatest  personal  triumph.  The  King  met  him 
at  Waterloo  station,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of 
“  Knight  of  the  Garter.” 

In  appearance  Lord  Balfour  looks  genial,  but  one  could 
hardly  describe  him  as  a  very  affable  man. 

One  would  never  suspect  him  of  being  much  of  an 
athlete,  but  I  remember  watching  him  play  tennis  on  the 
Riviera  just  before  the  war,  and  he  played  a  very  fine 
game  indeed.  In  the  golf  house  at  Welbeck  there  is  a 
ball,  in  a  glass  case,  with  which  A.  J.  did  the  first  hole 
in  one.  As  this  hole  is  over  two  hundred  yards  it  was  a 
great  feat,  so  underneath  is  writing,  in  many  hands, 
“  Liar,”  “  Liar,”  but  I  would  rather  believe  Lord  Balfour 
than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  case  like  this. 
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Mr.  Balfour  was  accompanied  by  another  member  of 
the  Conference,  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  Lady  Lee  was  with  him. 

Lord  Lee  is  a  very  good-looking  man,  democratic  and 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  meet,  and  so  also  is  Lady  Lee, 
to  whom  he  is  so  devoted.  He  will  always  be  remembered, 
apart  from  his  great  activities  in  the  war,  as  the  donor 
to  the  nation  of  Chequers  to  be  a  country  residence  of 
the  Prime  Minister  holding  office,  for  all  time.  I  am  a 
humble  neighbour  of  his,  and  in  our  district  in  Hampshire 
he  is  exceedingly  popular. 

He  was  once  in  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  retiring  as 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  Military  Attache  to 
the  American  Army.  He  is  a  widely  travelled  man, 
having  been  all  over  the  world. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Balfour’s  crossing,  his  cousin. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  went  over  to  America  to  receive  the 
Carnegie  Peace  prize,  which  was  awarded  to  him  for  his 
work  as  President  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  a 
great  privilege,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  Lord  Robert,  for  being  a  firm  believer 
in  the  League,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  about 
its  aims  and  accomplishments.  I  had  not  the  faintest 
idea,  until  my  hours  of  talk  with  his  Lordship,  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  the  League  has  already 
done,  and  is  still  doing. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  besides  settling  some  scores 
of  disputes,  the  League  of  Nations  had  already  prevented 
seven  wars. 

One  afternoon,  Lord  Robert  invited  all  the  saloon 
passengers  to  a  discussion  on  the  League  and  the 
Protocol.  After  a  short  address,  in  explanation  of 
what  it  stood  for,  he  invited  questions  from  anybody, 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  answer,  and  offered  to 
explain  any  point  which  any  member  of  the  audience 
did  not  understand. 

Lord  Robert  was  taking  on  a  big  task,  when  he  made 
this  offer,  and  he  soon  realised  it.  In  his  audience  were 
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statesmen,  lawyers,  scholars,  men  of  large  business 
interests,  etc.,  mostly  from  America,  the  one  power  that 
frowned  on  the  League  of  Nations.  He  had  questions 
fired  at  him  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  the  one  fact  they 
all  tried  to  pin  Lord  Robert  down  on  was  that  if  America 
joined  the  League  of  Nations,  would  it  not  be  possible 
that,  in  the  event  of  two  members  of  the  League,  for 
instance  two  of  the  Balkan  states,  refusing  to  obey  the 
League’s  mandate,  she  would  have  to  send  soldiers  and 
sacrifice  American  lives  in  a  dispute  with  which  she  had 
no  interest  or  concern. 

Lord  Robert  satisfied  the  Americans  on  this  vexed 
point,  and,  besides,  allayed  the  doubts  of  questioners  from 
other  countries.  Without  wishing  to  flatter,  he  upheld 
the  League  against  all  the  formidable  opposition  that  was 
arrayed  against  him,  most  of  it  being  rather  to  draw  out 
information  than  real  opposition. 

After  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of 
debates,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  audience  rose 
and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
which  was  cordially  agreed  to.  A  resolution  was  then 
put  “  That  this  audience  considers  the  League  of  Nations 
the  greatest  movement  towards  the  world’s  peace  that 
has  yet  been  devised,”  The  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Like  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Robert  is  not  a  man  who  is  very 
particular  about  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  like  all  the 
Cecil  family,  he  has  the  scholar’s  stoop,  also  like  so  many 
members  of  that  family,  he  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
life  to  his  country’s  service. 

He  has  a  brilliant  mind,  and  to  be  in  his  company  is  a 
delight  and  also  an  intellectual  treat. 

I  was  very  sorry  when  the  voyage  was  over,  and  shall 
always  feel  better,  and,  I  hope  a  little  wiser  for  having  met 
him.  His  inscribed  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
in  my  very  distinguished  gallery  ;  he  hangs  between  Lord 
Balfour  and  Lord  Beatty. 
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The  Visit  of  Papyrus  to  America 


WHEN  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  gentleman  associated 
with  Major  Belmont  in  the  management  of 
Belmont  Park,  New  York,  saw  Papyrus,  the 
Derby  winner  of  1923,  beaten  by  a  short  head  at  Don¬ 
caster  in  the  St.  Leger,  it  struck  him  that  he  was  a  very 
game  little  horse. 

He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  fine  idea  if  he  could 
persuade  the  owner  to  send  the  horse  over  to  the  States 
and  race  him  against  the  American  crack  three-year-olds. 
He  procured  an  introduction  to  the  owner,  Mr.  Ben 
Irish,  and  made  the  proposition,  stating  that  he  would 
give  a  guarantee  that,  win  or  lose,  he  would  not  be  out 
of  pocket. 

Mr.  lien  Irish  did  not  like  the  idea  at  all,  but  promised 
to  consult  his  trainer,  Mr.  Basil  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Jarvis  thought  it  was  a  very  unwise  proposition 
to  run  the  risk  of  taking  such  a  valuable  horse  out  of 
England,  especially  across  the  Atlantic,  at  that  time  of 
year.  However,  Mrs.  Ben  Irish  was  keen  on  going  to  the 
States,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  accept  the  challenge. 
The  conditions  under  which  Papyrus  went  to  America 
were  that  he  was  to  run  a  match  with  any  American 
three-year-old  at  Belmont  Park  on  October  10th. 

The  Bloodstock  Transportation  Company’s  officials 
looked  at  various  ships,  but  the  Aquilania  was  the  only 
ship  where  sufficient  space  could  be  found  and  where  a 
loose-box  could  be  built,  the  height  and  size  required. 

This  may  sound  rather  strange  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  a  clause  in 
which  makes  it  illegal  to  house,  or  accommodate,  cattle, 
horses,  inules,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats  or  other  similar 
animals  over  any  accommodation  occupied  by  passengers 
or  crew. 
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After  the  stable  for  the  horse  was  built,  it  was  padded 
with  air-cushions  to  prevent  Papyrus  from  being  injured 
by  any  movement  of  the  ship,  for  it  is  literally  true  that 
he  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  The  stable  floor  was 
corrugated  with  wooden  battens,  to  enable  the  horse  to 
keep  his  feet  if  the  ship  rolled. 

Papyrus  came  on  board  on  the  morning  before  sailing, the 
Southern  Railway  Company’s  horse-brow  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  This  brow  (gangway)  is  quite  historical,  all 
the  horses  that  went  to  the  South  African  War  used  it, 
and  also  to  the  Great  War.  Many  other  famous  race¬ 
horses  have  also  scrambled  along  its  planks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Irish  were  on  the  quay  to  see  the 
embarkation  of  Papyrus,  and  afterwards  came  on  board 
to  see  him  comfortably  bedded  down  ;  the  embarkation 
was  accomplished  without  a  hitch.  Unfortunately  that 
evening  at  the  South-Western  Hotel,  Mr.  Irish  was  taken 
ill,  and  his  doctor  would  not  allow  him  to  sail,  so  Mrs. 
Irish,  much  to  her  disappointment,  did  not  get  to  America 
after  all.  Steve  Donoghue,  who  was  to  ride  Papyrus, 
could  not  get  away  in  the  Aquitania,  but  sailed  in  the 
Olympic  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Basil  Jarvis  embarked  with  Mr.  Pride  Jones, 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  staff  of  stable  boys  and  a  blacksmith 
named  Dawe.  This  last  man  was  a  comical  character, 
and  the  ship’s  crew  promptly  named  him  Blackie  Dawe, 
which  name  followed  him  in  America,  after  he  left  the 
ship,  where  the  Press  made  a  good  deal  of  funny  copy  out 
of  Blackie.  For  a  companion,  Papyrus  had  another 
horse,  called  Bar  Gold,  but  as  is  very  often  the  case  with 
a  lady’s  companion  or  maid,  poor  Bar  Gold  was  seasick 
nearly  all  the  way,  so  was  not  much  of  a  companion. 
Nearly  all  animals  are  liable  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness  ; 
in  the  case  of  horses,  cattle  and  other  grazing  animals, 
it  takes  the  form  of  the  “  gapes.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Papyrus  was  a  good  sailor  ;  we  had 
very  severe  weather  nearly  all  the  passage  and  it  was 
astonishing  to  watch  him  swaying  about,  to  counteract 
the  movement  of  the  ship,  like  an  old  salt ;  he  seemed 
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to  enjoy  showing  you  how  he  could  walk  around  his 
stable,  never  mind  how  much  the  ship  was  rolling. 

All  passing  liners  sent  wireless  messages  wishing  him 
every  success,  and  there  were  many  requests  from  both 
the  New  York  and  London  Press  for  news  of  Papyrus. 
I  sent  a  series  of  messages  purporting  to  be  extracts  from 
the  horse’s  diary.  One  that  caused  some  little  amusement 
was  :  “  Monday,  October  ist.  Don’t  like  this  funny  old 
train  as  much  as  I  did,  have  been  in  many  trains  in  my 
time,  but  never  was  in  one  that  rocked  and  jumped  about 
like  this  one  does.  Had  a  peep  through  the  window 
at  old  Bar  Gold  this  morning  ;  there  he  was,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  sliding  and  slithering  all  over  the 
stable  floor  like  a  ruddy  wooden  rocking  horse.” 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  was  down  to  meet  the  ship  on 
arrival,  and  it  was  arranged  to  have  Major  Belmont’s 
motor  horse-van,  which  accommodated  two  horses, 
down  at  the  ship  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  disembark  Papyrus  and  Bar  Gold. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  ship  had  to  lie  star¬ 
board  side  to  the  pier,  the  opposite  side  to  the  stable 
entrance,  it  meant  that  the  horses  had  to  be  taken  over 
two  steel  breakwaters,  about  two  feet  high,  which  only 
left  about  five  feet  head  room  for  them  to  pass  through 
one  door  and  out  of  the  other  of  a  steerage  entrance. 

In  the  morning  a  brow  was  improvised,  and  after  all 
the  arrangements  for  landing  were  examined  by  Basil 
Jarvis  and  Pride  Jones,  first  Bar  Gold  and  then  Papyrus 
was  taken  out  of  the  stable  and  walked  on  shore.  Passing 
through  the  steerage  entrance,  which  was  very  awkward, 
Papyrus  reared,  striking  his  head  very  violently  on  the 
edge  of  an  angle  iron,  which  made  him  very  nervous,  but 
he  walked  down  behind  Bar  Gold  very  quietly  until 
he  arrived  on  the  wharf.  The  Caronia  was  lying  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pier,  and  although  Mr.  Jarvis  had 
previously  asked  them  to  keep  silence,  her  passengers 
started  to  cheer  when  they  saw  the  horses. 

Papyrus  reared,  plunged  and  fought  with  his  stable- 
boy,  and  for  a  minute  it  looked  as  though  both  the  horse 
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and  boy  would  go  over  the  end  of  the  pier  into  the  river, 
but  Mr.  Jarvis  jumped  to  the  stable-boy’s  assistance, 
and  that  accident  was  avoided.  Both  horses  went 
quietly  into  the  van,  and  escorted  by  motor-cycle  traffic 
policemen,  were  conveyed  out  to  Belmont  Park,  where 
Mr.  Cosden  had  kindly  placed  his  racing  stables  at  the 
disposal  of  Basil  Jarvis. 

The  race  was  to  take  place  just  three  weeks  from  the 
date  of  landing. 

Papyrus  was  put  into  training  at  once,  and  during  one 
of  his  gallops,  beat  the  mile  record  on  the  Belmont  track, 
held  by  Man-of-War. 

American  race-tracks  are  not  on  turf,  as  in  England, 
they  are  composed  of  loose  soil  with  a  hard  surface 
underneath,  so  that  the  going  was  entirely  new  to 
Papyrus. 

The  weather  was  very  dry,  and  the  horse  was  showing 
such  good  form  that  Basil  Jarvis  had  a  very  good  opinion 
of  his  chances.  Papyrus  became  favourite  in  the  betting 
and  Admiral  Grayson’s  horse,  My  Own,  was  hastily 
brought  to  New  York  from  Kentucky,  as  it  was  thought 
that  Mr.  Sinclair’s  Zev,  the  original  horse  chosen,  would 
have  no  chance  on  the  dry  going. 

The  Aquitania  made  a  round  trip  to  England  and  back 
just  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  day  before  the  race. 

The  Aquitania  s  volunteer  military  band  had  been 
asked  to  play  at  Belmont  Park  for  the  occasion,  and  two 
boxes  had  been  reserved  for  Sir  James  Charles  and  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  Our  band  played  so  well  that  day 
that  it  has  been  in  continual  request  at  public  functions 
in  America  ever  since. 

Basil  Jarvis  and  Pride  Jones  met  us  when  the  ship 
docked,  they  were  both  in  good  spirits  and  full  of  buck 
and  confidence  ;  Basil  thought  that,  if  the  weather  held, 
the  race  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  asked  Fred  Jones 
and  me  to  come  down  to  Belmont  in  the  morning,  as  he 
jokingly  said,  so  that  they  might  have  a  bit  of  England 
around.  We  all  four  went  to  dinner  that  night  at 
the  Canadian  Club,  which  has  its  premises  in  the  Belmont 
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Hotel  in  Forty-second  Street,  and  afterwards  we  went 
to  a  theatre. 

Coming  out  from  the  play,  we  found  it  raining  hard, 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  weather  was  going  to  continue 
wet ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  poured  with  rain  all  night 
through,  and  was  still  raining  hard  as  Fred  Jones  and  I 
motored  down  to  Belmont  Park  in  the  morning. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cosden’s  stables,  things  did  not 
look  so  bright.  Basil  advised  us  to  lay  off  our  bets. 
This  we  refused  to  do  out  of  sheer  patriotism,  but  it 
was  very  foolish  not  to  have  done  so,  when  we  had  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  inside  knowledge. 

The  course  was  a  quagmire,  quite  different  to  what 
is  known  in  England  as  soft  going  on  turf ;  this  was  just 
plain  unadulterated  soft,  greasy,  black  mud. 

During  the  morning  some  American  trainers  called  on 
Basil  Jarvis,  and  knowing  he  had  no  previous  experience 
of  the  conditions  now  prevailing,  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  put  calked  (sharpened)  shoes  on  Papyrus. 

All  American  horses  are  trained  to  wear  calked  shoes  in 
wet  weather,  but  Papyrus  had  never  had  them  on  in  his 
life  before. 

Basil  consulted  Pride  Jones,  and  after  thinking  the 
matter  over,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  risk 
changing  Papyrus’  plates. 

Earle  Sande,  Zev’s  jockey,  came  in  and  discussed  the 
race  with  Steve  Donoghue,  who  claimed  that  a  match 
should  open  with  a  walk  up  start.  Sande  claimed  that 
he  had  had  no  experience  with  walk-up  starts,  whereupon 
it  was  agreed  that  Donoghue  would  take  no  advantage 
of  the  start. 

After  luncheon  we  went  to  our  box,  where  we  found 
Sir  James  and  some  of  his  officers  already  settled  down. 
It  was  hard  to  take  any  interest  in  the  other  races,  but 
there  were  three  to  be  run  before  the  International 
match  came  off.  Mr.  Jack  Bowman,  who  knows  as  much 
about  horses  as  any  man  in  America,  had  marked  my 
race-card,  and  by  following  his  advice  we  backed  two 
winners  out  of  three,  which  not  only  brought  back  the 
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money  we  had  already  invested  on  Papyrus,  but  was 
enough  to  pay  our  expenses  for  the  day  as  well. 

There  are  a  good  many  “  Verbotens  ”  in  America  besides 
prohibition,  for  instance  betting,  which  is  a  crime  in  New 
York  State,  at  least  betting  on  horses  is  a  crime.  Nobody 
respects  this  law  in  the  slightest,  and  whilst  there  is  no 
officially  recognised  betting  ring,  there  is  an  unofficial 
one,  which  is  generally  formed  under  the  grand  stand, 
where  the  bookmakers  gather  in  just  as  large  numbers 
as  in  any  Tattersall’s  ring  in  England.  There  is  some 
semblance  of  secrecy,  and  one  misses  the  cheery  barking 
of  the  odds,  the  loud  check  suits,  and  the  witty  banter 
of  the  English  bookmakers,  for  here  everything  is  done 
in  silence. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  bet,  you  are  introduced  by  some 
racing  friend  to  a  bookmaker ;  you  state  your  wishes  to 
him  and  he  books  your  bet,  at  the  same  time  giving  you 
his  card,  in  turn  you  write  the  bet  down  on  the  back  of 
his  card  and  either  give  him  one  of  yours  or  he  will  book 
your  name  and  address.  No  further  transaction  takes 
place  on  the  race-course,  but  if  you  win  you  will  find  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  will  arrive  by  the  first  post  in  the 
morning  ;  if  you  lose  you  are  supposed  to  send  the 
bookmaker  a  cheque,  so  that  he  receives  it  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

Now  this  system  leaves  the  bookmakers  in  a  very 
precarious  position  in  regard  to  the  collecting  of  their 
money.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit 
on  their  books,  and  besides,  they  are  always  liable  to  be 
heavily  let  down  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  market, 
having  no  means  of  knowing  its  movements,  except  in  a 
general  way.  For  these  reasons  the  punter  gets  very 
poor  odds  as  a  rule,  but  he  can  bet  at  starting  prices  as 
published  in  the  newspapers  the  following  morning. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  Press  from  not  only 
publishing  the  results  of  the  races,  but  also  predicting 
winners  ;  the  S.P.  betting  is  also  given  openly,  just  as  in 
the  English  papers. 
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When  the  race  before  the  International  match  was  over, 
the  betting  was  fast  and  furious.  At  first  evens  were  laid, 
but  when  it  became  known  that  Papyrus  was  running  in 
ordinary  plates,  he  went  right  clean  out,  the  bookies  were 
offering  as  much  as  ten  to  one  against  him. 

Just  as  the  time  for  the  match  came  near,  I  noticed  men 
stationed  along  the  track  at  intervals,  where  some  private 
houses  overlooked  the  starting  post  and  a  portion  of 
the  track,  and  when  the  horses  were  cheered  as  they  came 
out,  these  men  lighted  some  kind  of  torch  which  they  held 
in  their  hands  ;  the  result  was  quite  a  smoke  barrage 
between  the  houses  and  the  course.  This  was  a  very 
clever  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  had  bought  the 
movie  rights  of  the  match,  for  they  had  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  rival  firm  had  arranged  with  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  houses  to  take  pictures  from  the  windows. 

When  Basil  Jarvis  came  out,  leading  Papyrus  with  Steve 
Donoghue  up,  the  Aquitania  band  struck  up  “  God  Save 
the  King,”  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  crowd  stood  up 
with  heads  uncovered.  It  was  a  very  thrilling  moment, 
and  now  the  very  air  seemed  to  be  vibrating  with 
excitement ;  the  finish  of  our  National  Anthem  heralded 
loud  cheering  which  increased  as  Zev  appeared,  led  by 
Samuel  C.  Hildreth,  his  trainer,  with  Earle  Sande  up. 
As  the  band  struck  up  the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner  ”  the 
cheering  ceased  and  again  everybody  stood  reverently 
to  attention,  meanwhile  the  two  horses  walked  slowly 
through  the  crowds  to  the  entrance  to  the  track. 
Papyrus  walked  very  sedately  and  quietly  to  a  position 
about  a  hundred  yards  behind  the  starting  gate,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  Zev,  who  was  somewhat  fractious 
and  gave  a  little  trouble.  The  horses  walked  up  together 
and,  arriving  at  the  starting  post,  away  went  the  tape  and 
they  were  off.  Donoghue  gained  a  lead  of  two  lengths 
at  the  start  but,  as  agreed,  he  pulled  up  and  hanging  on 
to  the  rail,  allowed  Zev  to  make  the  pace.  Sande 
took  his  mount  out  to  the  middle  of  the  track,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  course,  for 
Donoghue  soon  realised  that  the  mud  was  deeper  at  the 
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edge,  just  as  it  would  be  on  a  muddy  road,  so  he  followed 
Zev  out  to  the  middle.  They  now  ran  absolutely  evenly. 
Papyrus  just  on  Zev’s  flank,  the  distance  between  them 
neither  opening  or  closing  an  inch.  Considering  the 
heavy  going,  the  pace  was  very  hot,  and  the  excitement 
grew  to  fever  heat  as  they  approached  the  bend,  which 
they  turned  exactly  in  the  same  position.  As  they  swept 
into  the  straight  for  home,  Zev  opened  the  distance  a 
shade,  but  Papyrus  closed  again,  and  the  uproar  amongst 
the  crowd  became  deafening.  At  the  distance  those  who 
know  Donoghue  thought  "  Now  he  will  come  !  ”  and 
cries  of  "  Come  on,  Steve  !  "  could  be  heard  amidst  the 
din.  It  might  have  been  Epsom.  He  did  challenge,  but 
Papyrus  absolutely  refused  to  make  the  effort,  and 
Donoghue  ceased  to  ride,  Zev  flying  past  the  winning 
post  six  lengths  ahead. 

The  cheering  crowd  surged  down  to  the  track  entrance 
and,  from  our  box  above,  I  noticed  Basil  Jarvis  and  Mr. 
Hildreth,  jammed  in  the  multitude,  quite  close  to  one 
another,  both  unable  to  get  to  their  charges. 

Our  little  coterie  of  Britishers  naturally  felt  very  sad  ; 
our  gallant  little  horse  had  come  all  those  thousands  of 
miles,  and  so  much  care  and  attention  had  been  expended 
on  him,  only  to  be  beaten. 

I  went  down  to  see  Papyrus.  He  was  surely  the 
strangest  looking  race-horse  imaginable;  he  had  been 
getting  spluttered  all  through  the  race  from  Zev’s  hoofs 
and  was  one  mass  of  mud.  There  was  no  horse  visible 
in  front,  and  Pride  Jones  took  quantities  of  mud  out  of 
his  nostrils  before  he  could  breathe  freely. 

When  he  got  over  to  his  stable,  after  being  washed  and 
rubbed  down ,  he  had  a  good  feed,  then  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  Never  mind  who  else  was  worrying,  Papyrus  wasn’t. 

Having  no  further  interest  in  the  races,  Fred  Jones  and 
I  went  over  to  Cosden’s,  to  commiserate  with  Basil,  Steve 
and  the  boys,  but  instead  of  finding  them  gloomy  and 
downhearted,  they  were  all  as  cheery  as  could  be.  It 
takes  real  sportsmen  to  accept  defeat  cheerfully,  and 
certainly  Papyrus’  entourage  came  under  that  category. 
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Donoghue  said  that  Zev  was  a  magnificent  horse  and 
that,  on  the  day,  the  best  horse  had  won ;  he  also  paid 
tribute  to  Earle  Sande's  skill  and  sportsmanship. 

Sande  is  a  very  clean-cut  lad,  the  soul  of  modesty,  and 
the  popular  hero  of  the  American  race  track,  just  as  Steve 
Donoghue  is  in  England.  He  was  very  severely  injured 
a  few  months  ago,  sacrificing  himself  to  avoid  hurting 
another  jockey.  It  was  thought  that  he  would  never 
ride  again,  and  he  received  the  delighted  plaudits  of  the 
sporting  crowd  when  he  appeared  at  the  United  Hunts 
meeting,  last  spring.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
gratulating  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should 
one  day  see  him  riding  in  England. 

After  the  races  were  over,  all  kinds  of  people  came  to 
Cosden’s — owners,  trainers,  jockeys  and  sportsmen  gener¬ 
ally — in  order  to  shake  hands  with  Steve  Donoghue  and 
Basil  Jarvis.  Many  who  were  of  English  or  Irish  birth 
remembered  Basil’s  father  and,  in  talking  pedigrees  of 
horses  they  discovered  that  Zev  and  Papyrus  were 
relations,  both  having  descended  from  the  mighty  St. 
Simon. 

It  is  good  to  see  a  sporting  crowd  get  together  ;  there 
is  a  bond  of  good-fellowship  amongst  them  which  is 
seldom  met  with  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

Leaving  Cosden’s  about  seven  o’clock,  Fred  Jones  and 
I  walked  to  our  waiting  car,  our  nearest  way  being 
across  the  course  and  up  over  the  grand  stand. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  gazing  over  the  great,  empty, 
gloomy  stand  and  the  deserted  race  course,  in  that  weird 
failing  light,  a  feeling  came  over  one  that  the  spirit  of  the 
vast  concourse,  which  had  assembled  that  afternoon, 
still  lingered. 

It  was  raining  again,  and  the  dismal  dropping  of  the 
water  from  the  eaves  of  the  stand,  the  occasional  rattle 
of  the  roof  as  the  rising  wind,  now  raw  and  cold,  swept 
through  the  empty  spaces,  the  litter  of  torn  paper,  the 
untidy  disarrangement  of  the  chairs  and  the  worn-out 
lawns,  now  all  mud,  made  one  hurry  to  leave  it  all 
behind  and  hasten  to  the  cheerfulness  of  crowds  again. 
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My  companion  must  have  felt  the  same  way  as  I  did, 
for  we  never  spoke  a  word  until  we  were  out  on  the 
highway  and  arrived  at  our  lonely  car. 

A  dinner  was  arranged  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  for 
Monday  evening,  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  Whitsed,  a  lawyer 
who  represented  Mr.  Ben  Irish’s  interests  in  America, 
to  Basil  Jarvis  and  all  those  who  were  associated  with 
both  Zev  and  Papyrus.  We  were  told  that  it  was  to  be  a 
very  informal  affair,  and  as  some  of  the  guests  lived  out 
of  town,  evening  dress  was  optional,  etc.,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  gorgeous  affair,  causing  a  great  deal  of 
comment,  even  in  New  York,  where  magnificent  banquets 
are  no  longer  of  interest. 

The  room  where  the  informal  dinner  was  given  was 
about  eighty  feet  long ;  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
bower  of  roses,  and  amongst  the  foliage  were  hidden 
cages  containing  song  birds  ;  these  birds  had  been  kept 
in  darkness  all  day,  so  that  when  the  brilliant  lights  were 
all  switched  on,  a  joyous  cadence  of  song  burst  out  from 
every  part  of  the  room.  The  centre  of  the  table  was 
a  running  stream  of  water,  flowing  over  tiny  cascades, 
and  in  the  miniature  pools  fish  swam  and  water-lilies 
grew.  The  whole  effect  was  simply  delightful,  and  I  am 
absolutely  unable  to  describe  it,  except  by  saying  that 
to  me  it  was  a  glimpse  of  Fairyland. 

As  A1  Smith,  the  Governor  of  New  York  State,  was  the 
presiding  officer,  the  law  of  prohibition  had  to  be  observed, 
but  the  cocktails  served  in  the  ante-room  were  very  good, 
for  prohibition  mixtures,  and  tasted  uncommonly  like 
real  ones,  and  the  stuff  they  served  out  of  champagne 
bottles  seemed  just  like  the  real  stuff  to  me.  In  any 
case  it  had  the  same  effect,  for  as  the  dinner  proceeded 
we  became  more  talkative  and,  as  our  American  cousins 
say,  warmed  up  considerably. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Whitsed,  Major 
Belmont,  Mr.  Sinclair,  owner  of  Zev,  Earle  Sande,  Steve 
Donoghue,  Mr.  Ambrose  Graham,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ben  Irish, 
and  Basil  Jarvis,  the  whole  party  breaking  up  about 
10,30  p.m. 
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On  Tuesday  morning  we  embarked  Papyrus  again 
on  the  Aquitania,  Bar  Gold  having  been  sold  to  Major 
Belmont,  for  whom  he  has  since  won  one  or  two  races. 

It  was  an  uneventful  trip,  and  naturally  Papyrus 
was  not  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  won.  But  it  was  a  great  effort 
and  Papyrus  is  a  gallant  little  horse,  and,  although  it 
is  not  sportsmanlike  to  find  excuses  for  defeat,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Papyrus  had  any  luck.  There  was  the  bad 
weather  going  out,  which  did  him  no  good,  and  then  to 
train  and  make  himself  familiar  with  a  dry  dirt  track, 
after  being  used  to  the  turf,  only  to  find  that  he  had  to 
race  in  mud,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  win.  When 
Jones  and  I  walked  across  the  track  from  Cosden's 
stables  we  could  hardly  keep  our  feet,  so  what  chance 
had  a  horse,  running  on  flat  plates,  have  against  a  horse 
that  was  sharpened  ?  The  betting  showed  what  American 
sportsmen  thought  about  it. 

I  think  a  sporting  event,  like  the  international  match 
at  Belmont  Park,  does  a  tremendous  amount  of  good, 
and  I  would  dearly  love  to  see  the  Americans  send  a 
horse  over  here. 

At  the  Papyrus  dinner  Mr.  Sinclair  promised  that  he 
was  going  to  send  Zev  over  to  England  to  run  in  the 
Ascot  Gold  Cup,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  for  the  horse,  as 
a  four-year-old,  went  off  very  much. 


Chapter  XXII  Sir  Harry  Lauder  and  many 

other  Folks  Theatrical 

TO  the  theatrical  world,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
America  or  England  has  become  as  usual  as 
going  to  town. 

Practically  every  London  success  finds  its  way  to 
New  York,  and,  vice  versa,  every  New  York  success  finds 
its  way  to  London,  although  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  a  play  which  makes  a  hit  in  either  metropolis  is 
going  to  be  a  winner  in  the  other. 

Musical  shows  especially  are  very  apt  to  have  a  long 
run  in  one  place  yet  fall  absolutely  flat  in  the  other, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  judging  these  matters. 

For  instance,  the  “  Maid  of  the  Mountains,”  which 
was  such  a  favourite  in  London,  did  nothing  in  New 
York,  and  yet  it  was  a  beautiful  little  operetta  ;  its  plot 
was  not  local  and  the  music  was  very  pleasing.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  Chariot's  Revue  ”  goes  over  to  New  York 
with  an  all-British  cast ;  it  was  based  entirely  on  Cockney 
humour  and  London  localisms,  which  Americans  do  not 
understand,  everybody  advised  Mr.  Chariot  that  it  was 
doomed  to  failure,  and  yet  it  has  been  the  biggest  success 
New  York  has  had  for  years.  One  evening,  on  the  way 
over,  Mr.  Chariot  gave  us  the  whole  show,  with  full  chorus 
and  everything  complete,  one  of  the  biggest  things  ever 
done  on  any  ship.  Of  course  everybody  was  delighted, 
but  experts  amongst  the  passengers  urged  Mr.  Chariot 
to  take  out  the  tea-shop  scene,  for,  as  they  said,  Americans 
do  not  know  what  a  tea-shop  is,  even.  He  did  not  cut 
it  out,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  only  was  it  the  biggest 
hit  in  the  piece  but — whether  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  development  or  not,  I  cannot  say — tea-shops 
are  now  springing  up  like  mushrooms  overnight,  all  over 
New  York. 
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Gertrude  Lawrence  and  Beatrice  Lily  did  very  well 
in  this  revue  ;  they  are  both  very  clever  actresses. 

There  were  twenty  of  London’s  prettiest  chorus  girls 
with  the  show  when  they  went  out,  but  one  married  a 
millionaire  she  met  on  board,  which  made  nineteen,  and, 
like  the  “  ten  little  nigger  boys,”  they  gradually  num¬ 
bered  less  and  less.  All  these  girls  were  very  young, 
biit  were  well  looked  after.  Mr.  Chariot  carried  with 
them  a  matron,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  mother  these 
young  ladies. 

The  young  men  amongst  the  passengers  enjoyed  the 
trip  immensely  ;  we  never  had  jollier  dances  than  when 
Chariot’s  revue  was  on  board. 

An  American  play  that  not  only  had  a  long  run  in 
New  York,  but  was  equally  successful  in  London  was 
“  Sally,”  in  which  George  Grossmith  took  the  leading 
part.  George  is  very  fond  of  taking  a  trip  over  to  America 
and  back  on  the  Aquitania,  and  always  sat  next  to  me 
at  table.  It  is  a  treat  to  have  him  there,  and  we  have 
become  good  friends. 

To  be  a  friend  of  George  Grossmith  is  a  great  privilege, 
for  no  one  could  have  a  single  dull  moment  in  his  com¬ 
pany  ;  for,  besides  being  a  man  of  culture,  he  is  extremely 
practical  and  well  versed  in  matters  political  and  of  the 
moment. 

In  my  early  days  on  the  Atlantic  I  remember  his 
father,  who  on  one  occasion  was  on  the  Saxonia  at  the 
same  time  as  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

One  night  in  the  smoke-room  Sir  Henry  was  complain¬ 
ing  that  after  a  long  tour,  which  had  involved  not  only 
a  heavy  outlay  of  capital  but  also  very  hard  work,  he 
had  hardly  made  his  expenses  in  America. 

“  Aha  I  ”  said  George  Grossmith  senior.  "  You  should 
be  like  me.  I  go  to  America  by  myself,  have  no  company 
to  pay  salaries  to,  and  all  I  need  is  a  dress  suit ;  I  go 
on  the  stage,  be  funny  for  a  few  minutes,  and  there 
you  are.” 

Sir  Henry  contemplated  him  moodily  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows,  pondered  deeply  and,  suddenly  looking 
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up,  said  in  a  tragic  voice  :  "  Alas  !  It  is  not  given  to 
every  man  to  look  as  funny  as  you  do  in  a  dress  suit.” 

The  present  George  Grossmith,  who  always  maintains 
that  it  was  another  gentleman,  and  not  his  father,  who 
was  involved  in  the  foregoing  anecdote,  represents  the 
fifth  generation  of  his  family  who  have  been  on  the 
stage.  He  is  a  director  of  one  of  our  great  hotel  com¬ 
panies,  and  we  have  often  discussed  the  project  of  putting 
up  a  great  hotel  at  Southampton. 

Few  people  in  England,  or  in  the  town  itself,  realise 
the  possibilities  of  Southampton  ;  besides  being  Britain’s 
front  door,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  town  in  the  whole 
country.  As  a  motoring  centre  it  stands  unrivalled,  for, 
besides  being  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  New  Forest 
with  its  glorious  scenery,  there  are  exquisite  runs  to 
Winchester,  the  ancient  capital  of  England,  Salisbury 
with  its  mighty  cathedral,  Stonehenge,  at  least  four 
thousand  years  old,  the  finest  megalithic  monument 
remaining  for  man  to  gaze  on,  Bishop’s  Waltham  and  its 
ruins,  Hurstleigh,  the  prettiest  village  in  England, 
Bournemouth,  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Highcliffe  Castle,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest  and  beauty. 

As  a  yachting  centre,  where  is  there  any  place  in  the 
British  Isles  to  equal  the  Solent,  Spithead  and  South¬ 
ampton  Water  ?  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  palms 
grow  out  in  the  open,  in  the  public  gardens.  This 
almost  appears  like  an  advertisement  for  the  attractions 
of  Southampton,  when  really  I  am  echoing  George 
Grossmith’s  reasons  for  building  an  hotel  there.  As  to 
advertising,  Southampton  dare  not  do  that,  for  at 
present  there  is  not  room  to  house  the  few  visitors  who 
come  to  the  town  on  business.  The  manager  of  the 
leading  hotel  in  the  town  asked  me  not  to  encourage 
our  passengers  to  stay  in  Southampton  as  there  was  no 
accommodation  for  them. 

On  one  occasion  that  George  Grossmith  travelled  with 
me  he  brought  along  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  who  is  a 
great  pal  of  his.  George  persuaded  him  to  give  a  reading 
of  one  of  his  own  stories  at  the  concert. 
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Now,  besides  being  a  famous  author,  Mr.  Wodehouse 
is  a  hefty  athlete,  ex-amateur  heavy-weight  boxer,  can 
swim  like  Noah’s  Ark,  and  his  caddie  has  to  carry  a 
telescope  to  see  where  his  tee-shots  go  to. 

When  it  comes  to  reading  his  own  creations,  however, 
he  is  very  modest ;  in  fact  he  reads  with  such  a  still, 
small  voice  that  nobody  can  hear  him. 

The  story  he  selected  was  one  of  the  delightful  Jeeves 
series  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  related  by  Jeeves  himself, 
and  was  all  about  his  master  getting  mixed  up  with  a 
young  ladies’  boarding  school. 

As  P.  G.  came  to  a  particularly  funny  part  he  would 
silently  giggle ;  at  least  it  was  silent  as  far  as  his  audience 
were  concerned,  but  they  politely  giggled  with  him. 
I  was  sitting  by  the  chairman,  who  was  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  quite  near  to  the  reader,  and  thought  at  first 
that  he  was  going  to  die  of  fright,  but  the  first  giggle 
gave  him  some  confidence;  in  fact,  one  could  just  make 
out,  at  times,  a  word  here  and  there,  and  he  managed  to 
struggle  through  to  the  end. 

Grossmith  followed  him,  first  apologising  for  his  voice, 
saying  that  he  was  afraid  it  would  not  carry  to  the 
people  at  the  back,  after  the  thunderings  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Wodehouse. 

George  told  us  funny  stories,  sang  songs,  and  then 
gave  us  the  figures  of  that  old-fashioned  square  dance, 
“  The  Lancers,”  with  imaginary  partners.  To  see  him 
doing  this  is  a  scream.  He  apologises  for  treading  on 
imaginary  dresses,  has  his  own  feet  trodden  on,  and  gets 
all  mixed  up  in  the  last  figure,  the  “  Chain.”  Whether 
he  has  ever  done  this  on  the  stage  or  not,  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  was  the  most  humorous  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
him  do. 

Some  theatrical  people  refuse  to  do  anything  on 
board  ship,  but  the  really  great  artistes  are  always  willing 
to  help  in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity ;  our  entertainments 
are  always  to  help  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of 
seamen’s  widows  and  orphans. 

At  various  times  almost  all  of  the  best-known  actors 
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and  actresses  have  willingly  lent  their  gifts  for  this 
cause.  For  instance,  Sothern  and  Marlowe.  Julia 
Marlowe  has  not  been  in  good  health  lately,  but  I  never 
had  to  ask  her  twice,  and  very  often  she  has  performed 
when  she  really  was  not  well  enough  to  do  so.  During 
the  war,  how  this  consummate  artiste  used  to  thrill  us 
with  her  rendering  of  "  They  Shall  Not  Pass  ”  !  Mr. 
Sothern  is  so  versatile  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  that 
in  which  he  is  best,  but  during  the  war  I  loved  to  hear 
him  in  the  fourth  act  of  “  Henry  V,”  out  of  which  he 
used  to  recite  Henry’s  speech  to  his  nobles  before  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  and  then,  as  an  encore,  the  last  lines 
from  “  King  John,”  which  finished  : 

"Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.  Naught  shall  make  us  rue. 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.” 

Just  as  plays  and  musical  productions  are  not  always 
successful  in  both  countries,  neither  are  individuals ; 
even  Dan  Leno  himself  was  a  failure  in  the  States,  whilst 
Clifton  Crawford,  an  Englishman,  was  a  failure  in  his 
own  country  but  made  a  great  name  for  himself  in 
America ;  Eugene  Stratton  was  an  American,  but  was 
only  known  in  England.  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  just  as  popular  over  there  as  he  is  here. 
He  is  a  cheery  soul  to  travel  with,  particularly  to  the 
children  on  board. 

His  great  delight  is  to  collect  all  the  children  in  the 
ship  on  to  the  upper  deck  and  make  them  all  sit  down 
in  a  ring,  he  himself  sitting  in  the  centre.  He  tells  them 
stories  and  sings  to  them,  and  they  all  have  to  join  in 
the  choruses.  American  mothers  sometimes  wonder, 
when  the  kiddies  get  home,  where  they  picked  up  their 
Scotch  accent.  Harry  writes  his  own  songs,  and  the  way 
he  does  it  is  simple  and  interesting. 

He  first  thinks  out  the  words  of  a  chorus,  and  when 
he  has  it  thoroughly  in  his  head  he  hums  it  continually 
to  himself  until  it  not  only  fits  a  tune,  but  a  tune  which 
hasTmginality  and  swing  to  it. 
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He  then  sings  the  air,  over  and  over  again,  to  Lady 
Lauder,  until  she  can  write  it  down  in  music.  He  then 
has  it  properly  orchestrated  by  a  professional.  One  of 
his  successes  was  produced  in  this  way  on  the  Aquitania  ; 
it  was  called  “  There  is  Somebody  Waiting  for  Me.” 

Harry  has  a  great  reputation  for  meanness,  and  he 
really  is  very  careful  where  pennies  and  halfpennies  are 
concerned. 

In  bigger  things  he  is  the  soul  of  generosity  and,  in 
many  charity  entertainments  that  I  have  organised,  he 
has  not  only  given  his  services  freely  but  is  generally 
the  man  who  subscribes  the  largest  individual  amount 
in  hard  cash,  even  when  there  are  millionaires  in  the 
audience.  Some  people  wondered  why  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  It  was  not  for  singing  funny 
songs  or  raising  money  for  charities.  Harry  did  some 
very  valuable  work  for  his  country  during  the  war 
which  only  a  few  people  know  of ;  I  regret  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  discuss  the  nature  of  that  work  here. 

To  see  Harry  on  the  stage,  few  people  would  realise 
that,  for  the  first  five  minutes,  he  suffers  agonies  of  stage- 
fright,  but  such  is  the  case.  We  all  have  our  favourite 
comedians  but,  as  I  once  heard  Harry  Tate  say,  “  You 
can  talk  about  any  of  the  stars  of  to-day  or  yesterday ; 
Harry  Lauder  stands  in  a  class  all  by  himself.” 

Harry  Tate  was  a  friend  of  my  father,  long  before 
I  met  him  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Some  years  ago,  when 
he  was  performing  in  Sheffield,  he  went  over  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  father,  who  was  comptroller  for  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  Motor-cars  were  then  more  or  less 
a  novelty,  and  Harry,  who  was  driving  his  own  car, 
had  a  small  party  of  other  vaudeville  stars  with 
him. 

He  missed  his  way,  but  at  last  got  on  to  the  beautiful 
wide  drive  which  approaches  Welbeck  Abbey.  Seeing 
a  country  girl  walking  up  the  drive,  he  winked  at  his 
pals,  put  on  his  famous  moustache,  stopped  the  car  and, 
in  the  inimitable  Harry  Tate  style,  said  : 

“  My  girl !  How  far  is  it  to  Welbeck  ?  ” 
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“  That  is  Welbeck,”  said  the  girl,  pointing  to  the 
Abbey. 

“  That  Welbeck  ?  ”  said  Harry,  with  the  old  moustache 
going  up  and  down.  “  I  am  Harry  Tate  ;  do  you  know 
where  I  can  find  Mr.  Spedding  ?  " 

The  girl  directed  him  to  my  father’s  office  but,  before 
going  on,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  motor-car 
before.  She  said  she  had,  as  her  father  had  some. 

"  Who’s  your  father  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  The  Duke  of  Portland.  I  am  Lady  Victoria,”  she 
replied. 

Then  Harry  was  too  speechless  to  apologise,  but 
stepped  on  the  accelerator  and  bolted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Lady  Victoria  was  very  highly  amused,  and  when 
she  told  the  Duke  and  Duchess  they  all  had  a  good  laugh 
over  the  incident. 

Harry  has  often  been  to  Welbeck  since,  and  has 
performed  there  several  times. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tate  crossed  over 
both  to  and  from  America  on  the  Aquitania.  We  had  as 
one  of  our  table  companions  Mr.  William  Archer,  the 
brilliant  dramatic  critic  for  The  Times,  and  next  to  him 
sat  a  lady  who  either  was,  or  posed  as  being,  a  great 
authority  on  literature.  She  poured  her  wisdom  into 
Mr.  Archer’s  ears,  until  the  rest  of  the  table  grew  fed  up 
to  the  teeth,  but  Harry  had  his  revenge  on  concert  night, 
for  he  and  Mrs.  Tate  gave  a  very  faithful  imitation  of 
the  lady  and  her  usual  trend  of  conversation. 

Harry  started  his  stage  career  as  a  mimic.  He  had  a 
very  hard  time  when  he  first  began,  and  it  is  very  sad 
to  hear  him  describe  his  struggles  during  those  early  days, 
when  he  and  Maud,  his  wife,  had  to  eke  out  an  existence 
at  sixty  pounds  a  week  ! 

When  Jack  Dempsey  came  over  with  us,  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  was  engaged  to  one  of  the  Dolly 
Sisters,  who  were  on  board  at  the  same  time,  but  when 
tackled  by  the  reporters,  he  laughingly  denied  the  story, 
saying  that  he  dared  not  marry  one  of  the  Dolly  Sisters 
because  he  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  These 
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two  vivacious  girls  are  not  only  sisters  but  twins,  and 
are  just  as  much  alike  in  private  life  as  they  are  on  the 
stage.  They  are  of  Hungarian  extraction,  born  in 
America,  and  although  “  Dolly  ”  sounds  like  a  stage 
name,  it  is  actually  their  surname — one  is  Jenny  and 
the  other  Rosie.  They  have  made  a  great  many  trips 
on  the  Aquitania,  and  presented  the  ship  with  two 
beautiful  white  Persian  cats  as  mascots.  Both  these 
cats  have  been  taken  away,  but  whilst  they  were  on 
board  they  were  always  known  as  the  Dolly  Sisters,  for, 
like  their  donors,  one  could  not  tell  “  t’other  from 
which.” 

One  night  in  Paris,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  the  Embassy, 
an  open-air  theatre,  near  the  Hotel  Crillon,  where  they 
were  appearing  in  a  new  act,  which  was  particularly 
good.  Not  being  aware  that  they  could  see  me,  or  that 
they  even  knew  I  was  in  Paris,  I  was  surprised  to  get  a 
note  from  them  asking  if  I  could  see  them  at  the  interval. 
My  wife  and  I  went  round  and  found  them  both  in  tears, 
and  they  produced  a  cable,  which  they  had  received  at 
the  theatre,  to  say  that  their  mother  had  died  that  day 
in  New  York.  They  certainly  showed  some  pluck  in 
going  on  with  the  performance,  but  as  the  whole  show 
was  built  round  them,  they  felt  that  they  did  not  want 
to  let  the  management  down. 

These  girls  are  very  good  company  and  are  always 
ready  for  any  fun,  but  I  think  the  limit  was  reached  one 
night  when  I  was  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  in  New 
York,  with  Captain  Saunders,  staff  captain  of  the 
Aquitania.  The  company  present,  being  short  of  partners 
for  dancing,  telephoned  the  Dolly  Sisters,  who  were 
also  staying  in  the  hotel,  asking  if  they  would  come 
down  ;  but  they  had  gone  to  bed.  Nevertheless,  our 
party  went  up  to  their  suite  and  turned  them  out  of 
their  beds.  They  might  have  kicked  up  an  awful  row 
but,  fortunately,  they  took  it  in  good  part,  like  good 
sportsmen. 

When  Jack  Buchanan  finished  his  contract  with 
Chariot’s  Revue,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Nelson  Keys — 
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“  Bunch  of  Keys  ”  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends — and 
everybody  said  that  nobody  could  take  Jack’s  place. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  follow  him,  but  Nelson  Keys  is 
an  artist  to  his  finger  tips,  and  a  very  clever  comedian 
— he  soon  made  good. 

When  he  was  coming  home,  he  gave  at  the  concert  an 
American’s  conception  of  an  Englishman  ;  this  caused 
shrieks  of  delight  from  his  American  audience,  but  the 
small  section  of  English  people  on  board  had  their  laugh 
when  he  gave  a  personation  of  an  Englishman’s  conception 
of  an  American. 

Having  met  so  many  people  connected  with  the  stage, 
I  could  go  on  for  ever  writing  about  them,  for  they  are 
very  interesting  folk  ;  but  before  finishing  this  chapter 
I  would  like  to  mention  the  Rev.  Walter  Bentley,  known 
to  the  profession  as  the  “  Actor  Parson.”  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Church  and  Stage  Union,  and  was  a 
promising  young  actor.  He  received  his  training  under 
Richard  Benson,  whose  companies  were  the  school  of 
so  many  leading  men  of  to-day. 

He  had  got  a  firm  foothold  on  the  ladder  of  success 
when  he  was  playing  in  Boston,  Mass. 

One  Sunday  evening  he  wandered  into  a  church  and 
was  so  impressed  by  the  words  of  the  preacher  that, 
after  a  great  deal  of  thought,  he  decided  that  God  had 
called  him  to  work  in  His  vineyard. 

Leaving  the  stage  he  entered  the  Church,  at  the  same 
time  giving  up  sixty  pounds  a  week  to  work  for  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  as  a  curate  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  preachers  I  have  ever  heard,  his 
histrionic  training,  of  course,  being  a  wonderful  asset ; 
he  had  the  honour  of  preaching  the  opening  sermon  in 
the  new  cathedral  at  Belfast. 

He  always  used  to  preach  at  our  Sunday  morning 
services  on  board  ship.  I  think  the  first  time  was  on 
the  Car  mania  before  the  war.  After  the  service  an  old 
lady  thanked  him  for  his  inspiring  sermon,  and  asked 
him  if  he  ever  felt  nervous  ;  he  replied  that  he  did, 
and  hoped  he  always  would,  for  he  felt  that  without 
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that  nervousness  he  would  lose  his  inspiration.  Walter 
Bentley  is  vicar  of  the  church  at  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island,  where  he  is  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners, 
but  he  finds  time  in  his  busy  life  to  devote  himself  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members  of  his  old  profession, 
who  reverence  him  with  a  very  real  affection. 

He  believes  that  the  message  delivered  from  the  stage 
is  the  same  as  that  delivered  from  the  pulpit  or,  at 
least,  it  should  be,  and  people  should  be  taught  that 
right  will  always  triumph  over  wrong  in  the  end,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  way  of  the  righteous  may  seem. 

Being  a  very  broadminded  man,  he  thinks  that  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  were  divinely  inspired,  and  are 
second  in  beauty  only  to  the  Bible. 


Chapter  XXIII  In  the  Movie  World  and  some 

American  Experiences 

THE  Aquitania  was  a  very  popular  ship  with  all 
kinds  of  people  in  the  moving  picture  profes¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Goldwyn,  Mr.  Rex  Ingram,  Mr.  Lasky 
and  other  proprietors  and  directors  were  frequently  on 
board.  The  last  time  Rex  Ingram  crossed,  he  had  with 
him  his  beautiful  wife,  known  to  cinema  patrons  as  Miss 
Alice  Terry.  They  had  been  living  at  Biskra  and  other 
Arab  towns  in  Northern  Africa  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Sahara  desert,  where  Rex  was  producing  films  with 
Arab  and  desert  backgrounds.  They  have  adopted  an 
Arab  boy,  a  picturesque  little  figure  who  has  already 
appeared  on  the  films.  Mr.  Ingram’s  best-known  picture 
is  the  “  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,”  a  pro¬ 
duction  which,  strange  to  say,  he  is  not  proud  of. 
He  said  that  there  is  a  lot  of  bad  work  in  it,  and  he 
hopes  to  produce  something  very  much  better  in  the 
future. 

I  used  to  know  Douglas  Fairbanks  before  he  became 
a  film  star,  when  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  America  s 
coming  actors.  I  remember  once  going  with  a  party 
(which  included  William  Gillette,  who  played  Sherlock 
Holmes)  to  Mr.  William  Brady’s  new  theatre,  The 
Playhouse.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  and  the  whole 
of  the  audience  were  there  by  invitation.  It  consisted 
entirely  of  people  interested  in  the  stage,  managers, 
critics,  authors,  actors  and  actresses,  etc.  The  play  was 
called  “  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.”  Douglas  Fairbanks 
taking  the  title  part  and  Ruth  Chatterton  the  leading 
lady.  In  the  first  act  there  was  a  fight  between  the 
gentleman  of  leisure  and  a  burglar.  Mr.  Gillette  said  it 
was  the  finest  stage  fight  he  had  ever  seen,  it  was  so  real. 
Between  the  acts  the  players  came  in  front  of  the  curtain 
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and  discussed  the  play  with  the  audience.  The  burglar 
agreed  with  William  Gillette. 

“  Real !  ”  he  said,  "  when  he  picked  me  up  and  threw 
me  on  the  table,  I  thought  he  had  hit  me  with  the  build¬ 
ing.”  In  fact  Douglas  used  to  handle  the  burglar  so 
roughly  that  they  had  to  get  a  new  one  every  week. 
The  following  season  Douglas  had  no  engagement,  so 
had  a  try  at  the  silent  drama,  a  step  which  he  has  had  no 
cause  to  regret,  financially  at  any  rate. 

Pearl  White  was  a  passenger  on  one  of  our  early  trips. 
I  did  not  meet  her  until  we  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  when 
she  came — as  everybody  else  on  shipboard  does  when 
they  are  in  trouble — to  see  the  purser. 

It  appeared  that  the  French  Immigration  Authorities 
refused  to  allow  her  to  land  because  her  passport  was 
not  signed.  She  showed  me  a  letter,  written  to  her  by 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  in  which  the  old 
gentleman  informed  her  that  Pearl  White’s  passport  was 
such  an  important  document,  that  nobody  was  worthy 
to  see  to  it  but  the  Ambassador  himself,  and  that  he 
would  attend  to  it  personally,  etc.,  etc.,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  This  indeed  was  very  kind  and  gallant  on  the 
Ambassador's  part,  but  unfortunately  for  Pearl,  although 
the  visa  was  stamped  on,  and  everything  was  in  perfect 
apple-pie  order,  one  little  thing  was  omitted — the  dear  old 
thing  had  forgotten  to  sign  it.  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
Chief  Immigration  official  to  allow  her  to  land,  but  he 
was  adamant.  Pearl  tried  everything  on  him,  reason 
was  of  no  avail,  tears  did  not  move  his  stony  heart, 
pleading  left  him  cold,  temper  only  made  him  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  as  clever  an  actress  as  she  is.  Pearl  White 
could  not  possibly  make  love  to  a  haughty  official  with 
a  long  beaver,  so  she  perforce  remained  on  board. 

She  had  no  passport  for  England  at  all,  but  on  arrival 
at  Southampton,  Captain  Patterson,  the  chief  im¬ 
migration  Inspector,  after  telling  her  that  she  would 
have  to  go  to  Wormwood  Scrubs,  which  Pearl  thought 
was  a  kind  of  laundry,  said  he  would  allow  her  to  land, 
if  she  would  give  him  her  signed  photograph.  She 
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would  have  given  him  a  lock  of  her  hair  with  it,  if  he  had 
wanted  it ;  she  was  so  scared  she  would  have  to  go  back 
to  America.  She  landed,  got  a  French  visa  in  London, 
and  was  in  Paris  almost  as  soon  as  the  people  who  dis¬ 
embarked  at  Cherbourg,  making  the  journey  by  aero¬ 
plane. 

What  a  farce  this  passport  business  is ;  they  should  be 
abolished  in  England  at  once.  They  are  in  the  first 
place  an  expense — we  charge  an  American  two  pounds 
for  a  visa,  besides  the  trouble  he  has  of  going  personally 
to  a  British  consulate  to  get  it,  especially  if  he  lives  a 
long  way  from  a  consulate,  and  it  is  of  no  use  when  he 
gets  it. 

I  know,  by  sight,  crooks  and  criminals  who  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  either  visas  or  passports,  in 
fact  they  are  just  the  class  of  people  who  always  take 
good  care  that  their  papers  are  in  order.  In  war  time 
of  course  it  was  different,  and  in  Continental  countries 
where  conscription  is  in  force,  it  is  necessary  for  their 
own  nationals  to  have  passports,  not  for  passing  in  to  the 
country,  but  for  passing  out,  which  was  the  original 
function  of  the  passport,  so  as  to  prevent  citizens  from 
evading  conscription. 

That  other  countries  demand  passports  is  no  argument 
why  Great  Britain  should ;  it  is  our  old  boast  that  we  set 
fashions  not  follow  them. 

A  movie  star  of  a  different  type,  both  in  face  and 
figure,  was  Fatty  Arbuckle ;  he  was  a  guest  at  my  table 
on  his  voyage  to  Cherbourg.  Fatty  is  not  a  bit  like  the 
average  cinema  actor  and,  by  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
anything  against  the  movie  profession  as  a  whole. 

He  began  life  as  a  bartender  in  San  Francisco  but, 
being  ambitious,  he  drifted  down  to  Hollywood.  Walking 
round  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  his  hands,  he  saw 
an  advertisement  for  an  actor  to  play  Hamlet  in  a  film 
version  of  that  drama,  and  thinking,  from  its  name,  that 
it  sounded  like  an  eating  part,  he  applied  for  the  job. 
When  the  producer  saw  him  he  laughed  so  loudly  that  he 
woke  the  producer  in  the  next  studio,  who  came  out  to 
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see  what  joke  it  was  that  could  make  a  Shakespearean 
producer  laugh.  When  he  saw  the  joke,  he  engaged  it 
then  and  there,  and  so,  by  hard  work  and  dogged  courage. 
Fatty  got  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
success.  That  is  not  perhaps  exactly  the  story,  but  it  is 
how  I  gathered  it,  between  mouthfuls,  from  Fatty’s  own 
lips. 

He  was  really  a  very  funny  man  on  the  films,  for 
besides  the  gifts  that  the  gods  had  given  him,  he  could 
see  nothing  but  a  sense  of  humour  in  anything  and 
everything.  Like  most  naturally  fat  men,  he  was 
always  jolly  and  had  the  bubbling  over  qualities  of  a 
mischievous  and  exuberant  schoolboy.  That  he  was 
guilty  of  murder  I  can  never  believe.  He  must  have 
made  a  huge  fortune  in  his  time,  but  he  was  generous  to 
a  degree,  foolishly  generous,  and  he  always  had  a  crowd 
of  hangers-on  around  him  who  were  ever  ready  to  spend 
his  money.  After  his  trial  in  San  Francisco  for  murder, 
I  heard  that  he  was  without  a  friend  and  without  a 
nickel.  I  hope  he  will  come  to  the  front  again,  for 
nobody  has  ever  caused  the  kiddies  so  much  merriment 
as  Fatty  Arbuckle  did,  not  even  Charlie  Chaplin. 

I  have  never  met  Charlie  Chaplin  since  he  became  a 
great  movie  star,  but  I  remember  once  meeting  him 
some  years  ago,  with  Fred  Kitchen  in  a  Fred  Karno 
production  called  the  “  Mumming  Birds,”  which  wras 
playing  at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  Liverpool ;  he  was 
mighty  funny  even  then,  and  his  part  wras  only  a  small 
one. 

His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Sydney  Chaplin,  crossed  over 
in  the  Aquitania  two  years  ago  ;  she  went  to  London  to 
see  the  old  home  she  came  from,  and  was  very  grieved  to 
see  the  poverty  that  surrounded  it. 

Lois  Wilson,  the  sw'eet  little  girl  who  played  the  leading 
lady  in  “  The  Covered  Wagon,”  crossed  in  the  Aquitania 
a  few  times.  She  is  a  very  quiet  little  lady  and  earnest 
in  her  outlook  on  life.  She  is  interesting  as  a  con¬ 
versationalist  and  takes  her  work  seriously. 

She  believes  that  there  is  a  real  art  in  the  moving 
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picture,  which  is  being  sought  after,  but  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  ;  this  is  also  Rex  Ingram’s  view  of  the 
moving  picture. 

Rudolf  Valentino  crossed  in  the  Aquitania  on  his 
honeymoon  trip,  having  divorced  his  wife  and  married 
Miss  Hudnut  of  the  well-known  New  York  family. 

Although  spoiled  by  the  ladies,  he  is  a  very  likeable 
and  interesting  man,  and  can  make  himself  very  agree¬ 
able  in  any  company,  but  I  wish  he  would  not  tell  every¬ 
body  he  only  lives  for  “  My  art !  my  art.”  He  has  been 
successful  enough  without  that  affectation. 

Everybody  will  remember  the  furore  that  was  made 
over  Tom  Mix  and  his  famous  movie  acting  horse  Tony, 
when  they  arrived  in  London.  I  saw  Tom  in  New  York 
before  he  sailed,  he  was  being  followed  by  hundreds  of 
kiddies  as  he  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

He  was  wearing  the  same  white  costume  he  wore  in 
London  on  the  Row.  He  described  it  to  me  as  the  rig 
that  cowboys  wear  on  gala  occasions.  The  average  pay 
of  a  cow-puncher,  when  I  was  out  West,  was  forty  dollars 
(£8)  per  month.  Judging  from  Tom  Mix’s  costume,  it 
would  take  a  cowboy  over  a  year  to  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  one  suit  1 

Tony  was  really  a  wonderfully  trained  horse  ;  on  board 
ship  he  wore  rubber  shoes,  and  with  these  he  could  go 
anywhere,  up  stairs  and  companionways,  in  fact  any¬ 
where  that  a  dog  could  go.  We  gave  the  children  an 
entertainment  in  the  Second  Cabin  dining  saloon  and 
they  were  all  highly  delighted  when  Tom  Mix,  mounted 
on  Tony,  walked  up  the  stairs  right  into  the  room.  It 
was  hard  to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  same  Tom 
Mix  and  the  same  Tony  that  they  had  seen  so  often  at 
the  pictures. 

During  the  trip  Tom  lent  us  a  film,  in  which  he  took 
the  title  role,  called  “  Dick  Turpin.”  I  did  not  mind 
the  twisting  of  the  story,  but  it  was  really  very  stupid  to 
an  Englishman,  all  the  adventures  took  place  in  typical 
Californian  scenery,  even  the  saddles  of  the  horses  were 
not  English. 
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Tom  Mix  is  a  very  fine  type  of  man  ;  he  is  a  teetotaller 
and  non-smoker  and  keeps  himself  in  training  just  like  a 
professional  pugilist,  of  whose  art  he  is  no  mean  exponent. 
His  trip  to  England  was  merely  a  publicity  stunt,  advised 
by  his  managers,  but  Tom  himself  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  come  over  quietly  with  his  wife  and 
family.  The  horse  one  sees  in  the  pictures  is  not 
necessarily  Tony,  who  is  now  very  seldom  used. 

At  Mixville  there  are  several  trained  horses  which  are 
painted  and  made  up  to  look  like  Tony  on  the  films. 

Mixville  is  a  small  town  in  California,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Tom  Mix  films. 

The  production  of  films  has  become  a  tremendous 
industry  in  the  United  States  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  third 
largest — oil  first,  steel  second,  and  movies  third. 

Sometimes  the  Aquitania  herself  was  used  as  a  setting 
for  film  productions,  both  for  interiors  and  exteriors. 
The  Cunard  Company  had  a  film  made  of  a  round  voyage 
showing  ordinary  ship  life,  all  kinds  of  scenes  were  taken, 
in  the  dining  saloons,  lounges,  or  deck,  the  ship’s  concert, 
the  swimming  pool,  the  crew  at  various  duties,  etc.  A 
copy  of  this  film  has  been  put  away  so  that  it  can  be 
shown  a  hundred  years  from  now.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  to-day  if  we  could  see,  for  instance,  life 
on  board  Nelson’s  ship,  the  Victory  ;  but  a  hundred 
years  from  now  the  Aquitania  will  seem,  to  the  generation 
of  the  day,  even  more  quaint  than  Nelson’s  ship  would 
seem  to  us  of  the  present  day. 

Talking  of  Tom  Mix  reminds  me  of  the  great  wide 
spaces  of  America,  and  of  a  journey  I  had  to  take  out  to 
the  Middle  West  of  America  last  year.  My  destination 
was  a  little  town  in  Indiana,  called  Marion  ;  there  are 
several  Marions  in  the  United  States,  named  after  the 
great  Indian  fighter.  I  went  out  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  through  Pittsburg  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  never  could  sleep  in  a  railway  train,  and  this  journey 
proved  no  exception.  After  tossing  about  hopelessly, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  switch  on  the  light  so  that  I 
might  pass  the  hours  away  by  reading,  I  partially  dressed 
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and  went  along  to  the  wash  place  to  sit  down  on  the 
settee  to  smoke  and  read.  The  settee  however  was 
occupied  by  the  nigger  porter  who  was  gently  snoring 
away,  but  he  got  up  when  I  came.  I  gave  him  a  drink 
out  of  my  flask,  which  loosened  his  tongue,  and  of  all  the 
funny  negroes  I  have  ever  listened  to,  this  one  amused  me 
most. 

He  told  me  that  the  reason  he  was  a  porter  in  a  Pullman 
was  that  he  didn’t  like  work.  I  thought  these  men 
worked  pretty  hard,  but  he  said  that  he  only  had  to 
scrub  the  floors,  make  the  beds  and  put  them  up,  and 
then  unmake  them  and  put  them  down,  polish  the  brass 
work  and  keep  the  car  clean  ;  outside  of  that,  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  run  around,  get  what  the  passengers  wanted, 
put  the  baggage  out  at  the  stations,  and  call  the 
people,  then  see  they  didn’t  go  past  their  destinations. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  making  of  two  dozen 
beds  alone  was  one  day’s  work,  but  when  I  asked  him 
what  he  considered  work,  he  said  “  Doin’  things.” 

He  told  me  many  stories  about  niggers,  all  of  them 
funny,  but  mostly  pointless  except  in  the  vernacular. 

“  You  never  heard  of  a  nigger  committing  suicide,”  he 
said. 

"  How  is  that  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Well !  befoah  a  man  done  commit  suicide,  he  has  to 
do  a  mighty  lot  of  thinking,  and  when  a  nigger  starts 
thinkin’,  he  jest  fades  away  to  sleep,”  was  his  reply. 

He  was  from  Virginia  and  claimed  he  came  from  a 
very  good  family.  Virginians,  he  informed  me,  had  all 
the  best  blood  of  America  in  their  veins.  Virginia  has 
long  been  a  dry  State,  and  he  told  me  that  one  year, 
round  about  August,  he  started  to  save  up  money  for 
Christmas  ;  on  Christmas  Eve  he  took  all  his  savings 
and  bought  a  bottle  of  gin. 

“  Ah  had  dat  bottle,  all  wrapped  up  in  paper,  an’  ah 
walked  home  jest  as  carefully  as  ah  knew  how,”  said  he. 
‘‘Ah  walked  too  carefully,  for  ah  banged  mah  toe  agenst 
de  kerb,  an’  smash  goes  dat  bottle,  and  as  ah  saw  dat 
’ere  good  gin,  all  over  de  sidewalk,  ah  scratches  mah  head 
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an  ah  says  to  mahself,  Christmas  had  done  been  and 
gone.” 

His  rudimentary  education  was  a  bit  mixed.  He 
informed  me  that  Adam  was  black  and  that  in  the 
beginning  God  made  all  men  black,  so  that  the  big  animals 
that  went  around  in  those  days  couldn’t  see  them,  but 
the  people  who  lived  way  North  were  so  plum  wicked 
that  de  Lord  He  sent  the  ice  age,  and  all  those  people 
living  on  the  big  ice-bergs  and  amongst  the  snow  "  jes  ” 
naturally  turned  white,  for  de  Lord  he  didn’t  want  the 
animals  up  there  to  see  them  neither. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  had  to  change,  there  being  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  wait  for  my  connection.  Having 
heard  that  the  Middle- West  was  absolutely  dry,  I  took 
a  bottle  of  whisky  as  a  treat  for  my  friends.  It  was  in 
a  quart  medicine  bottle  marked  “  Poison  for  external  use 
only,”  and  I  had  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  light  overcoat. 
At  Columbus,  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  inside  the  entrance  of  the  station,  where  a 
policeman  stood  idly  twirling  a  villainous  looking  club, 
when  I  heard  an  ominous  crack  and  the  next  moment 
a  deluge  of  whisky  ran  down  inside  and  outside  my 
clothes. 

I  walked  away  simply  benumbed  with  fear  of  the 
“  cop  ”  and  embarrassment  at  the  smiles  of  the  passers- 
by  in  that  crowded  station.  Leaving  a  trail  of  whisky 
behind  me  and  a  smell  like  a  distillery  which,  to  my 
excited  imagination,  seemed  to  permeate  the  whole 
station,  I  found  a  quiet  spot  where  I  could  at  least  rinse 
my  overcoat.  When  I  finally  had  to  pass  the  policeman 
again  to  get  to  my  train,  he  beckoned  to  me  and  my 
heart  sank. 

"  Here,”  thought  I,  "  is  where  I  go  to  jail.” 

To  my  astonishment  he  said,  “  Say  !  what  brand  was 
that  ?  ” 

"  Sandy  Mac,”  I  replied. 

“  Well,  if  you  want  another  quart  you  can  get  it  at 
- in  ’teenth  street.” 

Promising  that  next  time  I  was  in  Columbus  I  would 
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use  the  address,  I  thanked  him  profusely  and  hurried  to 
my  train,  swearing  that  I  would  not  carry  another  bottle 
of  whisky  in  my  pocket  for  all  the  tea  in  China. 

The  journey  from  the  scenic  point  of  view  is  very  dull, 
except  the  portion  where  the  line  runs  through  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Returning  by  the  New  York 
Central  the  track  runs  for  many  miles  between  Albany 
and  New  York  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  surely 
one  of  the  most  noble  rivers  in  the  whole  world.  West 
of  the  Alleghanies  the  land  is  divided  up  into  small  untidy 
farms  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  crops  consisting  chiefly 
of  corn,  potatoes  and  alfalfa,  which  somewhat  resembles 
clover. 

Apple  and  other  fruit  trees  are  seen  in  great  abundance 
everywhere,  it  is  incredible  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
apples  grown  in  America  ever  reach  the  market.  I  have 
seen  apples  going  to  waste,  unpicked  on  the  trees,  in  the 
great  orchards  in  the  Catskill  district,  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  and,  a  few  hours  later,  have  bought 
inferior  fruit  at  five  and  even  ten  cents  each,  that  has 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

At  Marion  I  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  Wood  Wilson,  the 
same  lady  who  entertained  Shackleton  at  dinner  on  his 
return  from  Canada.  She  had  a  lovely  home,  full  of 
relics  of  her  travels  all  over  the  world,  including  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets. 

One  of  her  guests  was  Mrs.  Steele,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Governor  of  Indiana.  She  was  a  beautiful  and 
dignified  old  lady,  and  must  have  graced  the  position  of 
Governor’s  wife  in  a  royal  manner.  Her  son,  Captain 
George  Steele,  U.S.N.,  commanded  the  Zeppelin  which 
Germany  delivered  to  America  and  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic  under  her  own  power.  I  just  missed  Mme.  Calve, 
who  had  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  but  had  left 
before  I  arrived.  Marion,  I  understand,  is  a  typical 
little  Mid- west  town,  with  its  one  theatre,  one  hotel,  four 
or  five  banks,  and  a  score  or  more  churches.  Speaking 
of  churches  the  episcopal  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Johnston, 
told  me  a  story  of  the  nigger  parson  who  was  applying 
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for  his  weekly  allowance  of  sacramental  wine,  which  is 
permitted  under  prohibition. 

“  What  kind  of  wine  do  you  want,  red  or  white  ?  ” 
asked  the  magistrate. 

“  If  it’s  the  same  to  you,  Jedge,”  said  the  parson, 
“  could  you  make  it  gin.” 

Marion  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mississinewa  ; 
being  rather  struck  with  the  musical  name  of  the  river 
I  asked  how  it  was  spelled,  but  none  of  the  company 
present  knew,  rather  to  their  embarrassment.  Later, 
when  she  thought  I  could  not  hear,  I  heard  my  hostess, 
Peggy  Wilson,  telephoning  to  everybody  in  the  town  ;  in 
fact,  the  next  day  the  whole  community  ceased  work  to 
argue  about  the  way  to  spell  Mississinewa. 

Mr.  Fred  Eward  used  to  win  all  the  spelling  prizes  at 
school  in  his  youth,  so  Fred  was  appealed  to,  but  he 
could  not  be  sure.  Rival  camps  were  formed  and  there 
would  have  been  bloodshed,  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan> 
which  is  very  powerful  in  Marion,  had  already  turned  out 
to  preserve  law  and  order,  but  just  before  things  came 
to  a  climax,  Joe  McKnight,  Mrs.  Wilson’s  butler,  found 
a  map  on  which  the  river  was  marked,  and  by  using  a 
very  powerful  magnifying  glass  one  could  just  make 
out  the  letters  MISSISSINEWA. 

After  all  the  bitterness  of  feeling  aroused  by  this  name, 
the  city  fathers  decided  to  change  it,  and  only  two 
reasons  prevented  them,  one  was  that  it  really  was  not 
entirely  their  river,  as  it  flowed  through  other  towns,  and 
the  other  was  that  they  could  not  think  of  any  different 
name  to  call  it.  Mr.  Hiram  Beshore  could  remember  the 
time  when  the  Mississinewa  Indians  used  to  live  round 
about  the  place  where  Marion  now  stands.  The  town 
first  grew  on  account  of  what  was  apparently  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  natural  gas,  which  was  chiefly  used 
in  glass  making,  but  so  prodigious  was  the  waste  of 
Nature’s  gift  that  it  petered  out. 

Returning  by  the  New  York  Central,  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  look  just  like  the  sea, 
except  that  the  water  is  of  a  paler  hue. 
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It  surprised  me  to  find  that  sea-gulls  are  even  more 
plentiful  on  the  lake  coasts  than  they  are  on  the  sea. 
The  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  which  must,  when  undeveloped 
by  man,  have  been  very  beautiful,  are  scarred  and  seared 
by  the  remains  of  derelict  timber  yards,  foundries  and 
other  enterprises  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no 
beauty  left.  As  civilisation  spread  westward  it  had  no 
time  to  clean  up  behind  it,  and  it  certainly  left  a  horrible 
mess. 

People  who  are  accustomed  to  service  in  English  dining 
trains  have  no  idea  how  vastly  superior  the  food  and 
service  is  in  America.  During  the  time  I  was  in  the 
Aquitania  a  certain  British  railway  sent  a  representative 
out  to  study  the  American  system.  He  came  back  with 
the  report  that  we  had  nothing  to  learn  from  them. 

The  meals  on  American  trains  are  not  expensive.  For 
breakfast,  feeling  hungry,  I  had  fried  ham  and  eggs, 
with  which  was  served  a  generous  portion  of  mushrooms, 
fresh  peaches  and  cream,  no  limit  as  to  amount,  all  for 
one  dollar.  With  this  was  served  free  a  delicious  pot 
of  coffee  and  a  jug  of  hot  milk,  enough  for  three  large 
cups,  rolls  of  all  description,  butter,  jam,  marmalade,  etc., 
ad  lib.  And  yet  we  look  at  our  doubtful  egg  and  attenu¬ 
ated  bacon,  which  is  slung  at  us,  on  some  lines  that  I 
know  of,  pay  three-and-six  for  it,  and  thank  God  we 
have  noth  ng  to  learn  from  the  Americans  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  English  road-beds  are  much  superior 
to  American  ,  also,  the  jolting  one  gets  in  the  States  in 
stopping  and  starting  is  very  unpleasant.  At  Pittsburg, 
whilst  lying  in  my  berth,  my  head  struck  the  top  of  the 
bed  with  enough  force  to  make  my  scalp  bleed.  This 
would  be  considered  very  bad  driving  in  England. 
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Chapter  XXIV  Sidelights  on  Smuggling;  Meetings 

with  M  illionaires — Guggenheim, 
Harry  Marsh,  Carnegie,  Lady 
Astor,  William  Randolph  Hearst 

HARDLY  a  voyage  ever  went  by  but  that  some¬ 
body,  generally  a  lady,  would  ask  me  how  to 
get  things  on  shore  without  paying  duty,  or, 
in  plain  language,  how  to  smuggle.  It  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  travellers  see 
nothing  dishonest  in  the  evasion  of  duty,  and  as  the 
ship  approaches  her  port  of  destination  one  hears  re¬ 
peatedly  the  boastings  of  voyagers  who  have  on  previous 
occasions  smuggled  jewellery  or  other  articles  of  value 
into  the  country. 

I  first  learned  the  origin  of  the  word  “  tariff  ”  in  a 
little  coast  town  called  Tarifa,  in  Spain.  The  Moorish 
conqueror,  Gibral  Tarak,  stormed  and  captured  the  rock 
which  still  bears  his  name,  “  Gibraltar.”  Having  accom¬ 
plished  this  feat,  the  cunning  old  savage  devised  a  scheme 
by  which  he  could  become  immensely  rich  and  powerful. 
The  maritime  nations  of  Europe  had  complained  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Moorish  pirates  who  infested  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  He  promised  to  keep  the  pirates  in  check 
if  all  ships  who  intended  to  enter  the  Mediterranean 
would  call  at  Tarifa,  where  a  small  charge  would  be 
made  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses.  This 
small  charge  quickly  grew  until  it  was  io  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  merchants 
would  put  up  with  this  because  their  ships  would  get  a 
safe  passport  and  would  not  be  molested  by  the  pirates, 
who  were  really  in  the  employ  of  Gibral  Tarak  himself. 
These  charges  were  known  as  “  Tarifa  dues,”  and  for 
short,  “  tariffs.”  Bolder  men  amongst  the  sea  captains, 
rather  than  pay  these  heavy  Tarifa  dues,  preferred  to 
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run  the  risk  of  having  a  fight  or  a  race  with  the  pirates, 
and  it  is  not  very  far-fetched  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
those  men  has  descended  to  the  modern  smuggler. 

All  this,  by  the  way,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  salve  to 
the  conscience  of  those  who  wish  to  defraud  the  Customs, 
and  my  advice  to  those  intending  to  smuggle  is  “  Don’t.” 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  all  precious  stones  of 
value  are  marked  and  internationally  registered,  also 
that  sales  of  such  stones  are  recorded  and  the  information 
exchanged  between  the  revenue  departments  of  various 
countries  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  People  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  caught  smuggling  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  victims  of  their  own  indiscretions.  There  is  an 
organisation  in  America,  known  as  the  Jewellers’  Pro¬ 
tection  Society,  whose  object  is  to  protect  the  honest 
jeweller  by  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  This  society 
sends  out  circulars  to  ships’  officers  and  stewards  at 
regular  intervals,  also  jewellers  and  their  employees  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  various  other  centres.  These 
circulars  advise  the  recipients  that  information,  which 
will  lead  to  the  seizure  of  jewellery  or  precious  stones, 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  Government,  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  received,  also 
10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed,  which 
is  three  times  the  value  of  the  goods.  The  society 
guarantees  that  the  name  of  the  informer  will  not  be 
divulged,  and  that  it  will  take  all  responsibility  of 
notifying  the  revenue  department,  etc.,  and  will  also 
collect  the  reward. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  passenger  who  wishes 
to  smuggle  through  a  diamond  pendant  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  six  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  total  value  in  America  £ 16,000 .  He,  or  she, 
becomes  a  little  nervous  as  the  ship  approaches  New  York, 
and  the  bedroom  steward  is  taken  into  confidence.  The 
steward  is  given,  say,  ten  pounds  for  his  trouble  and  a 
promise  of  further  reward  when  the  pendant  is  safely 
through.  Just  think  of  the  temptation  of  the  steward  ! 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  send  a  wireless,  or  a  telegram  from 
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quarantine,  to  the  Jewellers’  Protection  Society  ;  he  will 
hear  nothing  more  about  it  until  he  finds  a  cheque  in  his 
bank  for  six  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  made  up  as 
follows  :  io  per  cent,  on  £16,000  =  £1,600  ;  10  per  cent, 
on  a  fine  of  £48,000  (three  times  the  value)  =  £4,800; 
in  all  £6,400,  which  would  be  an  independence  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Furthermore,  in  the  Aquitania,  the 
steward  would  only  be  doing  his  duty,  for  there  are 
Cunard  Company’s  notices  posted  all  over  the  crew’s 
quarters  instructing  officers  and  crew  that  they  must  do 
all  they  can  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  think  that  the  case  I  have 
just  supposed  is  an  exaggeration,  but  the  following  is  an 
incident  that  happened  whilst  I  was  on  the  Aquitania, 
the  truth  of  which  can  be  absolutely  vouched  for. 

I  was  asked  to  smuggle  a  pearl  necklace,  valued  at  a 
very  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  the  pendant  that  I 
have  mentioned,  which  I  was  to  obtain  from  a  well- 
known  firm  in  London.  Partly  out  of  curiosity  I  followed 
the  matter  up.  I  called  on  the  firm,  and  having  proper 
credentials  I  could  have  walked  out  with  the  pearls  in 
my  pocket,  the  necklace  having  been  paid  for. 

I  must  say  that  the  firm  had  no  idea  that  my  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  smuggle  them  into  America,  but  still  my 
identity  and  vocation  must  have  made  things  point  that 
way.  Instead  of  taking  delivery  rightaway,  I  said  that 
I  only  wished  to  make  sure  that  my  credentials  were  all 
right,  and  that  I  would  call  the  following  day,  mean¬ 
while  leaving  the  necklace  in  their  custody.  My  real 
reason  was  to  have  time  to  think  the  matter  over,  for 
until  I  had  seen  and  handled  the  pearls  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  undertaking  the  commission,  although  the  reward 
I  had  been  promised  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
money.  But  after  I  got  into  the  street  I  felt  sorely 
tempted.  I  consulted  my  wife,  and  she  at  first  said  : 
“  Yes  !  and  then  you  can  give  up  the  sea  and  we  shall 
be  always  together.”  But  that  night  neither  of  us  could 
sleep,  and  finally  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
both  suffering  from  conscience,  and  if  we  gave  way  to 
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this  temptation  we  should  gain  wealth  but  lose  our 
happiness,  which  we  concluded  was  more  valuable  than 
pearls  ;  so  I  did  not  take  them. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  was  not  cowardice,  for 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  cable  the  Jewellers’  Protection 
Society  ;  I  would  have  been  allowed  to  deliver  the  neck¬ 
lace  and  collect  my  bribe,  and  shortly  afterwards  revenue 
officers  would  have  called  at  the  house  and  seized  the 
pearls.  Through  the  Jewellers’  Protection  Society  my 
reward  from  the  United  States  Government  would  have 
been,  as  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  bedroom  steward, 
in  all  40  per  cent,  of  the  American  value  of  the  pearl 
necklace,  which  would  have  been  quite  a  large  fortune, 
and  nobody  would  have  been  any  the  wiser. 

But  then  I  would  have  been  false  to  one  of  my  best 
friends.  How  thankful  I  am  to-day  that  I  was  not ! 

The  sequel  was  that,  the  moment  the  ship  arrived  on 
the  following  trip,  an  avalanche  of  Customs  officers  de¬ 
scended  on  my  cabin,  but  not  being  able  to  find  anything, 
the  chief  said  :  “  Now,  Mr.  Spedding,  we  want  those 
pearls  ;  where  are  they  ?  ”  I  told  him  they  were  in 
London,  and  would  remain  there  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Protection  Society  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  through  him 
I  found  out  how  the  information  reached  them.  It 
came  from  a  clerk  in  the  London  firm,  who  had  put  two 
and  two  together  and  had  cabled  his  deduction  to  New 
York,  hoping  to  get  the  reward.  This  story  may  sound 
like  a  fairy  tale,  but  it  happened  five  years  ago. 

The  necklace  has  been  in  and  out  of  America  several 
times  since,  but  the  first  time  it  went  in  it  was  paid  full 
duty  and  its  owner  is  all  the  happier  for  having  done 
so. 

Some  jewellers,  especially  on  the  Continent,  make  a 
practice  of  notifying  the  United  States  authorities  when 
they  send  valuable  jewellery  to  Americans,  hoping  that 
attempts  will  be  made  to  smuggle  it.  Of  course  this  is 
not  done  by  reputable  firms,  but  there  is  always  a  danger, 
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as  in  my  case,  that  one  of  their  employees  will  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag. 

There  are  not  only  Government  spotters,  who  travel 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  big  liners,  but  also  there 
are  private  individuals  who,  even  if  they  do  not  make 
a  living  at  it,  help  pay  their  expenses  sometimes,  and 
on  occasions  make  a  big  scoop. 

Of  course  we  knew  the  official  spotters,  and  one  of 
the  funniest  things  I  ever  heard  was,  one  evening  on  a 
settee  on  the  upper  deck,  near  the  entrance  to  the  garden 
lounge  of  the  Aquitania,  a  lady  consulting  one  of  these 
gentlemen  as  to  how  she  should  declare  a  quantity  of 
dresses  she  had  bought  in  Paris.  He  advised  her  not  to 
declare  them  and  to  take  off  the  Paris  tabs  and  sew  on 
New  York  ones,  actually  giving  her  some  New  York  tabs 
for  the  purpose. 

I  afterwards  gave  the  lady  as  broad  a  hint  as  I  dared 
not  to  attempt  to  smuggle,  but  my  advice  was  not  taken, 
with  the  result  that,  besides  the  dresses  being  confiscated, 
the  lady  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  Government  official  had  passed  the  information  on 
to  a  private  spotter,  who  in  turn  had  notified  the  Customs 
authorities,  and  in  a  few  days’  time  no  doubt  drew  the 
reward,  which  he  and  the  Government  official  would 
share. 

If  the  lady  had  not  sewn  those  labels  on  to  deceive 
the  Customs,  thus  clearly  showing  her  intention  to 
defraud  the  United  States  Government,  she  would 
merely  have  had  to  pay  the  duty,  as  she  originally 
intended  to  do,  and  would  not  have  lost  her  Paris 
dresses. 

If  my  experience  can  be  of  any  value  to  travellers, 
let  me  suggest  that  instead  of  carrying  dutiable 
goods  to  America  personally,  by  far  the  better  way 
is  to  ship  them  right  to  the  purchaser’s  address, 
through  a  reliable  express  company,  from  the  country 
of  origin,  but  of  course  requesting  the  vendors  to  give 
a  receipt  for  the  invoice  value  and  not  the  selling 
price. 
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This  method  saves  time,  worry  and,  in  the  long  run, 
expense. 

Coming  into  England  is  different — there  are  so  few 
dutiable  goods  that  there  is  no  trouble  ;  but  a  traveller 
must  never  attempt  to  bribe  a  British  Customs  officer, 
even  to  make  him  hurry  up,  for  I  have  known  of  many 
cases  where  this  has  been  disastrous.  Remember 
it  pays  the  officer  much  better  to  report  a  bribe 
than  to  accept  it,  although  by  this  I  do  not  suggest, 
for  one  moment,  that  they  would  accept  bribes  in 
any  case,  for  I  have  heard  Customs  officials  warn 
attempting  bribers  without  causing  them  further 
trouble. 

There  are  some  forms  of  smuggling  which  no  gentle¬ 
man,  be  he  passenger  or  member  of  the  ship’s  company, 
should  hesitate  to  expose,  such  as  the  illicit  carrying  of 
opium,  cocaine,  morphine,  indecent  books  and  pictures, 
fire-arms,  etc. 

In  New  York  I  have  known  innocent  people  to 
have  been  put  to  great  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and 
also  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  stripped  and 
searched,  simply  through  some  maliciously-minded  per¬ 
son  having  given  false  information  to  the  authorities. 
(My  staff  purser,  Mr.  Ramsden,  suffered  quite  recently 
in  this  way,  as  did  other  officers  on  the  same 
occasion. ) 

A  lady,  who  frequently  crossed  on  the  ship,  was  detained 
whilst  the  whole  of  her  baggage  was  minutely  examined 
and  her  person  stripped  and  searched. 

She  was  not  only  delayed  on  the  pier  for  hours  but, 
later  on,  her  home  in  New  York  was  also  searched  by 
revenue  officers.  She  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  attempt  to  smuggle,  and  nothing  of  an  incriminating 
nature  was  found.  I  happen  to  know  that  all  her  trouble 
was  caused  by  false  information  given  by  a  jealous 
“  friend” 

This  reminds  me  of  a  practical  joke  that  was  played 
on  a  gentleman  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  who 
arrived  in  New  York  some  few  years  ago.  Somebody 
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told  the  Immigration  Inspector  that  he  had  deserted 
his  widow  and  eleven  children  in  Bootle.  The  officer 
took  the  matter  seriously,  not  seeing  the  joke,  and  we 
had  an  awful  job  in  saving  him  from  Ellis  Island. 

***** 

In  meeting  so  many  of  the  great  financiers  of  England 
and  America,  one  would  think  that  officers,  who  spend 
their  lives  on  great  liners,  would  often  get  tips  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  by  which  they  would  make  money. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  I  have  never  person¬ 
ally  talked  business  with  a  passenger  in  my  life,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  big  men  never  do  talk  business. 
Many  years  ago,  a  Boston  millionaire  crossed  in  the  ship 
I  was  on  and  advised  everybody  to  buy  copper  shares, 
the  result  being  that  some  of  the  officers  lost  their  life 
savings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guggenheim  family 
have  from  time  to  time  put  one  of  our  captains  in  the 
way  of  making  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim  made  his  last  voyage  in  the 
Aquitania,  being  met  in  Southampton  by  Mr.  Harry 
Marsh,  an  old  friend  of  his  ;  they  intended  to  motor  to 
Warwick  in  the  morning,  but  when  his  servant  went  to 
call  him  in  his  room  at  the  South-Western  Hotel  he  found 
his  master  dead. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  was  an  enormously  wealthy  man,  but 
yet  he  was  as  simple  in  his  tastes  as  any  ordinary  working 
man,  both  in  food  and  clothes. 

The  Guggenheim  family  are  very  public-spirited,  and 
arranged  to  pay  for  a  very  fine  band  to  play  in  the  Central 
Park,  New  York,  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  To  the  indignation  of  New  York, 
the  Mayor  had  programmes  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  distributed  free  by  policemen,  and  headed  “  Mayor 
Hylan’s  Popular  Concerts  ”  ! 

Mr.  Harry  Marsh  has  occupied  Warwick  Castle  for 
some  years  now,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  there 
with  him.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Warwicks  are 
descended  from  the  “  King  Maker,”  they  have  always 
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been  very  democratic,  and  unlike  most  of  the  nobility 
of  the  times,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  took  sides  with  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  a 
result,  the  Castle  was  not  destroyed,  and  remains  to-day 
the  only  feudal  castle  in  Great  Britain  that  is  absolutely 
intact.  Although  so  grim  and  forbidding  from  outside 
the  walls,  there  is  a  stately  and  dignified  beauty  to  the 
Castle  itself,  which  impresses  one  almost  with  awe. 

Who  could  sleep  in  Warwick  the  Kingmaker’s  house, 
in  the  very  same  bed  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  once  occupied, 
and  not  feel  a  thrill  ?  Just  along  the  corridor  was  the 
room  in  which  the  Earl  was  murdered  by  his  serving- 
man  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  although  the 
bed  is  made  every  day  and,  in  the  sunlight,  the  room  looks 
inviting  enough,  nobody  has  slept  in  it  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  last  time  it  was  occupied  was  by  one  of  the 
young  Brookes  for  a  wager,  and  he  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  went  to  sleep.  The  moon¬ 
light  was  flickering  on  a  painting  of  the  Cardinal,  on  the 
wall  beyond  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  seemed  to  lend  him 
life  with  which  to  look  gloomily  and  sadly  at  me.  But 
through  my  open  window  the  music  of  the  River  Avon, 
as  it  tumbled  in  cascades  over  the  rocks  far  below, 
finally  lulled  me  to  sleep.  I  dreamt  that  the  Cardinal 
repeated  his  last  words  over  and  over  again  to  me,  as 
though  it  was  all  my  fault.  I  was  up  early,  in  fact  when 
a  footman  brought  in  my  tea  I  was  shaved  and  dressed, 
for  my  watch  had  stopped,  and  I  thought  it  was  much 
later,  but  when  I  went  downstairs,  I  found  Mr.  Marsh 
reading  his  paper  in  the  great  hall,  and  waiting  for 
breakfast,  which  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Harry  Marsh  for  many  years  now 
and  am  very  proud  to  have  him  as  a  friend.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  is  a  very  great  believer  in 
Cecil  Rhodes’s  scheme  of  scholarships,  which  he  hopes  to 
complete  by  founding  scholarships  for  English  boys  to 
have  a  two-years’  course  at  Harvard. 

He  was  a  very  staunch  friend  to  England  in  the  war. 
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during  which  time,  in  spite  of  the  peril  of  submarines,  he 
crossed  continually  and,  before  America  came  in,  I  was 
always  glad  to  see  him  on  board,  apart  from  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.  The  British  Government  invariably 
gave  the  ship  special  protection. 

When  he  arrived  in  England  there  was  always  a 
gentleman  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  meet  him,  so  he 
must  have  been  a  very  important  personage,  but  I  have 
never  heard  him  speak  of  what  he  did  or  accomplished. 

I  once  visited  another  beautiful  English  home — 
Tilney  Hall,  near  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire,  the  residence 
of  Major  Cayzer,  the  wealthy  shipping  magnate. 

One  could  pass  by  this  delightful  spot  a  hundred  times 
and  never  guess  it  existed,  its  entrance  is  so  well  off  the 
main  road,  about  half-way  between  Basingstoke  and 
Hook.  Major  Cayzer  has  a  great  love  of  gardening  ;  it 
is  his  one  great  hobby,  and  if  there  are  finer  gardens  in 
the  whole  world  than  those  at  Tilney  Hall,  I  have  never 
seen  them.  Not  only  are  they  immense  in  size,  but  the 
skilful  and  artistic  way  in  which  they  are  laid  out  makes 
them  unique.  Just  as  at  Wembley  one  could  walk 
through  Australia  to  South  Africa,  calling  at  New  Zealand 
and  Canada  on  the  way,  so  can  one  walk  at  Tilney  Hall 
from  a  straggling  Old  English  garden,  through  Italian 
gardens,  calling  at  the  Japanese  garden  before  reaching 
the  Tropics  of  the  glass  houses. 

Major  Cayzer  is  a  keen  polo  player,  but  was  very 
severely  injured  about  four  years  ago,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  before  he  was  fully  recovered. 

He  leads  an  extremely  busy  life,  for  besides  looking 
after  his  vast  shipping  interests  and  being  an  active 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  has  found  time  to  write  at 
least  a  dozen  books  which  have  added  lustre  to  English 
literature.  For  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  achieved 
Major  Cayzer  has  every  reason  to  be  proud,  but  he  has 
a  wonderful  way  of  making  one  feel  at  home  and  is  a 
typical  English  country  gentleman.  With  such  a  charm¬ 
ing  family  and  such  a  beautiful  home  he  cannot  help 
but  be  happy. 
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Happiness  is  not  always  the  perquisite  of  the  poor,  for 
I  know  a  millionaire  who  is  happy  though  rich,  in  fact 
he  grew  rich  through  being  happy,  or,  let  us  say,  he 
gained  his  chance  to  get  rich  by  following  the  brave 
man’s  maxim  “  keep  smiling.” 

One  day  at  the  great  works  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  employees  threatened 
to  come  out  on  strike.  The  late  Mr.  Carnegie,  against 
the  advice  of  his  associates,  who  thought  his  life  would 
be  in  danger,  determined  to  go  and  reason  with  the  men 
personally.  He  announced  that  he  would  meet  them 
at  a  certain  time  in  one  of  the  great  yards,  but  as  he 
walked  through  rows  and  rows  of  scowling  faces  to  get 
to  the  platform  from  which  he  was  going  to  speak,  he 
realised  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  felt  very  much  alone. 
But  amongst  all  those  angry  faces  he  saw  one  that  was 
all  smiles,  and  felt  better  and  safer  just  because  of  that 
one  smiling  face. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  mounted  the  platform  and  tried 
to  address  the  crowd,  everybody  wanted  to  speak  at 
the  same  time,  so  finally  he  said  : 

“  I  cannot  answer  you  all  at  once,  but  I  want  to  hear 
your  grievances,  and  I  want  to  put  them  right.  Can  you 
select  one  man  who  can  come  to  my  office  and  talk  matters 
over  with  me  ?  ” 

The  men  told  him  to  pick  somebody  out  himself, 
whereupon  he  beckoned  to  him  of  the  smiling  face. 

"  What’s  your  name  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Carnegie. 

“  Charles  Schwab,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  come  with  me  right  away.” 

When  they  reached  his  office  Mr.  Carnegie  looked  at 
the  still  smiling  man  and  said  : 

“  Charles  Schwab,  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  settle 
that  strike ;  the  men  must  return  to  work  in  the 
morning.” 

Without  another  word  Mr.  Schwab  went  out.  The 
men  returned  to  work  at  6  a.m.  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  multimillionaire,  is  now 
President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
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largest  firm  in  the  world,  and  yet  he  still  keeps  on 
smiling. 

He  has  crossed  dozens  of  times  in  various  ships  that  I 
have  been  on,  and  once  I  met  him  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  I 
saw  him  lose  so  much  money  that  it  made  my  head  ache. 

In  1915,  Mr.  Schwab  reorganised  the  great  steel 
plants  in  America,  so  that  they  could  turn  out  immense 
quantities  of  war  munitions  for  the  Allies,  in  whose  cause 
he  devoted  all  his  great  energy  and  ability.  England 
owes  a  lot  to  Mr.  Schwab. 

He  is  a  fine  speaker.  I  remember  one  concert  night 
when  he  made  an  appeal  for  our  charities ;  he  named 
some  of  his  friends,  giving  a  humorous  life  history  of 
them,  one  by  one,  ending  by  saying  :  “  So  that  is  how 
^r-  made  his  money,  and  he  is  now  going  to  subscribe 
ten  pounds.  Miss  Jones,  kindly  go  and  collect  ten 
pounds  from  the  gentleman.”  He  would  then  turn  to 
somebody  else  until  the  audience  were  convulsed,  especi¬ 
ally  Mr.  Winter,  who  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  roared, 
but  he  changed  his  tune  when  suddenly  Mr.  Schwab 
turned  on  him  and  gave  a  harrowing  tale  of  his  wicked¬ 
nesses  and  enormities,  finally  saying,  “And  now,  Miss 
Jones,  will  you  kindly  go  and  collect  fifty  pounds  from 
Mr.  Winter  ?  He  will  be  very  pleased  to  give  it.”  (And 
I  really  think  he  was,  because  his  tormentor  was  just 
as  likely  to  have  said  five  hundred.) 

One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  widely  quoted  news¬ 
papers  in  America  is  the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Kirkwood,  who  sat  at  my  table  when  he  crossed 
a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  very  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  but  he  was  cultured  and  extremely  clever,  and 
for  that  reason  I  found  him  unusually  attractive,  so  we 
became  great  friends.  He  would  come  into  my  cabin 
in  the  evenings  and  we  used  to  sit  smoking  and  yarning 
about  everything  we  had  in  common.  It  was  some  time 
afterwards  that  his  name  came  up  in  conversation  at 
table,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  Middle  West,  but  he  was  a  mighty  fine  chap, 
in  spite  of  his  wealth. 
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Newspapers  remind  me  of  another  great  millionaire 
newspaper  proprietor,  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
has  a  chain  of  papers  extending  from  Maine  to  California. 

I  am  afraid  to  say  that  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  a  man  who 
believes  in  Anglo-American  friendship,  and  yet  he  has 
unwittingly  helped  the  cause.  His  papers  rap  and  tear 
at  everything  British  ad  nauseam,  but  they  have  over¬ 
done  it  to  such  an  extent  that  all  right-minded  people 
in  America  resent  their  attitude.  Mr.  Hearst  must  be 
a  descendant  of  the  editor  Martin  Chuzzlewit  met  in 
America,  who  fondly  thought  that  Queen  Victoria  would 
squirm  in  her  bed  when  she  read  his  newspaper  every 
morning. 

However,  he  preferred  a  British  ship  to  one  of  his 
own,  and  crossed  on  the  Aquitania.  When  he  reached 
England  he  had  the  honour  of  breakfasting  at  No.  10, 
Downing  Street,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  Prime 
Minister,  who  evidently  believed  in  catching  flies  with 
honey — or  was  it  marmalade  ? 

Lady  Astor  happened  to  be  a  passenger  on  the  same 
trip,  and  I  was  sure  that  if  those  twain  met  there  would 
be  hair  flying  ;  they  did,  and  there  was.  Whilst  I  like 
Lady  Astor  very  much,  when  she  gets  really  angry  with 
me  I  am  going  to  disappear  out  of  her  reach.  To  the 
great  delight  of  both  English  and  American  passengers, 
also  the  stewards,  who  repeated  to  me  as  many  of  Lady 
Astor’s  remarks  as  they  could  remember,  Nancy  gave 
William  Randolph  the  rounds  of  the  kitchen,  telling  him 
exactly  what  she  thought  about  him ;  the  meeting 
occurred  on  deck  one  bright  sunny  morning  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Hearst  and  her  two  sons. 

Lord  and  Lady  Astor  are  great  favourites  with  the 
whole  ship’s  company  on  board  the  Aquitania,  and  when 
they  are  travelling  the  ship  is  theirs. 

Lady  Astor  is  the  only  lady  I  have  ever  known  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  ship’s  concert,  and  as  the  Cockneys 
say,  “  She  didn’t  ’arf  do  it.”  She  dragged  a  record  col¬ 
lection  out  of  her  audience.  She  really  is  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  as  witty  as  can  be.  I  have  had  many  talks 
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with  her  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  whilst  I  did 
not  always  agree  with  her,  I  have  always  felt  that  she 
is  a  very  earnest  woman,  and  has  a  noble-minded  in¬ 
spiration  in  championing  women  and  children  and  all 
that  pertains  to  them. 

I  met  Lady  Astor  at  Epsom  on  the  day  that  Captain 
Cuttle  won  the  Derby.  She  had  a  horse  running  called 
Tamar,  and  I  walked  down  to  the  paddock  with  her  just 
before  the  race  to  see  her  horse.  Up  to  that  time  she 
was  pretty  confident  that  Tamar  would  win,  but  when 
she  saw  Captain  Cuttle  she  said  : 

"  That  horse  is  in  great  form  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  win.” 

Having  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  Nancy’s  intuitions, 
I  returned  to  the  ring  and  backed  Captain  Cuttle,  putting 
on  rather  more  than  I  could  afford  to  lose,  at  twelve  to 
one  and,  to  cover,  a  bet  on  Tamar  for  a  place.  I  had 
some  friends  with  me,  including  Mr.  McHardie  Forman, 
of  General  Motors,  and  meeting  him,  persuaded  him  to 
do  likewise,  so  we  had  a  good  day,  Captain  Cuttle  winning 
and  Tamar  coming  in  second.  Although  they  run  horses, 
neither  Lord  nor  Lady  Astor  ever  bet,  in  that  respect 
being  like  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  although  he  has 
owned  some  of  the  greatest  horses  in  the  history  of  the 
turf,  has  never  had  a  bet  in  his  life.  When  one  stops 
to  think  of  betting  and  what  its  pleasure  is,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  such  people  have  no  desire  to  bet,  for  it 
is  only  done  with  the  object  of  getting  money  for  nothing 
and,  as  they  have  all  the  money  they  want,  there  would 
be  no  thrill  in  going  up  to  the  bookie  and  saying,  “  What 
about  it  ?  ”  These  poor,  unfortunate  millionaires  !  They 
do  miss  so  much  of  the  joy  in  life. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  gentleman  from  my  own  county, 
Yorkshire,  who  during  the  war  not  only  made  a  lot  of 
money,  but  managed  a  very  important  item  of  production 
so  well  that  when  the  war  was  over  he  was  knighted. 
He  was  what  is  known  in  Sheffield  as  a  “  little  master,” 
which  means  a  little  steel  forging  man,  whose  whole  family 
work  on  some  small  production,  such  as  pen-knife  blades, 
in  a  shed  in  their  back  garden.  It  so  happened  that  this 
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little  master  produced  something  that  was  required  in 
hundreds  during  peace,  but  in  millions  during  war,  and 
being  the  only  man  that  knew  how  to  make  them,  became 
very  rich.  One  day  I  met  him  in  the  Victoria  Hotel  in 
Sheffield,  and  he  invited  me  to  share  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  with  him.  Whilst  we  were  drinking  it  he  said  : 

“  That’s  all  reet  tha  know.  Eh  !  but  ah  do  miss  ma 
glass  of  ale.” 

“  Has  the  doctor  forbidden  it  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  No,”  he  replied. 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  have  one  ?  ”  I  naturally  asked. 

“  What !  ”  he  said.  “  Me  !  Sir  John  -  drinking 

ale  !  Not  blurry  likely  ” 


Chapter  XXV  The  American  Bar  Association  ;  An 
International  Police  Convention  ;  and 
Cardsharpers  on  Board  Liners 

ONE  of  the  most  important  Anglo-American  events 
that  has  ever  taken  place  was  the  visit  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  England  in  1924. 
They  were  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Secretary 
of  State.  A  great  number  of  America’s  most  prominent 
lawyers  and  judiciary  officers  were  in  the  party,  which 
numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  chartered  the  whole  of  the  Berengaria,  and  in  the 
Aquitania  we  carried  about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  In 
our  ship  were  numerous  well-known  American  judges, 
and  also,  the  only  lady  lawyer  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Miss  Holtzman,  a  young  lawyeress  of  twenty- 
five  years,  who  has  already  made  a  name  for  herself  and 
has  quite  an  extensive  practice,  chiefly  amongst  actors 
and  authors  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hughes  was  on 
board  the  Berengaria  and,  on  our  ship,  Judge  Pam,  of 
Chicago,  was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Aquitania 
section.  It  was  a  peculiar  voyage,  and  never  before  in 
my  life  have  I  heard  so  much  talking  in  one  week.  There 
seemed  to  me  meetings  all  day  long  and  speeches  morning, 
noon  and  night.  Some  of  these  were  called  lectures, 
some  discussions,  some  debates  and  some  addresses,  but 
they  all  seemed  to  be  excuses  for  somebody  to  make  a 
speech  ;  one  evening  there  were  three  different  legal 
luminaries  in  three  different  parts  of  the  ship  making 
speeches  at  the  same  time. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  I  had  met  before  in  crossing, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  a  number,  especially 
from  the  Western  States,  who  had  never  crossed  the 
ocean ;  many,  in  fact,  had  never  even  seen  the  sea 
before  in  their  lives,  and  had  the  queerest  notions  about 
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ships.  One  gentleman  asked  me  if  the  moon  which  was 
then  shining  was  the  same  moon  that  they  could  see 
at  Cincinnati. 

When  the  Association  arrived  in  London  they  were 
entertained  right  loyally,  and  everybody  in  town  went 
out  of  their  way  to  give  them  a  good  time.  The  King 
gave  them  a  garden  party,  and  although  I  do  not  suppose, 
in  their  case,  it  would  have  mattered  what  they  wore, 
the  word  went  round  that  morning  coats,  grey  trousers 
and  silk  hats  were  essential.  The  result  was  that  London 
tailors  were  besieged,  and  when  I  happened  to  drop  into 
Henry  Heath’s,  the  hatters,  Mr.  Grant,  the  manager, 
told  me  that  the  firm  had  never  sold  so  many  hats  in 
one  day  in  the  whole  of  its  existence. 

I  was  staying  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  where  a  great  many 
of  the  American  lawyers  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and 
to  see  some  of  them  in  fashionable  London  clothes  was 
a  scream.  I  saw  the  same  gentleman  who  asked  me  about 
the  moon,  rolling  about  the  hotel  entrance,  with  a  stick 
under  his  arm,  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  his 
topper  on  the  back  of  his  head — chewing  tobacco  ! 

On  the  day  of  His  Majesty’s  garden  party  I  ran  into 
Charlie  Fecke,  the  popular  manager  of  the  saloon  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cunard  offices  in  New  York,  and  with  him 
was  Charlie  Doyle,  a  well-known  bond  broker  of  New 
York. 

We  were  all  old  friends,  so  we  hied  to  the  Savoy  bar 
to  celebrate  our  meeting  with  a  cocktail.  Fecke  was  in 
a  grouchy  mood  and  said  : 

"  By  golly  !  I  don’t  know  what  London  is  coming 
to  now  that  the  America  Bar  Association  is  over  here. 
Unless  you  are  a  judge  you  cannot  get  service  or  atten¬ 
tion  anywhere.”  Coley,  the  barmaid,  asked  him  why 
he  could  not  be  a  judge  too  ;  nobody  would  know. 

“  Good  idea,”  said  Charlie.  “  From  now  on  we’re 
judges — Judge  Doyle,  Judge  Spedding,  Judge  Fecke.” 

We  kept  up  the  joke,  addressing  one  another  as 
“  Judge,”  and  whilst  we  were  talking  an  American  gentle¬ 
man  came  in.  We  found  out  afterwards  he  was  a  Mr. 
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Menzies  from  Boston.  Addressing  Fecke,  he  said  very 
courteously  : 

"  Excuse  me,  Judge,  but  I’m  also  from  America.  Are 
you  a  stranger  here  ?  ” 

Charlie  lied  and  said  he  was  and  that  his  friends  were 
also  over  here  for  the  first  time.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  he  invited  us  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  American 
Club.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  but  as  we  were  all 
three  well  known  at  the  American  Club,  and  knew  we 
would  be  bowled  out,  we  told  him  the  joke  in  the  taxi 
going  round. 

He  still  insisted  that  as  the  joke  was  on  him  he  would 
pay  for  the  luncheon,  saying  : 

“  It’s  a  great  idea  ;  I’m  going  to  be  Judge  Menzies  of 
Boston  from  now  on.” 

After  lunch  it  was  suggested  that  we  play  a  round  of 
golf  somewhere,  and  Sunningdale  was  mentioned.  I  rang 
up  the  Daimler  Company  for  a  car,  but  they  said  they 
were  all  engaged  by  the  Bar  Association  ;  a  few  minutes 
later  Doyle  rang  up,  saying  : 

“  This  is  Judge  Doyle  speaking  from  the  American 
Club.  Can  I  have  a  car  round  here  right  away  to  go 
out  to  Sunningdale  ?  ” 

It  came  ;  but  before  we  started  we  got  the  hall  porter 
to  ring  up  the  secretary  of  the  Sunningdale  Golf  Club, 
to  ask  if  four  judges  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
could  be  provided  with  clubs  for  a  round  that  afternoon. 
When  we  arrived — the  secretary  was  very  kind — we  were 
provided  with  clubs  and  even  balls,  and  after  a  good 
afternoon’s  golf  he  would  not  allow  us  to  pay  either  the 
green  fees  or  for  the  refreshments  we  had. 

Coley’s  suggestion  was  a  wonderful  one.  We  all  re¬ 
tained  our  judgeships  until  we  left  London  three  days 
later,  partaking  freely  of  the  wonderful  hospitality 
London  showed  to  America’s  legal  representatives. 

We  were  once  had  pretty  badly  by  a  young  fellow  on 
the  Aquitania,  who  said  he  was  Chick  Evans,  the 
champion  golfer.  Both  Fred  Jones  and  I  being  keen 
golfers,  made  things  pleasant  for  him,  and  he  used  to  give 
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exhibitions  of  driving  balls  into  the  sea  from  a  mat  on 
the  boat  deck,  and  had  a  great  time.  He  was  made  a 
fuss  of  by  the  lady  golf  enthusiasts  amongst  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  invited  to  dinners  by  the  men  ;  in  fact,  the  real 
Chick  Evans  does  not  know  what  he  missed. 

It  turned  out,  when  the  young  fellow’s  father  met  him 
in  New  York,  that  he  was  a  harmless  lunatic,  rational  in 
every  way,  except  that  he  had  the  hallucination  that  he 
was  Chick  Evans. 

He  chose  the  one  name  that  could  possibly  deceive 
us  because  we  knew  all  the  other  great  golfers  very  well, 
Mitchell,  Duncan,  Hagen,  Jock  Hutchinson,  Gene  Sarazen, 
Joe  Kirkwood,  Jim  Barnes  and  many  others. 

Walter  Hagen  has  twice  taken  back  to  America  the 
British  Open  Championship  Cup  on  the  Aquitania.  The 
last  time  he  won  it  he  was  on  his  honeymoon.  I  should 
think  he  must  be  the  only  man  who  ever  won  the  British 
open  championship  on  his  wedding  trip. 

Jim  Barnes  also  took  the  cup  back  on  the  same  ship. 
“  Long  Jim  Barnes,”  as  his  friends  call  him,  is  a  very 
popular  golfer.  He  tried  very  hard  for  years  to  win 
that  cup.  I  had  a  long  chat  with  him  up  at  Stoneham 
Golf  Club  (Southampton)  before  he  sailed.  He  had  been 
down  to  Cornwall  to  see  his  old  father,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  it  was  the  greatest  joy  of  his  life  to  be  able  to  show 
him  that  trophy,  for  it  was  Jim’s  father  who  taught  him 
the  game. 

It  seems  as  though  Americans  are  taking  all  our  old 
championships  away  from  us,  but  we  can  feel  a  little 
bit  happier  as  far  as  golf  is  concerned  because  Jim  Barnes 
is  a  Cornishman. 

America  challenged  us  for  many  years  before  she  was 
able  to  win  a  rubber  at  International  Polo  ;  but  unless 
we  alter  our  policy  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  many  years  now 
before  we  win  a  rubber  again. 

I  saw  both  games  at  Meadowbrook,  and  although  we 
had  better  ponies,  and  equally  good,  if  not  better  indi¬ 
vidual  players  than  they,  our  team  was  pitifully  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  wonderful  combination  of  the  Americans. 
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In  particular.  Captain  Lacey  shone  above  all  the  other 
players,  either  English  or  American,  and  was  the  hero 
of  the  crowd,  although  his  team  lost. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  both  matches  and  received 
a  great  ovation  from  the  crowd  ;  there  was  a  young 
lad,  about  fourteen  years  old,  sitting  next  to  me  who  grew 
very  excited  when  somebody  said  “  Here  comes  the 
Prince,”  when  he  was  walking  along  in  front  of  the  stand 
on  his  way  to  have  a  chat  with  the  British  team  at  half 
time. 

I  had  never  seen  the  kid  before,  but  he  said  to  me, 
“  Which  is  him  ?  ”  The  Prince  was  walking  with  Major 
Metcalfe,  and  when  they  were  opposite  to  where  we  were 
sitting,  in  the  front  row,  I  thought  the  kid  was  going 
to  burst  his  lungs  with  excitement. 

“  My  poppa’s  an  Englishman,”  he  yelled.  “  Atta¬ 
boy  !  ATTA-BOY  !  PRINCE  !  ”  Poor  little  soul,  he 
was  beside  himself  with  pride  when  the  Prince  looked  at 
him  and  smiled,  and  just  then  Major  Metcalfe,  who 
knows  me  well,  recognised  me  and  waved.  The  boy 
said  :  “Do  you  know  that  guy  with  the  Prince  ?  ”  and 
I  had  to  explain  who  the  Major  was.  He  was  a 
very  bright  little  fellow  and,  when  he  found  that  I 
was  from  England,  he  told  me  his  father  came  from 
Melton  Mowbray  and  that  he  knew  the  Prince  went  there 
to  hunt. 

“  Gee !  ”  he  said,  “  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  the 
Prince.  I  bet  he  knows  my  uncle  who  lives  at  Melton 
Mowbray.” 

If  His  Royal  Highness  read  the  American  newspapers 
whilst  he  was  staying  at  Long  Island,  he  must  have 
been  amazed  at  the  number  of  his  escapades  and  the 
number  of  ladies  who  fell  in  love  with  him.  A  friend  of 
mine  ordered  clippings,  from  all  the  papers,  of  every 
article  in  which  the  Prince’s  name  was  mentioned. 
Being  of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  he  discovered  that 
if  all  the  things  that  were  reported  in  the  papers  of  the 
Prince’s  doing  were  true,  it  would  have  taken  nearly 
three  hundred  years  for  him  to  have  accomplished  themj 
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In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to 
America  did  an  immense  amount  of  good.  He  appeals 
in  some  irresistible  way  to  the  American  imagination, 
but  it  surprised  me  very  much  to  find  that  the  Canadians 
did  not  like  him  staying  in  the  States  so  long.  In  the 
Canadian  Club  at  New  York  I  heard  a  well-known 
Canadian  say  : 

\\  hat  business  has  he  down  here  amongst  these 
people  ?  He  ought  to  have  sailed  from  Canada.” 

I  know  some  of  the  official  people  who  were  deputed 
to  look  after  his  safety  whilst  he  was  in  America.  They 
were  all  very  enthusiastic  about  his  wonderful  person- 
ality  ;  he  certainly  has  the  gift  of  impressing  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  police  convention 
in  New  York,  during  the  term  of  Commissioner  Richard  E. 
Enright.  Delegates  from  fifty  different  countries  at¬ 
tended,  including  several  chief  constables  from  British 
cities.  Complaints  were  made  in  the  New  York  Press 
that  there  was  too  much  entertaining  and  too  little 
real  business  going  on  ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  true  of 
all  great  conventions,  the  main  object  of  which,  after 
all,  is  the  getting  together  of  the  delegates,  so  that  in 
their  future  dealings  with  one  another,  by  post  or 
cable,  they  are  communicating  with  a  person  and  not  a 
name. 

Some  of  the  delegates  themselves  complained  that 
there  was  also  too  much  drinking,  which  one  can 
hardly  believe  would  be  the  case  amongst  so  many 
Chiefs  of  Police,  including  over  a  hundred  from  American 
cities. 

Surely  the  very  men  who  were  chiefly  responsible  that 
the  law  of  prohibition  should  be  enforced  would  not 
indulge  in  the  breaking  of  that  law  themselves,  although 
I  once  attended  a  big  police  dinner  in  New  York,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  the  guests  over  the  mark  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  feast  called  everybody  to  order, 
and  said  that  if  the  drinking  did  not  stop  he  would  send 
for  a  policeman.  He  had  a  whisky  and  soda  in  his  hand 
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at  the  time,  and  this  sally  caused  much  merriment 
amongst  the  blue-uniformed  guests. 

There  were  some  very  interesting  men  at  the  Police 
Convention,  but  none  more  so  than  the  Canadian  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  who  are  not  really  policemen  at 
all,  but  soldiers,  magistrates  and  policemen  all  in  one. 

I  have  a  Canadian  friend — George  Wills — who  lives  in 
New  York,  and  who  was  once  enrolled  in  the  C.N.W.M.P. 
I  am  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  stories  he  tells  of  the 
Canadian  Wilds.  On  one  occasion  he  followed  a  murderer 
right  up  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  finally  arrested  him  and 
brought  him  in  to  the  police  barracks.  He  was  away 
on  this  job  absolutely  single-handed,  and  was  gone  a 
hundred  and  eighty  days.  The  motto  of  the  Canadian 
North-West  Police  is,  “  Get  your  man.” 

Before  the  Convention  broke  up  they  held  a  big 
banquet  on  the  Aquitania,  and  many  of  the  leading 
theatrical  stars  came  down  to  entertain.  It  was  a  very 
wild  night.  Dick  Enright  made  a  fine  speech  ;  it  was 
very  pathetic  in  places,  and  one  could  never  suspect 
that  a  heart  so  full  of  sentiment  could  beat  beneath  a 
policeman’s  uniform.  Cheer  up,  Dick  ! 

Nearly  all  the  characters  and  personages  that  I  have 
written  of  in  this  book  have  been  well  known  either  in 
America  or  Great  Britain — generally  in  both  countries — 
but  the  characters  I  am  now  going  to  refer  to,  although 
perhaps  also  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  police,  and  to  those  who  have  met  them  to 
their  sorrow,  are  not  desirable  people  to  meet.  I  refer 
to  the  card-sharpers  and  crooks  who  infest  Atlantic 
liners  and  the  leading  London  and  Paris  hotels.  I 
hesitate  to  mention  their  names,  not  that  I  fear  them 
in  the  slightest,  but  because  they  very  often  assume 
names  that  belong  to  prominent  families.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  card-sharper  and  crook,  whom  I  have  known 
by  sight  and  through  the  sea  of  trouble  and  anxiety  he 
has  caused  the  officers,  especially  myself,  of  the  ships 
I  have  been  on,  for  years.  Not  only  is  he  a  card-sharper 
and  crook,  but  he  is  extremely  violent  and  dangerous. 
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About  three  years  ago  his  play  was  questioned.  The 
game,  I  believe,  was  poker.  Instantly  he  attacked  his 
challenger  and  injured  him  so  severely  about  the  face 
with  a  broken  glass,  that  it  was  a  close  call  as  to  whether 
his  victim  would  not  lose  his  sight.  This  same  brute 
attacked  me  many  years  ago  when  I  exposed  him  in 
the  smoke-room  of  the  Campania,  and  when  he  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  he  threatened  to  shoot  me. 

He  can  easily  be  identified,  because  he  invariably 
gets  uproariously  drunk  the  first  night  out. 

If  he  is  playing  cards  he  always  takes  an  inside  corner 
seat,  so  that  nobody  can  stand  behind  him  to  watch  the 
game,  for  he  is  very  clumsy  at  manipulating  the  cards. 

There  is  another  card-sharper  who  takes  the  name  of 
a  well-known  family.  It  is  strange,  but  I  seldom  used 
to  hear  any  complaints  about  this  young  scoundrel, 
although  I  know  that  he  is  a  crook.  The  last  time  a 
gentleman  complained  of  being  cheated  by  him,  he 
coolly  proposed  that  they  should  split  the  amount  of 
the  victim’s  losses,  which  totalled  over  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  what  is  more,  the  gentleman  accepted  the 
proposal ! 

Taking  them  all  round  I  suppose  the  most  successful 
of  the  crooks  who  frequent  the  liners  is  another  man, 
who  does  not  play  much  himself,  but  has  a  staff  of 
assistants,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  pretty  girls,  to 
assist  him  in  steering  the  pigeons  to  the  plucking.  He 
is  very  clever  indeed,  and  is  about  the  only  crook  I  ever 
knew  who  in  any  way  approached  the  gentlemanly 
type  of  rogue  it  is  the  fashion  of  some  modern  writers 
of  fiction  to  turn  into  a  hero.  He  is  resourceful,  fearless, 
and  as  quick  as  a  flash  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  earning 
a  dishonest  penny. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  coup  he  brought  off  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  card-sharping.  It  was  a  case  of 
blackmail,  but  was  successful  even  although  the  victim 
brought  the  matter  to  my  notice. 

A  wealthy  French  gentleman  was  returning  from  the 
Argentine  via  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  Aquitania 
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as  a  passenger.  On  the  way  over  he  met  our  charming 
friend  and  his  wife,  just  before  lunch  on  the  second  day 
out  at  sea.  The  Frenchman  was  asked  to  join  them  in 
a  cocktail,  which  he  did  ;  but  when  he  asked  the  couple 
to  have  another  one  with  him,  the  husband  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  promised  to  go  and  have 
one  with  Captain  Sir  James  Charles,  and  off  he  went, 
leaving  Frenchy  to  have  the  second  one  with  the  wife. 
(This,  of  course,  was  merely  a  blind,  for  Captain  Charles 
never  takes  a  drink  at  sea.)  The  same  thing  happened 
before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  whilst  the  husband 
retired  to  the  smoke-room,  Frenchy  danced  with  the 
wife  in  the  garden  lounge.  It  was  a  warm  evening,  and 
the  lady  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  her  room, 
where  she  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  ice. 

Frenchy  was  a  bit  nervous,  but  she  said  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  her  husband  coming  in,  for  once  he  had 
settled  down  in  the  smoke-room,  he  always  got  drunk 
and  never  came  in  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
To  cut  a  long  story  short,  what  with  the  champagne  and 
the  fascination  of  the  lady,  Frenchy  succumbed  to  her 
charms,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened — although  he 
had  bolted  it — and  in  walked  the  outraged  husband, 
catching  poor  Frenchy  “  en  flagrant.”  There  was  a 
terrible  scene  :  the  husband  waved  a  revolver  about 
and  threatened  to  shoot  the  gay  Lothario,  but  finally 
agreed,  in  consideration  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
to  let  the  matter  drop.  Frenchy  gave  him  a  cheque, 
but  in  the  morning,  after  he  had  had  time  to  think  the 
matter  over,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  blackmailing  scheme,  and  reported 
the  matter  to  me.  As  soon  as  he  described  the  husband, 
I  knew  who  it  was,  and  advised  him  to  stop  the  cheque, 
but  the  trouble  was  that  they  had  his  address  and  he 
was  terrified  that  his  wife  should  hear  of  it. 

He  finally  compromised  for  a  smaller  amount,  but 
that  was  still  a  lot  of  money. 

There  are  many  other  crooks  besides  these  I  have 
mentioned,  the  most  famous  of  them  ah  being  one  who 
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made  a  fortune,  chiefly  on  Cunard  and  White  Star  ships, 
and  then  retired  and  repented.  I  believe  he  wrote  a 
book  on  the  iniquity  of  gambling.  Unlike  most  card- 
sharpers,  he  never  had  confederates,  and  always  con¬ 
ducted  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  busy  and  prosperous  career,  he  was  too  well  known 
to  attempt  to  cheat,  but  many  people  would  ask  him 
to  play  cards  just  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  played 
cards  with  him. 

I  know  two  ex-British  Army  officers  who  make  a  very 
good  living  out  of  playing  cards,  chiefly  bridge.  They 
never  cheat  at  all,  relying  entirely  upon  their  skill. 
They  play  on  board  the  big  ships,  and  for  a  change  visit 
the  fashionable  resorts  in  Florida  or  the  Riviera  during 
the  winter  season. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  manipulator  of  cards  to  deal  any 
hand  you  ask  him  to  ?  Some  very  clever  card  players 
say  "  No  !  ”  Sir  Alfred  Butt  was  in  my  cabin  one  night, 
and  a  card-sharper  showed  us  that  he  could  do  it  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,  either  at  bridge  or  poker. 

He  took  a  pack  of  my  own  cards  and  they  never  went 
out  of  our  sight.  Not  only  could  he  deal  what  cards  he 
liked,  but  when  he  shuffled  and  I  cut,  Sir  Alfred  dealt 
the  cards  to  all  four  hands  exactly  as  the  card-sharper 
said  he  would. 

Any  man  who  plays  cards  with  a  stranger  is  a  damned 
fool ! 

Victims  have  sometimes  complained  that  the  smoke- 
room  stewards  could  have  warned  them,  and  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  smoke-room  stewards  must 
be  in  the  pay  of  the  gamblers. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  the  majority  of 
smoke-room  stewards  are  very  good  men,  saving  a  great 
many  would-be  victims.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
warning  notices  in  all  ships  in  regard  to  gambling,  but 
who  ever  reads  a  notice  ? 

Most  captains  say  that  if  a  man  is  fool  enough  to  lose 
his  money  gambling  it  is  his  own  fault.  I  suppose  that 
is  true,  but  there  is  a  great  moral  difference  between  a 
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man  losing  his  money  at  an  honest  game  of  cards,  and 
being  cleverly  swindled  by  a  card-sharper.  Most  of 
the  victims  have  no  idea  how  much  they  have  lost  until 
the  end  of  the  game.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  young 
German  thought  he  was  playing  for  a  shilling  a  hundred, 
and  found  he  was  playing  for  a  shilling  a  point ;  he  paid 
up  out  of  his  firm’s  money,  and  I  heard  that  a  few  weeks 
later  he  committed  suicide. 

Then  comes  another  question.  Can  the  companies 
do  more  to  stop  it  than  they  do  ?  The  railway  com¬ 
panies  for  years  thought  they  could  do  little  to  stop  the 
three-card  trick  men  from  victimising  their  patrons,  but 
they  eventually  got  together,  and  that  nuisance  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Yes  !  I  think  that  the  companies  could  do  much 
more  than  is  being  done  at  present,  and  even  if  they 
cannot  stamp  card-sharping  out  entirely,  they  could 
minimise  the  evil.  I  know  that  I  could,  if  I  had  the 
power  ;  in  fact,  the  Aquitania  became  such  an  unprofit¬ 
able  ship  for  the  profession  that  they  left  her  severely 
alone. 
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Chapter  XXVI 

THE  hours  I  have  spent  in  writing  this  book  have 
been  very  pleasant  ones  and,  as  my  work  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  sad  truth  of  Cicero’s  wise  old  philosophy,  that  when 
the  end  comes,  no  matter  how  long  the  journey  has 
been,  that  is  the  end. 

It  is  a  strange  contradiction  throughout  our  lives,  that 
when  we  undertake  some  task  or  other,  all  our  energies 
are  centred  on  its  completion,  only  to  find  at  the  end 
that  the  joy  was  in  the  doing,  and  not  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  pleasure  of  life  itself  is  in  living  and  not 
in  dying.  It  has  not  been  altogether  an  easy  task,  for 
I  have  written  entirely  from  memory,  never  having  kept 
a  note  or  diary  in  my  life.  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  remember  people  and  incidents,  but  have  been  very 
much  handicapped  by  a  bad  memory  for  names. 

The  keeping  of  a  diary  is  looked  upon  by  many  people 
as  a  virtuous  thing.  It  is  a  resolve  that  many  make  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that, 
for  the  sake  of  our  happiness  of  mind,  it  has  been  given 
to  us  to  remember  chiefly  the  pleasant  things  in  life  and 
to  forget  the  things  that  jarred  or  hurt. 

Probably  the  greatest  gift  that  God  gave  to  man  was 
forgetfulness. 

In  my  old  sailing  ship  days,  when,  after  a  voyage  of 
nearly  two  years,  we  sighted  our  homeland  and  swung 
round  the  Bishops  into  the  English  Channel,  our  ship 
bending  to  the  fair  breeze,  forgotten  were  all  our  troubles. 
We  did  not  think  of  the  hours  we  spent  up  aloft  in  the 
shrieking  gales  off  Cape  Horn,  fighting  the  frozen  canvas 
with  tired-out  bodies  and  bleeding  fingers  ;  our  miserable 
food  and  quarters,  or  even  the  shipmates  who  would 
never  see  land  again. 
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We  only  thought  of  the  beautiful  lands  we  had  been 
to,  the  fine  weather,  and  all  the  glorious  fun  we  had. 

It  is  the  same  with  my  life  as  a  purser.  I  have  forgotten 
all  the  drudgery,  the  long  hours  of  hard  work,  the  many 
unpleasant  sides  of  my  occupation,  and  very  often  the 
thanklessness  of  it  all. 

The  things  we  remember  are  probably  the  only  things 
that,  for  each  one  of  us,  are  worth  remembering  ;  even 
the  bad  memory  for  names  which  I  share  with  so  many 
people  is  not  a  vice,  for  I  am  sure  that  we  would  rather 
our  friends  remember  us  than  our  names,  for  names  are 
not  essential  to  personalities  ;  they  are  only  complements. 

My  most  pleasant  memories  of  the  long  years  I  spent 
in  the  great  Altantic  liners  are  the  friendships  I  made 
with  people  of  all  nationalities,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  of  all  creeds,  Gentiles  and  Jews.  The  story  of  a 
man’s  life  can  only  be  the  memories  of  other  people  with 
whom  he  has  associated — friends  and  enemies. 

My  father  told  me,  when  I  first  left  home  as  a  young 
lad,  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  a  friend, 
not  even  if  it  is  the  boy  who  brings  your  newspaper 
in  the  morning.  He  also  told  me  never  to  do  a  bad 
turn  to  anybody  and,  by  following  his  advice,  I  have 
been  able  to  make  the  lives  of  a  great  many  people 
somewhat  happier,  and  by  so  doing  have  gained  much 
happiness  myself. 

I  remember  I  was  taking  a  little  exercise  one  evening, 
walking  up  and  down  the  promenade  deck  of  the 
Aquitania.  A  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  never  spoken 
before,  was  also  walking  up  and  down  and  stopped  me, 
as  an  officer  of  the  ship,  to  inquire  about  some  matter 
that  was  perplexing  him.  I  went  to  some  pains  to 
clear  up  his  difficulty  and  we  continued  to  walk  the 
deck  together  ;  we  became  friends.  At  that  time  I  had 
a  little  cottage  that  I  lent,  rent  free,  to  a  young  widow 
and  her  five-year-old  boy,  her  husband  having  been 
killed  during  the  war.  She  was  absolutely  destitute  and 
existed  entirely  on  what  little  my  wife  could  save  out 
of  our  own  expenses.  The  friend  I  made  on  the  deck 
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of  the  Aquitania  heard  of  this  unfortunate  widow  and  our 
efforts  to  support  her,  and  very  generously  arranged 
that  she  should  have  a  regular  monthly  allowance, 
adequate  for  her  requirements,  which  allowance  was 
kept  up  until  she  was  on  her  feet  again.  She  is  now 
making  a  very  good  living  as  a  teacher  of  music. 

This  same  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Epstean,  president  of 
the  Walker  Engraving  Company  of  New  York,  has  taken 
my  eldest  boy  into  his  business,  where  he  has  very  good 
prospects.  My  object  of  relating  this  incident  is  to 
illustrate  the  wisdom  of  my  dear  old  father’s  advice 
— never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  a  friend  or 
doing  a  good  turn  ;  although  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  one’s  motives  should  ever  have  behind  them  any 
idea  of  material  benefit. 

I  have  often  been  urged  to  write  a  book  of  memoirs 
by  my  numerous  friends,  but  all  seemed  to  have  different 
ideas  as  to  what  would  be  interesting. 

Some  suggested  that  I  should  make  it  a  book  of  travel 
and  places,  and,  I  suppose,  having  journeyed  over  two 
million  miles  since  1897,  and  in  that  time  visited  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world,  I  have  the  material  to 
make  such  a  book. 

A  few  suggested  that  I  should  write  a  book  chiefly  on 
the  scandals  that  have  come  to  my  notice  in  my  official 
capacity  as  purser  of  big  liners.  Perhaps  I  could  do 
that  too,  but  the  trouble  is  that  I  would  like  to  select 
my  readers,  if  that  were  possible,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
write  for  the  kind  of  people  that  would  enjoy  such  a 
book.  Besides,  I  have  held  a  position  of  trust  and 
confidence,  and  what  spirit  I  have  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  revolts  at  the  idea  of  betraying  that  trust  and 
confidence,  even  though  I  am  no  longer  bound  by  the 
ethics  of  my  position. 

Some  have  advised  me  to  write  a  book  of  adventures, 
and  it  is  possible  that  I  might  try  to  do  that  in  the  future, 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  in  this  book  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  the  task  of  writing  mainly  about  people  as 
I  met  them. 
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There  is  not  a  single  person  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages  with  whom  I  have  not  come  in  personal  contact, 
and  the  great  majority  have  not  only  been  my  personal 
friends  but  still  remain  so. 

Speaking  of  my  friends,  I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of 
them  will  feel  hurt  because  they  are  not  mentioned,  for 
some  of  the  dearest  ones  are  not. 

I  am  reminded  of  poor  Nellie  Re  veil,  who  had  great 
difficulty  in  finishing  her  book,  “  Right  Off  the  Chest  ”  ; 
she  would  worry  about  this  and  that  person  being 
offended  at  not  being  mentioned,  and  the  more  she 
worried  the  more  friends  she  thought  of,  until  one 
afternoon  I  suggested  that  she  should  put  an  addendum 
to  the  book,  containing  a  list  of  all  the  names  she  had 
left  out. 

I  only  meant  this  as  a  joke,  but,  in  her  perplexity, 
that  is  exactly  what  she  did  do,  under  the  heading  of 
“  People  to  whom  I  am  grateful  for  having  visited  my 
bedside.”  It  proved  to  be  the  worst  thing  she  possibly 
could  have  done,  for  she  left  out  the  names  of  many  of 
the  people  who  were  nearest  to  her,  and  to  whom  she 
had  the  most  cause  to  be  grateful,  some  of  whom  visited 
her  every  day  for  years ;  she  even  forgot  to  mention 
the  lady  who  had  so  bountifully  supported  her  during 
the  greater  part  of  her  infliction. 

To  appreciate  her  difficulty,  let  anybody  try  to  write 
down  the  names  of  fifty  friends — very  few  people  can. 
At  a  dinner  one  night  in  the  Savoy,  where  eight  people 
were  at  the  table,  mostly  public  characters,  none  of  us 
could  write  a  hundred. 

I  have  studiously  avoided  mention  of  the  unpleasant 
people  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  although  the 
temptation  has  been  very  great,  if  even  for  the  sake 
of  comparisons  ;  in  fact  I  cut  two  or  three  out  after 
writing  them  up,  for,  as  I  progressed,  the  concluison 
forced  itself  upon  me  that  nobody  wants  to  read  about 
objectionable  people,  no  matter  how  much  one  might 
sympathise  with  them  for  all  they  miss  in  life. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  although  none  of  us 
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is  perfect,  yet  all  people  have  something  good  in  them. 

I  might  go  further,  and  say  that  vices  have  been  given 
to  most  mortals  so  that  we  might  appreciate  their  virtues 
all  the  more. 

When  I  was  an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  Navy,  one  of 
my  duties  was  that  of  censor  ;  I  had  to  read  every 
letter  that  was  written  by  the  ship’s  company,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  youngest  deck-boy. 

After  some  particularly  exciting  or  interesting  event, 
it  was  extraordinary  how  they  all  wrote  the  same  letter 
home  to  their  people.  There  were  different  degrees  of 
education  displayed,  of  course,  and  some  had  more 
power  of  observation  than  others,  but  essentially  the 
deck-boy  wrote  the  same  letter  home  to  his  mother  that 
the  commander  wrote  to  his  wife  or  the  sub-lieutenant 
to  his  best  girl. 

It  is  so  in  other  walks  of  life — we  all  see  things  that 
happen  in  the  same  way  ;  it  is  our  attitude  towards  one 
another  that  is  so  different. 

The  liars,  the  cheats,  the  cowards,  the  sneaks  and 
the  unscrupulous  are  just  as  common  amongst  the 
exalted  ones  in  life  as  they  are  amongst  the  common 
herds ;  the  rotter  in  the  workman’s  cottage  would  still 
be  a  rotter  in  a  marble  palace.  Vices  are  not  entirely 
the  privilege  of  the  rich,  any  more  than  virtues  are  the 
monopoly  of  the  poor. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  and  his  wife  were  guests  at  my 
table  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  conversation  drifted 
round  to  the  supposed  fickleness  of  the  sailor,  who  is 
said  to  have  a  wife  in  every  port.  Mr.  Chesterton 
begged  leave  to  dispute  that  calumny,  stoutly  defending 
the  men  who  earn  their  living  on  the  great  waters. 

He  maintained  that  in  the  first  place  a  sailor  is  a  very 
poorly  paid  man  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a 
wife  in  every  port.  Polygamy,  he  said,  was  a  privilege 
of  the  rich  only,  although  he  could  imagine  no  more 
perfect  harem  than  one  in  which  the  various  inmates 
were  separated  by  two  thousand  miles  of  water  ;  but  it 
was  utterly  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  sailor  had  a  wife 
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in  every  port,  because  that  would  involve  a  mother-in-law 
in  every  port. 

There  has  been  no  particular  class  of  people  that 
interested  me  more  than  any  other.  I  have  met  men 
with  world-wide  reputations  who  have  bored  me  stiff, 
but  the  old  nigger  porter  in  the  train,  who  made  me 
laugh  so  much  with  his  funny  stories  and  queer  outlook 
on  life,  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  describe  life  generally  on 
board  ship,  for  whatever  I  wrote  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  the  old  traveller,  and  the  first  voyager  would  find 
when  he  got  on  board  that  things  were  quite  different  to 
what  he  expected.  After  all,  there  would  be  no  novelty 
or  pleasure  in  life  if  we  found  things  just  as  we  expected 
we  should. 

Take  an  hotel  that  is  not  motionless,  with  a  view  of 
endless  sea  from  the  windows,  with  no  exits  to  the 
street,  where  the  bedrooms  are  tiny  and  the  ceilings 
low,  the  service  and  food  rather  good,  fill  it  full  of  guests, 
and  there  you  have  a  great  liner  at  sea. 

You  must  add  the  romance  yourself. 


THE  END 


Madt  and  Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Wyman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London  Reading  and  Fakenham 
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